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FOR DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE 


In your bearing assemblies Pioneer Steel Balls will 
help win satisfied customers for your products. Here 
at Pioneer we recognize a dual responsibility. Not only 
must Pioneer Bearing Balls measure up to your standards 
but they must also provide continuous, dependable 
performance to create lasting good will for 
your own products. 

Pioneer Steel Balls are given a double heat treatment 
in the latest type rotary carburizing furnaces. This 
assures consistent day-to-day uniformity of 
hardness and toughness for dependable performance 
in a variety of products ranging from heavy 
duty to lighter assemblies as suggested by 
the sketches. Pioneer Balls are also 
available in bronze and 
stainless steel. 


IONEER STEEL BALL INCORPORATED ° Unionville, Conn. 














VALIMTTOR’ 


(VOLT-AMPERE-LIMITOR) H TRADE MARK 


THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


2698 East 79th Street 


Cleveland 4, Ohio 





LIMITS ‘‘FAULT’’ CURRENTS 
TO 25,000 KVA 


(STEADY STATE CURRENT) 


These VALIMITOR Starters may be used with safety 
at any point on any power system regardless of the 
available KVA. Even if connected to a bus of infinite 
capacity, the short circuit KVA will be limited to a value 
easily interrupted by the starter-contactor. 


Because VALIMITOR Starters limit the maximum 
possible fault current to approximately 25,000 KVA, 
damage to a short-circuited motor is limited. Also 
limited is the electro-magnetic forces on the starter, 
bus, cables and the entire high voltage system back to 
the power source. 


There is nothing to replace, when a fault occurs. The 
magnetic overload relays on the VALIMITOR Starter 
promptly open the Aigh arc-rupturing capacity 
starter-contactor to clear the line. Don’t worry 
about the short-circuit possibilities your motor drives 
may be subjected to—— now or at some future date. 


For a specific problem, tell us 


1 Type of motor (squirrel-cage,wound-rotor or synchronous) 

2 HP, voltage, phase and frequency 

3 Type of starter—reduced or full voltage starting—combination 
type or without disconnects. 


—so that we can write you fully 


Be Safe with EC&M VALIMITOR STARTERS 
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Want to break down steel slabs or 
ingots . . . 214" cold brass? Want a roll 
neck bearing that will take these tremendous 
shock loads day after day and come back 
for more? Want a bearing that is depend- 


able and economical to operate? 


.. . Then you want MORGOIL. The only 
roll neck bearing built by rolling mill spe- 
cialists and backed by 60 years of rolling 


mill experience. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Rolling Mills - Wire Mills - Gas Producer 
Machines - Regenerative Furnace Control 
English Representative 


INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
56 Kinasway, WC2, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Steady Production 


Several months ago Richard R. Deupree, president of Procter & Gamble 
Co., spoke to the American Newspaper Publishers Association on ‘Manage- 
ment’s Responsibility Toward Economic Stability.” His remarks were based 
upon the performance of the Procter and Gamble “guaranteed employment 
plan.” 

In 1923 the company discovered that while its soap products were consumed 
fairly evenly throughout the year, they were not purchased evenly nor were 
they manufactured steadily. The company decided that goods that are con- 
sumed evenly could be produced evenly. It smoothed its production curve and 
guaranteed 48 weeks’ work in the calendar year to employees who had been 
with the company two years or longer. Since 1923 no employee eligible under 
the plan has been laid off because of lack of work. 

A plan that has worked so well has many obvious advantages. However, 
Mr. Deupree mentioned one that is not too obvious and is of timely importance. 
Today P & G is running its plants at 90 per cent of capacity or better because 
of uniform production. If the plants were operating according to normal trends, 
they would be limping along at 50 to 60 per cent at times, which would auto- 
matically force them to spurt at 130 to 140 per cent later to catch up. This 
would require 30 to 40 per cent additional capacity, costing $100 million. Steady 
operations are saving the company this substantial investment. 

Unfortunately the problem of leveling production peaks and valleys in the 
metalworking industries is not as simple as it was for P & Gin soap. Producers 
of rolled steel, castings and forgings are largely at the mercy of processors, 
fabricators and manufacturers. Notwithstanding this, no segment of industry 
is under heavier pressure to increase existing capacity than are these basic 
producers. 

This situation suggests the need of new studies of consuming and buying 
habits in the metalworking industries with a view of smoothing the production 
curve. Definite progress has been made at times in the past in getting away 
from seasonal or sporadic ordering and shipping of steel. Intelligent research 
by sales managers might reveal new opportunities for spreading orders more 
evenly when normal market conditions again prevail. Anything that can be 
done in this direction will reduce the capacity required to meet the nation’s re- 


quirements. 


* * * 
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“GREEN BOOK" CHANGES: 


Among topics discussed at the annual meeting 
of Machinery & Allied Products Institute at 
Washington was that of the costs incurred by 
manufacturers in executing government con- 
tracts which will be honored by the govern- 
ment. The famous “green book”, which desig- 
nates “allowable” costs, now is in process of 
revision. 

In its present state, the book provides that 
the following items are subject to disallowance 
in whole or in part: 1. All general selling ex- 


penses other than those chargeable to the par- 
ticular contract, with selling commissions dis- 
allowed entirely. 2. Royalty payments to an of- 
ficer or anyone else having a substantial in- 
terest in the contractor’s business. 3. Advertis- 
ing. 4. Contributions to local and other welfare 
funds. 5. Collection expenses. 

It is easy to understand why the joint service 
committee, which is rewriting the “green book”, 
is questioning these expense items, at least ten- 
tatively. The reason is that experience with 
government contracts during World War II 
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brought out cases of unwarranted expenditures 
under each of these five costs. 

However, the fact that there were some 
abuses does not justify a policy that will disal- 
low all costs under these headings in the future. 
There are numerous circumstances wherein gen- 
eral selling expense, commissions, royalties, ad- 
vertising, contributions and collection expense 
are legitimate costs in the execution of a gov- 
ernment contract. 

The text of the “green book’ should be elastic 
enough, the arbitrary powers given to inspectors 
should be sufficiently curbed and the discretion- 
ary authority granted the government officials 
who review cases for final decision should be 
broad enough to enable an honest contractor to 
receive credit for legitimate expenses incurred 
in good faith. —p. 73 


* ad * 


TRACING 1947 STEEL: = a period 
when demand exceeds supply by a wide margin, 
steel consumers are prone to ask, “Who is get- 
ting the tonnage?” The answer is found in the 
American Iron & Steel Institute’s annual report 
on the distribution of finished steel products 
for 1947. 

The official figures show no major deviations 
from the normal peacetime pattern of steel con- 
sumption. The automotive industry, exclusive 
of tractors, led all other direct consumers with 
8,846,419 tons, or 14.03 per cent of the’ total. 
Other leading consumers in order of tonnage 
were construction and maintenance, containers, 
rail transportation, exports and machinery and 
industrial equipment. —p. 63 


* 


TROUBLE IN BIZONIA: Anglo-Ameri- 
can-German Steel Commission, which was set up 
to study methods for increasing steel produc- 
tion in Bizonia, has been dissolved because of 
political differences. 

The dispute centers around Dr. Herman Reusch 
Jr., a German representative on the commission. 
He is the leading German exponent of free en- 
terprise and is liked and trusted by many 
Americans now in Germany. On the other hand, 
British and German trade unionists rate him 
as a “war-mongering heavy industrialist, sub- 
servient to the Nazis” and they have protested 
his presence on the commission. 

Rather than dismiss Dr. Reusch outright and 
thereby be forced to nominate a successor who 
would be acceptable to the socialistic-minded 
trade unionists, the Allied commanders dissolved 
the commission. The incident reflects the wide 





gulf between the British and German socialists, 
who favor a planned economy, and the Ameri- 
cans who seek as much freedom for enterprise 


as may be possible. —p. 74 


“ . * 
WANT NO PART OF NRA: Walter 
B. Wooden, associate general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, told members of the 
American Marketing Association that adoption 
of legislation that would legalize basing point or 
other pricing which has keen held illegal by the 
Supreme Court would be a retreat to the phil- 
osophy of the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

This statement confirms the belief that FTC 
spokesmen misunderstand the motives of indus- 
trialists who have suggested that it may be de- 
sirable for Congress to step into the pricing pic- 
ture. Few responsible leaders in industry want 
price fixing or any part of NRA. What a ma- 
jority in industry wants is protection from 
“about-face” interpretations of antitrust laws 
which would force industry to revise its prac- 
tices so violently that the nation’s economy 
might be affected seriously. Surely there must 
be legal pricing methods that would not inflict 
chaos upon the country. —p. 68 


* * * 


OLD FRIEND RETIRING: Prophecies 


that the days of the traditional steam locomo- 
tive are numbered, heard with increasing fre- 
quency in recent years, are given additional 
weight by two current incidents. 

At the summer meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers at French Lick, Ind., J. 
W. Barriger of the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville Railway predicted that American rail- 
roads will be largely dieselized by 1955 and that 
steam motive power will fade gradually from 
the rail transportation picture. Concurrently, 
American Locomotive Co. announced it is ending 
production of steam locomotives and will con- 
centrate on diesel-electric units. 

The iron horse has been a most popular 
American institution. Millions of people will find 
it difficult to believe that it is due for early re- 
tirement after serving the nation’s railroads 
faithfully for 117 years. It is doubtful whether 
the diesel, with all of its advantages, can win 
from the man in the street the sentimental at- 
tachment he bestowed upgn its steam-powered 
predecessor. —p. 67 
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Engineering News, P. 91 


LABOR WINS THIRD ROUND—Efforts of the large steel and electrical com- 


panies to stem the tide of inflation by denying third round wage increases while 
reducing the prices of their products appear doomed to failure. Automotive, elec- 
trical, aircraft and rubber companies are following the wage pattern established 
in the Chrysler settlement and granting flat wage increases in the neighborhood 
of 11 to 13 cents an hour (p. 69). General Motors settlement gearing future 
wage rates to the cost-of-living index is not being followed by other companies. 
As expected, the new round of wage increases is causing a new round of price 
increases. 


WHO GETS THE STEEL—Automotive industry last year maintained its peace- 
time position as the leading steel consumer; more than 9 million tons, including 
processed forgings, went to auto and parts makers, a record tonnage (p. 63). 
Construction was second largest consumer with containers and rail transporta- 
tion following. Although automakers received more steel than ever before, U. S. 
car and truck production in 1947 was lower than in three previous years, re- 
flecting the high production of replacement parts, the large number of trucks 
produced and the larger steel consumption per postwar car (p. 77). 


EXPANSION—The long controversy over large-scale steel expansion was stir- 
red up again last week by a report issued by Senator Murray of Montana who 
asks that capacity be enlarged to 105 million tons annually (p. 70). The senator 
suggests the government should aid in financing the new facilities. Industry men 
point out that construction costs now are abnormally high, that building of new 
capacity would drain urgently needed steel from consumers during the height 
of the shortage and that adequate raw materials to support an enlarged capacity 
are lacking. 


ALLOCATIONS—Spokesmen for foundries protested plans to allocate 110,- 
000 to 128,000 tons of pig iron monthly for the residential housing program 
(p. 66) in hearings before the Office of Industry Cooperation. 


PRICING—Legislation to legalize basing point or other pricing systems out- 
lawed by the Supreme Court would be a retreat to the philosophy of the NIRA, 
according to FTC Counsel Walter B. Wooden. He sees no practical way in 
which status quo of identical delivered price systems can be preserved (p. 68). 


PASSING OF STEAM—Days of the steam locomotives are numbered. Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co. is closing down its steam department for lack of orders and 
at the same time is increasing output of diesel-electrics (p. 67). Transportation 
engineers predict most roads will be largely dieselized by 1955. 


PREPAREDNESS—Industrial preparedness is improving this country’s chances 
for peace, Thomas J. Hargrave, Munitions Board chairman, assured the Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute members (p. 73) in outlining what has been 
and is being done to strengthen our defenses. Meanwhile industrialists are watch- 
ing the rewriting of the “green book,” which designates allowable costs on 
government contracts, with interest. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES—Former officials of Empire Steel Corp. have leased 
the naval reserve steel plant at Birdsboro, Pa., and expect to start production of 
ingots within 30 days (p. 65) under the name of Penn-Ohio Steel Corp. . . . Con- 
tract for a 668-foot, 20,000-ton ore. carrier has been awarded (p. 69) American 
Shipbuilding Co. by Inland Steel Co. Largest on the lakes, it will enter the 1950 
shipping season. . . Steel ingot output for May established a peacetime record 
(p. 69) at 7,564,626 tons. . . Overtime pay practices may have to be revised (p. 
72) to conform with the Supreme Court ruling in the longshoremen’s case. . 
Industrial production (p. 82) has pushed to the highest level since February. . . 
British steel production goals have been raised as result of better than expected 
output (p. 75). . . War Assets Administration is trying to complete disposal 
of all surplus plants in the Midwest (p. 80). . . Procurement of new naval air- 
craft has been mapped out (p. 78) under the $653 million authorization. 


Market Summary, P. 147 
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Steel Hard to Get? 


Demand Still Exceeds Supply But... 


... this is a typical view of night loading 
operations at a Ryerson steel-service plant. 
The steels specified on several orders are on 
their way to a loading platform for delivery 
the following merning. Possibly none of these 
orders are completely filled —however, the fact 
remains, we are doing our very best to serve 
a large group of steel users. 

Unfortunately, it often seems that the par- 
ticular steel you want is never on hand, and it 
is true that we are always short of some kinds 
and sizes. But our stocks turn over fast. A size 
that is out today may be in tomorrow. And in 


spite of current conditions, we still believe the 


over-all stocks at our thirteen plants are the 
nation’s largest. 

Carbon and alloy steels, hot rolled or cold 
finished, and stainless steel in practically every 
analysis and finish are in stock, ready for your 
call. So do not hesitate to get in touch with us 

on any requirement. You’ll find that every 
Ryerson steel man will do everything possible 
to help you get the steel you need, when you 
need it. 

Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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“Where's all the steel going?” has been a common postwar question. Answer to where 
it went in 1947 is provided graphically above, along with comparisons of the postwar 
year of 1946, the war year of 1943, and the prewar year of 1937. The automotive in- 
dustry, exclusive of tractors, followed its usual peacetime pattern and ranked as the 
largest consumer in 1947. However, in 1943 wartime needs made shipbuilders the 


biggest consumers 


Automakers Take Record Steel Tonnage 


Lead all other industrial consumers with 14.03 per cent 


of total. 


per cent of total shipments. 


THE AUTOMOTIVE industry has 
demonstrated again that it is the na- 
tion’s No. 1 consumer of steel in 
peacetime. 

It retained this ranking by re- 
ceiving 14.03 per cent of all the fin- 
ished steel products shipped in 1947, 
an annual report issued last week by 
the American Iron & Steel Institute, 
New York, shows. In addition to the 
direct shipments the auto industry 
received 426,944 tons of forgings 
from converters and processors. 

Although the automotive industry 
was the leading consumer, it was out- 
classed in its receipts of steel by 
jobbers, dealers and_ distributors, 
who took 16.63 per cent of the fin- 
ished steel from mills last year. 

The 1947 shipments of all grades 
of finished steel including alioy and 
Stainless totaled 63,057,150 net tons 


Warehouses receive 10,484,144 tons, 16.63 


Construction is third 


which was distributed in the follow- 
ing order: 


Tons 

1. Jobbers, Dealers, Distributors.. 10,484,144 
2. Automotive, excluding tractors . 8,846,419 
3. Construction, Maintenance .... 6,257,559 
4. Converting and clannegeetene .... 5,632,824 
5. Containers... Bis WOR sb 3 5,076,170 
6. Rail Transportation sides Bid Su 4,879,879 
7. Unclassified i 4,660,795 
7 Pre cree 4,206,692 
9. Machinery, Industrial Equip 

EA Wie Gidea aaa daa hd a wc’ 3,031,719 
10. Contractors’ Products 2,243,399 
11. Domestic and Commercial 

RS ere eer 1,680,259 
12. Electrical Machinery and Equip- 

ment .... 1,595,520 


13. Appliances, ‘Utensils. and ‘Cutlery 1,564,722 


14. Agricultural - Sema rs 1,244,548 
15. Oil and Gas Drilling Pree Eee 930,731 
16. Shipbuilding .... lea ete 337,961 
17. Mining, Quarrying, ‘Lumbering. 287,670 
18. Ordnance, Other Military .... 56,908 
DEL Wks Ch een ee Ke ewe es 39,231 


Receives Record Tonnage — Not 
only did the automotive industry, ex- 
clusive of tractors, continue as the 
leading consumer of steel in 1947 but 
it received more steel than ever be- 


fore. In some years the auto indus- 
try received a greater percentage of 
the total mill shipments than in 1947 
but in those years the total ship- 
ments were considerably less than 
those of last year. In 1947 the mill 
shipments were zreater than in any 
other peacetime year and were ex- 
ceeded by only one wartime year- 

1944—-when shipments totaled 64,- 
193,159 tons. In that year, how- 
ever, the automotive industry was 
given only 2.35 per cent of the to- 
tal, or 1,507,008 tons. Leading con- 
sumer that year was _ shipbuilders, 
who, by receiving 16.02 per cent or 
10,287,299 tons, exceeded the auto- 
motive industry’s alltime record of 
8,846,419 tons in 1947. In 1946, the 
automotive industry was given 6,- 
112,120 tons, or 12.53 per cent of 
total shipments of 48,775,532 tons. 


Warehouses also received more 
steel in 1947 than ever before, al- 
though their percentage of total mill 
shipments was not an alltime record. 
The increase in shipments to ware- 
houses reflects the fact there are 
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more steel consumers in business to- 
day than before the Ware- 
receipts in 1947 were approxi- 
mately 57 per cent greater than those 
of 1940 and 138 per cent larger than 
those in 1946 when warehouses re- 
ceived 9,304,817 19.08 per 
cent of the total mill shipments. 
All Consumers Receive More—The 
1947 distribution pattern differed 
from that of 1946 only in that con- 
tainers fourth place 
in 1946 dropped to fifth place and 
converting and processing rose from 
fifth to fourth, and that appliances, 
utensils and cutlery which were in 
twelfth 1946 
thirteenth, taking the place of 
trical machinery and equipment, 
which rose to twelfth place in 1947. 
However, every one of the 19 groups 
in the institute’s report 
tonnage in 1947 than in 1946. 


war. 
house 


tons, or 


were in 


which 


place in 


dropped to 


received 


more 


Production-wise, shipments of the 
five leading finished steel products in 


1947 


followed the pattern of 1946. 


These 
half of all the 1947 mill shipments 
and nearly half of those in 1946: 


five products accounted for 


1947 1946 

Product (Net Tons) (Net Tons) 
Hot-rolled bars ....... 7,983,848 6,397,137 
Hot-rolled sheets 7,300,881 5,521,463 
Plates (sheared, 

universal) Pee 6,345,216 4,152,181 
Cold-rolled sheets 5,504,578 4,075,554 
Structural shapes 4,436,129 3,474,284 

Totals . 31,570,652 23,620,619 


Exports at Peacetime Peak—Indi- 
cating the importance of the United 
States as a steel supplier to the 
world, the institute’s report shows 
exports of finished steel in 1947 were 
4,206,692 net tons, a new peacetime 
record. Thus, exports accounted for 
6.67 per cent of total mill shipments 
in 1947. In 1946, when the export 
percentage was 6.21 the tonnage 
moved out of the country totaled 3,- 
026,771. Peak in exports of finished 
steel during the war was 8,098,874 
net tons in 1940. That accounted for 
17.66 per cent of mill shipments of 
45,850,825 tons that year. 

Bulk of the 1947 exports were com- 
prised of 12 products, as follows: 


Product Net Tons 
Hot dip tin and terne plate ........ 506,347 
lates (sheared, universal) . 455,300 
Hot-rolled bars ....... seat oanahs See 
GD SNE os oct cts esas oe 362,555 


Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet 
bars, and seamless tube rounds .. 338,606 


eT CO ED: sok cen wees vias 286,219 
EROG-SURO MONEE. co cciscieucncvenss Mane 
Seamless tubes eee ee Pee e 189,470 
Concrete reinforcing bars ......... 181,564 
Cold-rolled sheets .. thinh So wee 113,360 
TR EIGN: 6. 650. anksdnes oGxaw gas, Bee 


Drawn wire 106,896 


Alloy Shipments Up—Distribution 
of alloy (other than stainless) steel 
in 1947 totaled 4,156,008 net tons, 
compared with 3,325,122 tons in 1946. 
The automotive industry, not includ- 
ing tractors, took a fourth of the 1947 
distribution and was the leading con- 
sumer as Well as the steel mills’ No. 
1 customer for alloy. Warehouses 
accounted for only 222,279 tons. 


Stainless Steel 
(Distribution in 1947, net tons) 
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Eight products comprised 93 per 
cent of all alloy shipments in 1947: 


Product Net Tons 
et TOI TUNES hak ci ccc chevarive 1,716,187 
Er erent re rere T 745,370 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet 
bars, and seamless tube rounds .. 379,551 
Ne sok wien One eee cee 325,931 
Cold@-folled @heets ..ccccccscccccces 251,474 
Cee (OEE Ww isos ce ssascdces 196,200 
Plates (sheared, universal) ........ 166,106 


Cold-folled Stzip  oiccsccssecvcewectn Merten 


Stainless Output Steady—tThe au- 
tomotive industry, excluding tractors, 
was the leading consumer in 1947 of 
stainless steel also, although the au- 
to industry’s receipts of 35,591 net 
tons were exceeded by the 53,364 
tons shipped to warehouses. 

Shipments of stainless in 1947 
varied little from those of 1946, the 
1947 total being 295,546 net tons 
compared with 293,876 tons in 1946. 

Cold-rolled strip led the five chief 
items in 1947 stainless shipments: 


Distribution of Steel Products—1947 


(In net tons of leading products of all grades, including alloy and stainless) 

















Hot- Cold- Hot- 
Rolled Finished Seamless Drawn Rolled 
Market Ciassification Shapes Plates Bars Bars Tubing Wire Sheets 
Converting and Processing $s 53,098 547,383 2,445,133 166,972 149,479 1,058,831 896,842 
rs. Dealers, Distributors .. 857,082 922,459 1,219,939 460,250 831,371 199,448 871,393 
ion Maintenance . 1,855,663 1,546,175 376,214 3,895 329,064 23,928 348,999 
uctors’ Products ......... 11,440 162,788 169,507 11,566 21,958 36,684 596,651 
Automotive, excl. Tractors .... A7,.286 365,704 1,638,924 264,933 13,502 234,483 2,180,808 
Rail Transportation ........... 582,737 931,193 418,212 7,148 2,616 2.870 292,577 
Shipbuilding 50,354 226,027 26,461 2,538 1,678 725 D4 
Aircraft teehee e ie bekeeeees- . Mantels 284 2,792 4,288 1,267 1,011 2,272 
Oil, Gas Drilling ..... -ekee 37,971 88,259 75,749 11,907 397,642 404 30,044 
Mir Quarrying, Lumbering 29,099 50,083 54,425 2,558 4,832 2,862 18,606 
ROUUCIUETE nc acccvivccsecseues 52,394 96,273 507,932 71,611 1,786 34,708 171,231 
Machinery, Industrial Equip., 
| ee ery ere 234.046 693,881 731,202 297,689 107,199 106,960 281,824 
Elect. Machinery, Equip. ..... 43,223 145,720 103,346 44,341 1,393 56,643 245,313 
Appliances, Utensils, Cutlery .. 1,376 10,807 20,109 45,590 2,765 40,588 329,472 
Other Domestic, Commercial 
Equip 14,492 136,297 81,640 52,139 2,819 275,530 222,717 
Contains ; 1,487 114,287 22,283 510 3,541 102,549 703,413 
Ordrar Other Military 463 ,610 10,435 2,181 146 537 2,092 
I ] ed ’ 204,003 61,913 585,687 147,253 160,084 487,089 459,294 
Export ; : 362,555 455,300 452,010 59,984 189,470 106,896 213,120 
Total .. chia .seeeee 4,438,769 6,564,443 8,942,000 1,657,353 2,222,612 2,772,746 7,878,922 
*Less shipments to members of 
industry for conversion 2,640 219,227 958,152 11,850 139,926 181,783 578,041 


‘ 4,436,129 6,345,216 7,983,848 1,645,503 2,082,686 2,590,963 7,300,881 5,504,578 1,609,881 1,740,085 1,499,121 63,057,150 





Product Net Tons 
Cold-rolled strip sees 101,288 
Cold-rolled sheets ........ 67,480 
HOt-TOUOE (SHOSES qc. ccc ccc denne can 32,358 
Hot-rolled bars 25,176 
Cold-finished bars ........... 22,762 
Cold- Hot- Cold- Total 
Rolled Coated Rolled Rolled (All 
Sheets Sheets Strip Strip Products) 
56,055 15,215 454,960 87,164 11,350,589 
459,335 440,021 129,352 47,349 10,484,144 
39,346 88,677 63,152 21,080 6,257,559 
382,878 461,955 94,276 70,890 2,243,399 
2,794,328 97,325 476,426 327,046 8,846,419 
36,065 52,573 32,570 3,479 4,879,879 
3,203 6,094 1,141 471 337,961 
2,350 623 1,000 2,002 39,231 
2,136 853 1,364 364 930,731 
3,060 2,170 2,696 98 287,670 
36,452 87,246 102,105 3,913 1,244,548 
100,900 17,997 126,962 64,755 3,031,719 
122,030 31,453 78,885 42,530 1,595,520 
576,387 98,769 58,062 86,777 1,564,722 
413,120 59,306 93,352 176,697 1,680,259 
314,579 47,643 179,453 110,898 5,076,170 
721 65 405 1,819 56,908 
76,771 33,134 79,088 461,155 4,660,795 
113,360 69,651 73,491 18,664 4,206,692 





5,533,076 1,610,770 2,048,740 1,527,151 68,774,915 


28,498 889 308,655 28,030 5,717,765 











* All of these shipments were made to the group classified as ‘‘Converting and Processing.’’ 
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New Steel Company Formed 


Former officers of Empire Steel Corp. lease naval indus- 


trial reserve plant at Birdsboro, Pa. 


Plan ingot pro- 


duction within next 30 days 


FORMATION of a new steel com- 
pany, Penn-Ohio Steel Corp., by a 
group of former officers of the Em- 
pire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O., was 
announced last week. Headed by 
Joseph B. Montgomery Jr., former 
president and chairman of the board 
at Empire, as president, and Samuel 
S. Magid, New York, former chair- 
man of the Empire executive commit- 
tee, as board chairman, the new com- 
pany has leased the Naval Industrial 
Reserve plant at Birdshoro, Pa. 

The Birdsboro plant is equipped 
with two basic open hearth furnaces 
with capacity of 6000 to 7500 tons 
of ingots monthly. 

Empire Steel was purchased by 
Studebaker Corp. last fall. 

Production of ingots at the Birds- 
boro plant is expected to be under 
way within the next 30 days, accord- 
ing to Mr. Montgomery. “The con- 
templated production will be expand- 
ed in such a manner as to result in a 
new steel industry in Birdsboro, as 
well as providing the Navy with a 
greatly expanded reserve steel pro- 
ducing capacity.” 

Negotiations are under way for the 
acquisition of additional steel pro- 
ducing and finishing facilities, Mr. 
Montgomery said. 

Other offices of the new company 
include William Lake, vice presi- 
dent in charge of production; and Roy 
I. Mitchell, vice president and con- 
troller. Both held similar posts with 
Empire. J. G. Baker, formerly with 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., and 
president of General Steel Corp., will 
be chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


Newport Starts 80-Ton 


Electric Furnace 


An 80-ton electric furnace, part of 
a purchase from the WAA, has just 
been put into operation for the first 
time by the Newport Rolling Mill. 

Operation of the furnace, which 
was incomplete at close of the war, 
is one step in a $6,000,000 expansion 
program, and will increase rated ca- 
pacity to 42,000 tons of ingots a 
month. 

Newport’s program includes a con- 
tinuous hot-strip mill now under con- 
struction and scheduled for rolling 
in October. 
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Present facilities, in addition to 
the electric furnace, include seven 
open hearths and a blooming and bar 
mill, rolling mill and fabricating 
shops. The division employs about 
2400 men in northern Kentucky. Pig 
iron is supplied from a Martins 
Ferry, O., blast furnace recently 
bought. 

Expansion in operations brought 
demands for electric power exceeding 
capacity of the cempany’s own power 
plant, and supplementary power is 
being obtained from outside sources 


Geneva Steel To Petition 
Against Utah Sales Tax 


Geneva Steel Co., Geneva, Utah, is 
planning to file a petition with the 


Utah Supreme Court for review of 
the deficiency use tax assessment 
levied on the company by the Utah 
tax commission. The assessment in- 
cludes $37,976 for interest accrued 
since the sale of the plant in June, 
1946, to United States Steel Corp. by 
War Assets Administration. 

The tax commission, in the mean- 
time, has begun an investigation as 
to whether a sales tax is due on 
seven other transactions involving 
war surplus plants. Included in this 
inquiry is the recent sale of the Iron- 
ton steel plant to the Kaiser interests. 


Gerity-Michigan Books 
Record Order Volume 


Gerity-Michigan Corp., Detroit, has 
booked almost $19 million in orders 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1949, it has been announced by James 
Gerity Jr., president. Of this total, 
slightly more than $14 million repre- 
sents orders from automotive firms. 

The automotive industry will pro- 
vide Gerity-Michigan with more vol- 
ume in 1949 than its total business 
in the year ending June 30, 1948. 





Present, Past and Pending 





Force program. 





@ $2.5 MILLION TOOL PLANT TO BE BUILT 


DETROIT—Whitman & Barnes Division, United Drill & Tool Corp., has 
awarded a $2,500,000 contract to Austin Co., Cleveland, for construc- 
tion of a new plant on a 26-acre site at Plymouth, Mich. 


@ RENEGOTIATION GETS HOUSE COMMITTEE'S NOD 


WASHINGTON—AIl procurement by the Army, Navy and Air Force 
would be subject to contract renegotiation under an amendment to 
the Second Deficiency Appropriations Bill reported out by the House 
Appropriations Committee last week. Provisions of Public Law 547 
approved for renegotiation contracts placed under the 70-group Air 


@ NEW PLANT FOR LINCOLN ELECTRIC PLANNED 


CLEVELAND—Lincoln Electric Co. plans to build a $10 million plant 
here providing more efficient layout of production lines and increased 
capacity. Construction will begin next spring with occupancy sched- 
uled for late in the year. Present facility will be sold. 


@ COPPERWELD SALE RUMOR HELD UNFOUNDED 


WARREN, O.—Rumors that Copperweld Steel Co. is to be sold were 
said to be unfounded last week by C. W. Holmquist, executive vice 
president in charge of the Steel Division. The company, which re- 
portedly would not accept orders after June 30 because of the ru- 
mored sale, is fully booked for the rest of the year, he said. 


@ I-H ADVANCES POWER MACHINERY PRICES 


CHICAGO—Higher prices on industrial power machines were announced 
last week by International Harvester Co., following the farm tractor 
price revisions of the previous week. The increases average 7.9 per 
cent for all models of power units, 6.5 per cent on crawler tractors 
and 10 per cent on industrial wheel tractors. 


@ RIGID CONDUIT CASE REHEARING DENIED 


CHICAGO—Petition of respondents in the rigid steel conduit case for 
rehearing in the Seventh Circuit Court at Chicago has been denied, 
thus clearing the case for appeal to the Supreme Court. 
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Pig Iron Allocation Opposed 


Spokesmen for gray iron and malleable foundry groups, 
at public hearing, disapprove plan to allocate 110,000 
to 128,000 tons monthly for housing program 


OPPOSITION to proposed allocation 
of 110,000 to 128,000 tons of pig iron 
monthly for the residential housing 
program was expressed by three in- 
dustry spokesmen at a recent public 
hearing in the Commerce Building, 
Washington, by the Office of Indus- 
try Co-operation, Commerce Depart- 
ment. 

One of them was James M. Under- 
wood, president, Vulcan Mold & Iron 
Co. Another was John M. Price, presi- 
dent, Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 
Inc., Cleveland, who appeared on be- 
half of the Gray Iron Founders So- 
ciety. The third was H. S. Colby, 
whose brief on behalf of the Mallea- 
ble Founders Society was filed by 
proxy in his absence. 

Some Favor Program — Others 
who spoke at the public hearing were 


favorable to the plan, of course, were 
from industries that are designated 
to get more pig iron under the pro- 
posed allocations. 

The program, it was explained, is 
gaited to contemplated production of 
housing at an annual rate of 1 mil- 
lion units. Castings requirements of 
such a program carried through next 
February-—which marks termination 
of the voluntary agreements allocation 
plan as authorized by Congress under 
Public Law 395—are figured at 2,634,- 
000 tons. 

Mathias Niewenhous, head of 
OIC’s Building Materials Negotiating 
Division, reported the required pro- 
duction of the various types of cast- 
ings as follows: 645,000 tons of cast 
iron soil pipe and fittings; 1,330,000 
tons of cast iron pressure pipe and 


tion; 40,000 tons of cast iron plum! 


ing drainage; 


164,000 tons of cast 


ings for warm air furnaces. 
Blames High Scrap Price — M 


Price, 


speaking for the Gray Iron 


Founders Society, said his group op- 
posed channeling foundry iron into 
certain products during peacetim 
since it believed that production, 
fairly distributed, is sufficient to mee: 
regular and special needs. 
tion of the gray iron founders, he 
said, was that the fairest and mos 
equitable distribution of iron can be 
achieved in a free market under the 
American enterprise system. 

He concluded his statement by de- 
claring that the group for which he 
spoke believed that the whole agita- 
tion for allocation of pig iron was in- 
spired by the high price of cast iron 
scrap. 

In his statement for the Malleab]. 
Founders Society, Mr. Colby said that 
until such time as the housing agency 
can prove that the distribution of pig 
iron, free from government dictates, 
will not meet the requirements of the 
housing program, giving due consid- 
eration to the metallurgy and use of 


The posi- 














































































































in favor of the program, and urged fittings; 190,000 tons of cast iron boil- scrap in a proper ratio to pig iron, 
its speedy implementation. Those ers; 165,000 tons of cast iron radia- his group feels there are no grounds 
SHIPMENTS OF STEEL PRODUCTS FOR APRIL AND YEAR TO DATE 
= ___ APRIL = 1948 To Date This Year Whole Year 194 
_ jet Shipments | | Net Shipment | Net Shipments 
= 3 z en 5 | samen’ | Shipments to By . Shipments to 
see te z= wom mony bak nell cent embers of the | Pane way Cah ed Per cent | Fame mol Facey tn. cent Sconiecn 
ze — ad Further of Total | nie nae Further | version into Further | of Total | version into Further | version into Further of Total version lato Furthe 
ee ea Lad eee ion "aie Rese Some | “— For ion ae For Resale) ba ee ee z 
(Net Tona) Net Tons) Net Tons) (Net Tone) | (Net Tons) Net Tons) 
Ingots, blooms, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin bars, etc.../ 2 1 210, 059 | 4.1 250,173) * L, 021, 790 i. B hel 1,066,091, 2 906, 1484.7 2, 3%, 343 
Structural shapes (heavy) 12 2 302,244 5.9 | 2, 882 1, 3he, ’ 878 6. 3 il, 095 | 4 1436, 129 Ts 4° 2, 640 
-_Seast piling eet : RS 3| _-21,083| o.b| Ss ew 99,356 0.5 8) 32h,22h| 0.5/3 
~ Plates (sheared and universal) 4 528,040 10.4 23,648 * 2,226,603 10.4 | 127 819) 6,345 a6 10.1) 
_Skelp.. www | 6! s| “125526 | 0.2|  _19,280' _” -52,405| 0.2 | 139,167 7760/9089) "0 0.3) 3687004 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) ys | 126,030 2.5) 265 636,745 3.0 | ~ 2,207, iM 33 991 
_ All other 2, 7 18,996 | 0.4 | 191, 87,149 0.4 595} 211,900, 0.3 329 
eee : 4 | pn | 4 3,275 49636) + | — ead o-3 13,198 
ae grates | | | Oo. 1 0) oO. OQ. 
_Track spikes e | * |10| 91528 | 0.2 72 NURS 0:2 “Q0| 163.8 0:5) “"38d 
Hot Rolled Bars—Carbon - (1) 481,406 9b he, B08 # 2,061,139 9.7 * 215,808. 6,2h2, 16 9.9 745,770 
—Reinforcing—New billet l | 12 | 102, | 2.0 "ug ye 2.0 } 2,363 1, ST] 82 2.0) 9,775 
—Rerolled : | 23} a3 19,850 | 0.4 0.3 | - 175, 0.3) - 
—Allloy anf f| 6] 152,515 |_ 3.0 __ 20,542 «6297398 _2.9 | _' 77,185 | _ 1,741,432; 2.8) 212,362 
aaa ecco sero tnaae Hj| T6609, 14.8 65,889. * 5,209,612) 18.9. |* 9,436,756) 15.0) 967,927 
Cold Finished Bars—Carbon. 16 
hey ce e| MB] an] OEE | Bh BR le NPR Bh | egaR | SRT) Sel area 
STO nf IO] 128,205 | 2.5 | 85h 530,613) 2.4 | 3,080 |_ 1,645,503) 2.6) 11,850. 
_ Tool steel bars aes - 42 19) 7,46) |_ 0.2) 39 ree ks 87,279!__ 0.1) _1,670 
"Pipe & Tubes—Butt weld. "3 /22| 152,040 | 3.0) 2,227 * 643,120) 5.0 9,336 | 1,892,691/ 3.0 78, 080 
“ter weld. 7 is S 2b, 4k9 | 0.5 : 3 ie, 201! 0.5 ; 389,762| 0.6 ‘ "4 
Electric we: | 101,312 | 2.0 | 39 | 3 319) 2. ieee 2.0 27 
Sears ; | 37] 23] __2ha51_| 4.7 | 13,755. | 5 288 ik 36 3280323 hi] 157,208 
at a ~ 45,957 | 0.9 | 25,099 ae 1.0 | 103,526 | 667,282| 1.1, 331,192 
we eee | 793 | 4.2 13,730 3) 4.2 873 | 2,590 hi} 18 
~—Nails and staples hbaekeaeiei i 26 73,733 1.4 “ 6 23°323 1k 1 5 139092 1.3 18 
«Dashed ant euleted it - 20,454 | 0.4 20 88,705) 0.4% 48 256,991| 0.4 128 
—Woven wire fence B-) 28) 553087 | 0.7 391 133,703| 0.6 1,143 torsae5 0.6 3,616 
= See | Ad} 29] 9, bbl | 0.2 | 39, 0.2 - 119,917} 0.2 . 
Black Plate—Ordinary a. 30 63,876 1.3 | or a 0, ea aaa 5 Bor, HS me %. 2 ee FB 
—Chemically treated | g 31 2,135 - ~ | 4 bb7 - - 19,252 - - 
Tin and Terne Plate—Hot dipped | 32 168,627 + 27 656,179 3.1 9 2,093,149 3.3 228 
Electrolytic ... 3 33 Fat Oe 2.8 a 0 2.6 215 | 1,617,659/| 2.6 529 
Sheets—Hot rolled 34 1 11.9 | 50, 2 3,720 12.0 220,160 | 7,891,798 | 12.5/ 57 
—Cold rolled | % 35 567,756 al 1} 823 b 2, A 10.3 6,981 | 5,508,578| 8.7| 28,498 
____ Galvanized. | 36 | _ het 88 5 2.5 
Strip—Hot rolled | 23 Ba sete | $4 3, f05 — (594,851 ee he 1,740, 2.7| 35 38,655 
—Cold rolled 33..| 38 148,286 | 2.9 | 1,983 2.7. 1,977 _|_1,613,005 | 2.6 28,030 
"Wheels (car, rolled steel) | 5....| 39 25,743 | 0.5 | 31 | 105,418 | 0.5 355 356,873 | 0.6 2 
hae 3 |‘ 17,585 | 0.3 | 1 | 65,256 0.3 75 | 185,019 | 0.3 53 
Torar =""st, PRODUCTS ANY. _| 42 | 5,096,161 |100.0 | 510,908 We1,b3, 515 100.0 2,258,177 |63,057,150 100.0 | 5,717,765 
* Adjusted. 
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on which an allocation program can 
be justified. 

Speaks For Gas Men — Speaking 
for the American Gas Association, 
E. I. Bjork declared that the cast 
iron needs of the gas distributing com- 
panies are on a par with the great 
need for housing, and unless these 
cast iron requirements are met the 
housing program must eventually be 
set back. He declared fulfillment of 
cast iron requirements of the gas dis- 
tribution companies is of primary 
importance in any program involv- 
ing the allocation of pig iron. 

S. E. Linderman, executive vice 
chairman, Cast Iron Pressure Pipe 
Institute, pointed out that since the 
end of the war his industry has been 
faced with an increasing backlog of 
unfilled orders, which now totals well 
over 1 million tons, or a year’s pro- 
duction. Shortage of pig iron, he 
said, has made it impossible for the 
industry to keep pace with new or- 
ders. It is felt in the industry that 
& substantial increase in pressure 
pipe output can be effected, approxi- 
mately 40 per cent, if additional raw 
materials can be secured. 

Pointing out that the allocation 
plan makes no provision for the re- 
lief of manufacturers of domestic 
electric refrigerators and gas and 
electric ranges, Frederic J. Ball, 
speaking for the Crosley Division, 
Avco Mfg. Corp., said that if pig 
iron is made available for housing 
in the quantities proposed, it will 
seriously affect the ability of the re- 
frigerator and range manufacturers 
to keep abreast of the new housing 
program unless they are included in 
the program. Diversion of pig iron to 
housing, he said, will greatly reduce 
the availability of sheet metai for 
refrigerators, etc. 


Steel Product Shipments 
Decline During April 


Net shipments of steel products de- 
clined 882,390 tons in April to a 
total of 5,096,161 tons from 5,978,551 
toms in March and compared with 
5,445,993 tons in April, 1947, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. In addition, shipments to 
members of the industry for con- 
version into further finished products 
or for resale amounted to 510,908 
tons in April and 574,720 tons in 
March. 

Net shipments for the first four 
months amounted to 21,443,573 tons 
compared with 20,447,827 tons for the 
like 1947 period. 

The product mix showed only min- 
or changes in April compared with 
that of a year ago. 
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Steam Locomotives on Way Out 


AMERICAN railroads largely will 
be dieselized by 1955 and steam 
locomotives gradually will fade 
from the rail transportation pic- 
ture. This prediction, heard fre- 
quently in the past few years, was 
reiterated at the summer meeting 
of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers at French Lick, Ind., by 
J. W. Barriger of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. 


Coincident with Mr. Barriger’s 
forecast, the American Locomo- 
tive Co. announced it was ending 
production of steam locomotives 
and converting its facilities to 
the manufacture of diesel-electric 
units. Alco is celebrating 100 
years of building locomotives and 
during that time has completed 
approximately 75,000 steam engine 
units. 





The last steam unit, shown 
above, has just been delivered to 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
Shown below is the ‘Lightning,’ 
first steam unit produced by Alco 
in 1848 and used by the Utica & 
Schenectady Railway. 

Alco has invested more than 
$20 million to convert its facili- 
ties to diesel-electric locomotive 
production and estimates diesel 
output this year will be 150 per 
cent of that for 1947. All new 
orders being received are for die- 
sel-electrics. 

While Alco has no orders for 
steam locomotives on hand or in 
sight, a part of its steam facilities 
at Schenectady will be ‘“moth- 
balled” to meet any future de- 
mand, domestic or foreign, for 
steam locomotives. 
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Basing Point Move Held Retreat 


FIC counsel says any legislation to legalize banned pric- 
ing practices would be return to NRA philosophy. Sees 
no way to preserve identical pricing 


ADOPTION of legislation that would 
legalize basing point or other pric- 
ing which has been held illegal by 
the Supreme Court would be a retreat 
to the philosophy of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, Walter B. 
Wooden, associate general counsel, 
Federal Trade Commission, declared 
last week in an address discussing 
the cement basing point case at the 
Washington conference of the Amer- 
ican Marketing Association. 

Pointing out that under the NRA, 
industry codes were approved pro- 
viding for systeras of fixing prices 
by private industry, Mr. Wooden said 
that “not infrequently these code 
agreements were continued by mu- 
tual consent after NRA, and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
compelled to institute proceedings 
against a number of industries which 
seem to think that they had at least 
a moral right to continue what the 
law no longer countenanced.” 

Cites Steel Code — Citing the NRA 
Steel Code as an outstanding exam- 
ple in that it openly set up the mul- 
tiple basing point system, specified 
basing points and provided elaborate 
devices for insuring adherence to the 
system of identical delivered prices, 
Mr. Wooden said he sees no way in 
which the force of the cement de- 
cision can be overcome by legislation 
without returning to the NRA pro- 
gram and philosophy. 

Mr. Wooden held that to argue the 
cement decision requires little change, 
since it runs only against a com- 
bination or planned common course 
of action, and that individual sellers 
can independently continue to discrim- 
inate in their net factory prices, is 
faulty thinking in that such assumes 
the good-faith meeting of competi- 
tion which the law requires and which 
the Supreme Court held in the Cement 
case and in the Glucose cases did 
not exist. 

That argument also overlooks 
the fact, he declared, that the Su- 
ygreme Court in the Cement decision 
has reiterated its pronouncement of 
three years ago in the Glucose cases 
that the law does not contemplate a 
meeting of competitors’ delivered 
prices through systematic and re- 
ciprocal variations among sellers in 
their net factory prices even on a 
freight absorption basis. 

No Escape — “As a practical mat- 
ter,” he said, “I see no way by which 
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the status quo of identical delivered 
price systems can be preserved by 
passing them off as individual, inde- 
pendent action. That attempt was 
made in the Cement case and the 
courts have rejected it.” 

According to Mr. Wooden, the true 
legal and economic effects of the de- 
cision will be found somewhere be- 
tween the extremes of the views ex- 
pressed in industry. He felt that if 
there are no substantial changes in 
the competitive situation resulting 
from the decision, then the whole 
business of anti-trust law enforce- 
ment is a delusion, producing only 
technical triumphs and visionary vic- 
tories worth no more than the paper 
on which the law records them. 

Favorite Criticism — Mr. Wooden, 
pointing out that a favorite criticism 
of the legal attacks on the basing 
point system as a price fixing device 
is that if such attacks are success- 
ful industry would be ‘Balkanized,”’ 
maintained that such involves an ad- 
mission that industry does not operate 


as a number of autonomous independ- 
ent competitors which the law re. 
quires, but rather as a single cartel- 
ized unit in which there is no free- 
dom of competitive action on prices. 

He held that systematic and recip- 
rocal freight absorption with conse- 
quent identity of delivered prices in- 
volves the economic waste and ab- 
surdity of cross-hauling. That, he 
insisted, does not take place under 
free competitive conditions. Freight 
absorption, he declared, is the eco- 
nomic equivalent of dumping in for- 
eign trade. 

An important trend that may come 
out of the Cement decision, Mr. Wood- 
en said, is the accentuation of the 
trend toward mergers of competing 
corporations. Present state of the 
law, he pointed out, permits such mer- 
gers up to the point where they 
clearly create a very high degree 
of monopolistic dominance violative 
of the Sherman act. 

“The Cement decision,” concluded 
Mr. Wooden, “has been characterized 
by its critics as ‘momentous.’ Those 
who approve the decision can agree 
with that characterization, for it 
provides what may be our last clear 
chance to restore and preserve a real 
competitive economy, one in which 
local enterprise is not the stunted 
and stifled victim of predatory dis- 
crimination.” 


Hearing on Chain Pricing Held 


Federal Trade Commission examiners take testimony in 


case against metal lath manufacturers also. 


Illegal 


pricing methods and discrimination charged 


TWO more actions of the Federal 
Trade Commission involving charges 
of illegal pricing methods have made 
substantial progress toward conclu- 
sion during recent months. One is 
the case against the Chain Institute 
et al and the other against the Meta! 
Lath Manufacturers Association et al. 

In the Chain Institute case oppos- 
ing attorneys on June 9, after hear- 
ings that stretched over four years, 
appeared before Trial Examiner Web- 
ster Ballinger and set forth their un- 
derstanding of the facts shown in the 
record of testimony compiled during 
the hearings. 

Mr. Ballinger now will go into se- 
clusion and his next and final move 
in the case will be to make a report 
of facts in the case, with recommen- 
dations, to the commission. After 
that, the commissioners will rule 
whether or not to issue a cease-and- 
desist order. Trial attorney Kar] 
Steinhauer, who handled this case, 
expects such an order to ensue. 


Metal Lath Case —- In the Metal 
Lath case hearings were held June 
9 in Cincinnati. The witnesses on 
that occasion were William M. Gold- 
smith, vice president and treasurer, 
Goldsmith Metal Lath Co., Cincin- 
nati, and Donald D. Connors, now 
with Goldsmith but formerly in charge 
of metal lath sales for Truscon Steel 
Division, Republic Steel Corp. They 
were questioned about the pricing 
system in vogue on metal lath. Two 
more witnesses who are still due to 
appear were scheduled by the trial 
examiner, Everett Haycraft, to be 
heard Sept. 7 and 8. After that the 
government plans to rest its case, 
after which the respondents will have 
their innings. 

The Chain Institute case involves 
a charge of a conspiracy to fix iden- 
tical delivered prices on chain prod- 
ucts, and price discrimination. The 
Metal Lath case involves a charge of 
price conspiracy and an illegal zone 
pricing system. 
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Labor Winning 
Third Round 
Wage Battle 


INDUSTRY’S anti-inflation program 
—no wage increases coupled with 
price reductions—- appears to be 
crumbling. Patterns for third round 
wage increases are taking form in 
the automotive, electrical, rubber, air- 
craft and some other major indus- 
tries. In some cases, the wage ad- 
vances are being accompanied by 
price increases. 

These developments of the past few 
weeks have revived interest in the 
wage and price policy of the basic 
steel industry, a leader in the anti- 
inflation plan. Two months ago Unit- 
ed States Steel Corp. defined the pro- 
gram by announcing it was refusing 
the United Steelworkers’ demand for 
a substantial wage increase and simul- 
taneously announced price reductions 
on its products amounting to $25 mil- 
lion annually. Other’ steelmakers 
followed the U. S. Steel example. 


Door Left Open — At that time, 
Ben Fairless, president of U. S. Steel, 
said the corporation was “hopeful 
that our action in reducing the prices 
of a number of steel products asso- 
ciated with the cost of living may 
have a beneficial effect throughout 
the nation and may be helpful in 
bringing about an early stabilization 
or reduction in the cost of living. 


“If this should prove to be the out- 
come, everyone in the country will 
benefit. If, on the contrary, costs 
should continue to advance, then in 
fairness to our einployees and stock- 
holders we will have to consider at 
some later date the adequacy of both 
wages and steel prices under the then 
existing conditions.” 

Under the two-year contract of the 
union and the basic producers, the 
union has no power to strike or oth- 
erwise press its demands for a wage 
adjustment. However, some mem- 
bers of the industry believe reconsid- 
eration of the wage issue may be nec- 
essary. 


uwoing Up — General Electric Co., 


to 4 cents an hour, but the union last 
week had refused to accept. 

Automotive companies were follow- 
ing the Chrysler settlement more fre- 
quently than the General Motors set- 
tlement which geared future wage 
rates to the cost-of-living index. Pack- 
ard raised wages 13 cents an hour, 
boosted prices $75 to $200 a car. Nash- 
Kelvinator upped wage rates by 13 
cents, raised car prices $75 to $90. 
Kaiser-Frazer gave 13 cents, and sub- 
stituted a social security plan for 
the old bonus plan. Briggs Mfg. Co. 
granted 18 cents. White Motor set- 
tled for 11 cents. 

Aluminum Co. of America offered 
an 8 per cent increase, but the Unit- 
ed Steelworkers were slow to accept 
it. Budd Co. settled for 13 cents an 
hour. Lima Locomotive signed for 
10 cents an hour. 

Four operating divisions of United 
Aircraft gave 10 per cent increase 


lron, Steel Employment, 
Earnings Cut in April 


Total payroll of the iron and stee! 
industry in the first four months of 
this year was 699,278,000, an in- 
crease of $84 million over the corre- 
sponding period of last year, accord- 
ing to the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. 

Partly because of the coal miners’ 
walkout, April employment, hours 
and weekly earnings declined from 
March. Employment was estimated 
at 626,200, including 532,500 wage 
earners, compared with a total of 
628,800 in March. Average work 
week for wage earners was 38.0 
hours, compared with 40.6 in March, 
but their average hourly pay rate 
was up from £§1.548 in March to 
$1.551 in April. 


Contract for Large Ore 
Boat Let by Inland Steel 


Inland Steel Co., Chicago, last week 
awarded a contract to Americal Ship 
Building Co., Cleveland, for construc- 


tion of what it said will be the larg- 
est and fastest ore carrier on the 
Great Lakes. ‘The ship, which is to 
be built at American’s Lorain, O.., 
yard, will be delivered in time for the 
1950 navigation season. 

It will be 668 ft long, with a molded 
breadth of 70 ft and a molded 
depth of 87 ft. At its intermediate 
draft of 2414 ft, it will carry 20,000 
tons of cargo. 


OIC Appoints Jobber 
Advisory Committees 


Appointment of industry advisory 
committees to represent the general 
steel products distributors and mer- 
chant steel products distributors by 
Secretary of ‘rece Charles 
Sawyer was announced last week by 
the Office of Industry Cooperation. 
The general steel products industry 
advisory committee will represent 
distributors handling heavy commer- 
cial steel products. The merchant 
advisory committee 
distributors of wire, 


Comme 


steel products 
will represent 


nails, rooting, etc. 


Steel Ingot Output Sets 
Peacetime Record for May 


Steel ingot production in May es- 
tablished a new peacetime high for 
that month, having recovered from 
the coal strike setback in April, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Output of ingots and steel 
for castings totaled 7,564,626 tons in 
May compared with 6,218,157 tons in 
April and 7,339,014 tons in May, 1947. 

The operating rate to 94.7 
per cent of capacity in May, the same 
rate as for the like 1947 month, from 
80.4 per cent in April. In March, 
the rate was 95.3 per cent, highest 
so far this year. 


rose 


Production in the first five months 
of the year was 35,803,898 tons com- 
pared with 35,360,843 tons in the like 
1947 period. 

Electric furnace production of steel 
set a peacetime record in May at 
405,786 tons. 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION STATISTICS 
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Senator Murray calls for expansion of steel ingot capa- 


city to 105 million tons. 


Charges shortage cost nation 


more than $15 billion in lost business and wages in 1947 


EXPANSION of this country’s steel 
capacity to 105 million tons annually 
and immediate government control of 
steel allocations are proposed by Sen. 
James E. Murray, ranking Democrat 
on the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. His report is the latest blast 
in the controversial issue of enlarg- 
ing steel capacity. 


Industry representatives hold that 
the huge construction program pro- 
posed by the expansionists in govern- 
ment and labor circles is not feasible. 
Building costs are too high. Instal- 
lation of new steel capacity now 
would drain scarce steel from urgent 
consuming needs. Raw materials are 
not available to operate an expand- 
ed capacity. Anyway, they believe 
present capacity will be adequate for 
all normal needs as soon as the ex- 
traordinary postwar demand has been 
satisfied. And, they continue, a large 
part of the present shortage was 
caused not by lack of capacity but 
by postwar strikes which prevented 
full utilization of present capacity 

Senator Murray, however, charges 
that the steel shortage last year cost 
the nation $15 billion in lost business 
and an additional $250 million that 
small business men had to pay in ex- 
cessive prices to obtain steel in the 
gray market. 

The senator also charges the large 
steel corporations are refusing to 
increase their capacity in order to 
squeeze out smaller competitive man- 
ufacturers of steel products. He 
challenges the industry assertion that 
too great an expansion will result in 
idle plants during the periods of poor 
business. 

“Either the industry must provide 
enough capacity to meet our national 
needs at all times, or the government 
must assume some share of the bur- 
den of providing the needed capacity,” 
the senator writes. 

“Without government construction 
of steel, rubber, aluminum and other 
facilities during the war, the war 
woulda either have been lost or would 
have gone on much longer.” 


ECA Cut Means Less Machinery 


Unless Congress restores the House 
cut in its budget request the Eco- 
nomic Co-operation Administration 
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will have to cut out purchase of ma- 
chine tools and other capital equip- 
ment for Europe, ECA Administrator 
Paul Hoffman told the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee June 11. The 
ainount voted by the House will suf- 
fice only to buy necessary food and 
other consumer goods and will not 





RENEGOTIATION UPHELD 


Constitutionality of the Re- 
negotiation Act as a means of 
recovering excess war profits 
was upheld last week by the Su- 
preme Court in ruling against 
three companies contesting the 
measure. Justice Harold Burton 
in delivering the majority opin- 
ion held the act was lawful, 
that it had in most instances 
led to settlement of disputes 
by agreements between the two 
parties, that the delegation of 
authority under the act to ad- 
ministrative officials was law- 
ful, and that the act provided 
that companies dissatisfied with 
the renegotiation findings could 
appeal through the tax court. 











permit supplying to Europe the cap- 
ital assistance it needs to revive its 
economy. His inference was that 
without the execution of the capital 
equipment part of the plan, the whole 
program might tend to become an 
international WPA. 


OTS Appropriation Cut 


American business will get far less 
service from the Office of Technica! 
Services, Commeree Department, dur- 
ing the coming year than at any time 
since this unit was created in 1945 
to publish technical information in 
the possession of the government. 
Whereas it has spent $790,000 in col- 
lecting and disseminating information 
in the fiscal vear about to end, its ap- 
propriation for fiscal 1949 is $200,- 
000. 

That is not quite as bad as it sounds, 
for the OTS practically has complet. 
ed processing a huge collection of re- 
ports on captured German and Jap- 


anese information. It still has man, 
German reports to handle; these ha\ 

been coming in from the British anu 
French. But the great bulk of re- 
ports to be processed in the future ar. 
those in the files of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the United 
States government—in other words, 
reports concerned with domestic tech- 
nical programs. Normally _ these 
never become available to the public. 

“Where we have been processing 
in the neighborhood of 78,000 re 
ports per year, we now will handle 
24,000,” said John C. Green, OTS di- 
rector. “What we aim to do is pick 
out the best of the reports, those 
containing the most valuable and sig- 
nificant information, and make those 
available to industry, educational in- 
stitutions, etc., at the usual nominal 
prices.” 

In one way the task ahead will be 
more difficult due to the necessity for 
evaluating the merits in each case. 
It is estimated roughly that there are 
some 1,600,000 reports on work in 
government laboratories and on gov 
ernment projects and, on the basis 
of the new appropriation, the over- 
whelming majority of. them never 
will become available to the public. 

Effective immediately, the OTS will 
publish its “Bibliography of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Reports” monthly 
instead of weekly. Each issue will 
list on an average of 2000 documents 
of which copies may be purchased. 


FTC To Rest Steel Case 


The next hearings in the action of 
the Federal Trade Commission seek- 
ing to prove existence of price con- 
spiracy in the steel industry are to 
begin July 12. At that time, accord- 
ing to Lynn C. Paulson, FTC trial 
attorney, the government expects to 
rest its case. The intervening period 
will be devoted by Mr. Paulson and 
his aides to recapitulating the evi- 
dence they so far have presented, and 
determining whether anything has 
been overlooked. 

During the two weeks’ hearings 
ended June 10 Walter S. Tower, presi- 
dent, American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute, and a number of steel company 
officials were subjected to cross ex- 
amination with respect to exhibits 
previously entered. These included 
price and extra cards of the com- 
panics issued since the Schechter de- 
cision in 1934, and letters obtained 
from the files of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. New evidence in- 
troduced by the government during 
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RESISTANCE WEED TUBE MILLS 



























re McKay Electric Resistance Weld Tube Mills can be put to work ; . 
ile 2 This has been accomplished by: 
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e illustrated above is a complete tube 
|, capable of producing sizes from 12” O.D. 
#3” O.D., from 20 to 11 gauge. We build a 
mplete range of sizes to handle require- 
nts from 4” dia., 20 gauge, to 10” dia., 
i wall. We also build a complete line.of tube 
Nd bar drawbenches. We solicit your 
viries, 
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this period included excerpts from the 
records of the TNEC hearings and 
of the Wheeler antibasing point hear- 
ings in 1936. 


Needed: Metals Scientist 


The metals industries apparently 
are passing up a prime opportunity to 
enlarge their knowledge of technical 
progress abroad. Inquiry by STEEL 
reveals that the main reason for not 
having a metallurgist on the Science 
Mission to London is the non-avail- 
ability of a suitably equipped man. 
Nominations of competent men would 
be received with favor by the State 
Department’s International Resources 
Division where Ray Vernon is the man 
responsible for manning of the Sci- 
ence Mission to London. 


Nominations should be made by 
recognized technical associations, 
such as the American Society for 
Metals, American Foundrymen’s As- 
sociation, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, American So- 
ciety of Tool Engineers, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
American Electroplaters Society, 
American Welding Society, etc., rath- 
er than by individual companies. In 
addition to the reports which these 
men would send to the State Depart- 
ment on their observations abroad, 
they would be free to deliver lectures, 
write articles and present convention 
papers on their return. 

The Science Mission to London is 
manned on a rotating basis, each 
man serving on it for a limited pe- 
riod—usually ranging from 2 to € 
months. This means that different 
types of technologists could serve on 
the mission without having to wait 
too long. 

At present the mission is manned 
chiefiy by scientists who report on 
advances in the fields of medicine, 
chemistry and applied science. There 
is a big gap in such fields as im- 
proved steels, metal finishing, ma- 
chine design, steelmaking practice 
and in metal fabricating techniques. 


Revise Overtime Pay Practices 


Employers who in the past have 
paid time and one-half for work per- 
formed on Saturdays, Sundays, or 
holidays or at hours actually outside 
the normal or regular working hours 
and have treated the extra pay as an 
overtime premium in good faith, re- 
lying on the interpretation of the 
Wage & Hour Division, are in most 
cases protected by the Portal Pay 
Act from back-wave liabilities. This 
was the comment last week by Wil- 
liam R. McComb, administrator of 
the Wage & Hour Division, on the 
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WINDOWS of WASHINGTON 


Supreme Court’s ruling granting ex- 
tra overtime to longshoremen (STEEL, 
June 14, p. 65). 

For the future, however, some em- 
ployers will have to make adjust- 
ments in their overtime pay practices 
to come within the scope of the Su- 
preme Court decision. The Wage & 
Hour Division is changing its inter- 
pretation of the law to conform with 
the court ruling and will start en- 


TRACY S. VOORHEES 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been nominated to 
be Assistant Secretary of Army. An attorney 
in private life, he served as a colonel in Judge 
Advocate General's department during World 
War Il 


forcement under the revised interpre- 
tation July 1. 

Mr. McComb advised both labor 
and management operating under the 
law to review their own overtime 
pay practices in the light of the Su- 
preme Court’s opinion. He reaffirmed 
his previously expressed opinion that, 
except for the longshoring industry, 
there would not be any significant 
back-wage liabilities growing out of 
the decision in the longshore cases. 
He pointed out that even in the long- 
shoring industry the amount of lia- 
bility would not be nearly as much 
as had been feared because of a num- 
ber of factors. Among these are the 
fact that most longshoremen have 
not worked over 40 hours a week for 
a single employer in any significant 
number of work weeks, the fact that 
there is, in most instances, a good- 
faith defense under that Portal-to- 
Portal Act insofar as payments for 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays is 
concerned, and the fact that there 
is a two-year statute of limitations 
under the act. 

“The essence of the Supreme 








Court ruling,” said Mr. McComb, “is 
that an employee who receives a high- 
er wage rate because of undesirable 
hours or disagreeable work is en- 
tithed to be paid for work beyond 40 
hours in a workweek at time and one- 
half figured on his actual pay, but 
that extra pay received for working 
long hours is not a part of the regular 
rate and can be credited against the 
overtime pay required by the Wage 


_& Hour Law.” 


Stagger Export Applications 


A staggered time schedule of dates 
for submission of license applications 
covering proposed exports of iron and 
steel products against third quarter 
quotas has been announced by Office 
of International Trade. The new pro- 
cedure replaces the former practice 
under which all applications against 
a quarterly quota were submitted at 
least two weeks before the first day 
of the quarter. The staggered sched- 
ule of submission dates is designed 
to provide speedier return of applica- 
tions and a more efficient method of 
issuing export licenses against quo- 
tas for iron and steel products. 

Date for submission of applications 
for third quarter range through 
Aug. 5. 


Trading with Germany 


What American exporters and im- 
porters need to know about economic 
conditions, foreign trade procedures 
and military government regulations 
in order to trade with postwar Ger- 
many is explained in a 34-page pam- 
phlet just issued by the Office of 
International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

The pamphlet, entitled “Trading 
with Postwar Germany,” is available 
from the Department of Commerce 
field offices or the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D C., for 
5 cents. 

Export and import potentialities 
of the American and British zones 
are explained in some detail, with 325 
possible exports and about 150 possi- 
ble imports listed. 


Hirsch To Aid Scrap Return 


Alfred H. Hirsch, former scrap con- 
sultant for the Army Service Forces 
and head of the WAA scrap division 
at Cleveland, has been appointed in- 
dustrial specialist with the Office of 
Industry Co-operation. He soon will 
go to Germany to serve as liaison 
officer with the military government 
for the purpose of expediting ship- 
ment of scrap from Germany to Amer- 
ican steel mills. 
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Industrial Preparedness Pushed 


Munitions Board chairman tells Machinery & Allied 
Products Institute meeting that nation’s industrial pre- 
paredness assures peace for long time to come 


THOMAS J. HARGRAVE, chair- 
man, the Munitions Board, is person- 
ally convinced we will not have an- 
other major war in the near future. 

He made this statement at the an- 
nual meeting of the Machinery & Al- 
lied Products Institute June 10, at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington. 
The reason, he said, is that we are 
too well prepared at present to invite 
attack. If we maintain and intensify 
our preparation, he felt sure, we will 
enjoy peace for a long time to come. 

Mr. Hargrave’s remarks were of 
particular significance because his 
organization has the top responsibili- 
ty for planning the military aspects 
of industrial mobilization in support 
of the strategic and logistic plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. To such 
good effect has the drive to mobilize 
industry in advance of another war 
been pushed, that most leading com- 
panies, in the number of 11,000 or 
more, know today what they would 
be called on to do if @ war broke out 
tomorrow. All other plants will be 
enrolled in this program within six 
months to a year, he said. 


Tells of Activities — He told about 
some of the activities now under way. 
Congress has been asked to authorize 
an increase in the number of special 
war plants to be kept intact in a 
standby condition from the present 
151 to 405. Congress, which has 
authorized the placing of 192,000 mili- 
tary-purpose machine tools in stand- 
by has been asked to authorize pick- 
ling of an additional 100,000. The 
machine tool industry has been asked 
for, and now is working on, a “prod- 
uct” priority plan which will be con- 
sidered in establishing the basis for 
machine tool allocation by indus- 
tries in an emergency. 

The three services have a uniform 
cataloging system which already has 
been efiectuated to an advanced 
stage. Uniform procurement regu- 
lations for the three services should 
be ready for announcement by Aug. 
1. One of the provisions will be pur- 
chase by one service of identical goods 
used by all three. 

Foreign Trade Section — A new 
step by the Munitions Board is crea- 
tion of a Foreign Trade Section which 
will sit on the interdepartmental com- 
mittee that determines whether the 
Office of International Trade will issue 
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shipping licenses or deny them in the 
case of individual orders for export. 
This Foreign Trade Section will look 
after all military considerations en- 
tering into our foreign trade policies. 

Another important matter brought 
to the attention of the members was 
the rewriting of the famous “green 
book,” the book which designates 
allowable costs in executing govern- 
ment contracts. C. A. Packard, vice 
president and comptroller, Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corp., and 
chairman of the MAPIi Accounting 
Council Subcommittee on Contract 
Cost Principles, reported that if the 
green book comes out in its present 
revised state, “I fail to see where the 
contractor is going to get back all 
his costs.” 

Allowable Costs — The items now 
subject to disallowance in whole or 
in part, Mr. Packard reported, are: 
1—All general selling expenses other 
than those chargeable to the particu- 
lar contract, with selling commis- 
Sions disallowed entirely; 2—royalty 
payments to an officer or anyone else 
having a substantial interest in the 
contractor’s business; 3—advertising; 
4—-contributions to local and other 
welfare funds; 5—collection  ex- 
penses; and other items. 

Furthermore, the inspectors have 
too much latitude in determining 
what costs are allowable. The in- 
spector, for example, may disallow 
all compensation for spoiled or re- 
jected work. 

Instead of the 10 or 12-pave state- 
ment on policy in the green book, 
said Mr. Packard, his committee has 
been trying to get the service officers 
to adopt this simple policy: A gov- 
ernment contractor’s cost shall be 


the sum total of all costs properly 
chargeable on the same basis as is 
customary in connection with com- 
mercial work. 

Rear Admiral Frank Baldwin, 
chairman of the joint service com- 
mittee which is rewriting the green 
book, said that his group will con- 
tinue to work with Mr. Packard’s 
group and with other groups from 
industry; the “door still is open for 
complaints and suggestions,” he said. 
However, it was clear that the bulk 
of the spadework has been done. Ad- 
miral Baldwin’s committee is due 
to make a final report by July 1. 


Renegotiation Opposed — Objection 
to peacetime revival of contract re- 
negotiation (in Public Law 547, which 
authorized the Secretary of Defense 
to renegotiate all contracts let in con- 
nection with the 70-group Air Force 
program) was expressed by A. G. 
Bryant, president, National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, and presi- 
dent, Cleereman Machine Tool Co. 

“The provision for renewal of rene- 
gotiation is not only insidious in its 
possibilities but typical of the falla- 
cious thinking which leads us to 
avoid the one thing that will make 
for efficiency in production, and that 
is the profit incentive . . . Renegotia- 
tion in World War II encouraged in- 
efficiency, put a premium upon delay, 
and gave no real recognition to ini- 
tiative, experience and performance,” 
said Mr. Bryant. 

British Tool Conscious — Machine 
tools can be sold to the British, re- 
ported James Y. Scott, president, Van 
Norman Co., but not, as a general rule, 
the many types of standard tools 
which have been sold in volume to 
Great Britain in the past. Rather, 
there is a good market there for 
specialized machine tools of high pro- 
ductive capacity which can be placea 
in in-line production setups. The 
British are more export minded than 
ever and welcome machines and meth- 
ods which will increase their effi- 
ciency. 


Calendar of Meetings . . . 


June 21-25, American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials: Annual meeting and exhibit of test- 
ing apparatus and related equipment, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Society head- 
quarters are located at 1916 Race St., 
Philadelphia. 


June 21-25, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Summer general meeting, Mexico 
City, Mexico. Institute secretary is H. H. 
Henline, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 


June 28-30, American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion: Fifth annual chapter chairman con- 
ference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Society 
secretary-treasurer is William W. Maloney, 
222 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


June 28-July 1, American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety: Annual convention and industrial fin- 
ishing exposition, Ambassador Hotel, Atlan- 


tic City, N. J. Society headquarters are at 
473 York Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. 

July 16-24, American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation: 1948 convention and road show. 
Soldier Field, Chicago. Association head- 
quarters are in the International Bldg. 
Washington. 

July 21-23, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers: Summer convention, Olympic Hotel 
Seattle. 

July 26-27, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
Inc.: Midyear meeting, Ambassador Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Institute executive 
vice president is E. C. Barringer, Dupont 
Circle Bldg., Washington. 

Aug. 10-13, First Western Packaging Exposi- 
tion and Conference: San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium, San Francisco. 
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Politics Wreck 
Bizone's Steel 


Planning Group 


DUSSZLDORF, GERMANY 
REVITALIZATION of the Ruhr’s 
steel industry was given a sharp set- 
back recently when the Anglo-Amer- 
ican-German Steel Commission, set 
up to study methods for increasing 
steel production, was dissolved. Its 
dissolution followed a rift in polit- 
ical ideologies between the participat- 
ing countries. 

local point of the dispute was Dr 
Herrman Reusch Jr., a German repre- 
sentative on the commission. Dr. 
Reusch, president of Gute Hoffnungs 
Huette, is the leading German ex- 
ponent of free enterprise. He is 
liked and trusted by many of the 
Americans here, some of whom had 
had business associations with him 
before the war. Socialistic-minded 
British and German trade union men, 
however, have openly fought him and 
have protested his serving on the 
commission. 

The trade unions have attacked 
him as a warmongering heavy indus- 
trialist, subservient to the Nazis, and 
threatened to call a general strike 
in the Ruhr unless he was fired from 
the commission. A strike in his own 
plant was actually called in protest 
against his appointment to the com- 
mission, and pressure was applied 
on the Bizonal economic council of 
the Germans to withdraw its support 
vf him in order to avoid a party split 
which might endanger impending 
adoption of currency reform meas- 
ures and frustrate passage of acts 
broadening co-operation in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. 

Commission Disbanded—The coun- 
cil acquiesced to the trade unions in 
their demands, and the Allied com- 
manders, rather than dismiss Dr. 
Reusch outright at trade union in- 
stigation and be forced to nominate 
any successor who would be accept- 
able to the trade unions, dissolved 
the commission. 

The fight over Dr. Reusch is only 
one evidence of the intense struggle 
looming for domination of Germany’s 
steel industry. A. plan for reorgani- 
zation of the industry has been pre- 
pared by the trade unions, under 
which the gains of this group in di- 
recting the operations of the inde- 
pendent steel companies formed 
through deconcentration would be ex- 
tended and consolidated throughout 
the industry. The plan envisions for- 
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STUOY WS. 
METHODS: Three 
members ofa 
French industrial 
mission, studying 
American produc- 
tion and manage- 
ment know-how 
which can. aid 
reconstruction ef- 
forts in their own 
country, visit the 
Philadelphia 
plants of SKF In- 
dustries Inc. to 
observe the fine 
points of ball and 
roller bearing 
manufacture. The 
mission came to 
this country at the 
invitation of W. 
Averell Harriman, 


roving ambassa- 
dor for ERP 








mation of an Iron & Steel Adminis- 
trative Council, as a steel parliament, 
and an Iron & Steel Administrative 
Office, as a steel cabinet. 

The council would be composed of 
12 trade union and 12 industrial asso- 
ciation members, with the head ap- 
pointed by the Economic Council and 
an additional representative being 
named by the Economic Administra- 
tion. This council would have the 
job of working out the principles and 
methods for the industry within the 
framework of economic policy laid 
down by the government. It is feared 
it would completely subcrdinate busi- 
ness and free enterprise principles 
to political issues. 

The administrative office would 
issue production, price and other man- 
agerial directives to steel producers. 
It would force the industry into a 
planned economy of the socialist mold. 

These plans, if carried out, would 
result in domination of the industry 
by groups which are not in the ma- 
jority in the industry. Less than 
half of all steel workers are now in 
unions. In many cases only 40 per 
cent of the workers decide on strikes 
and have usurped the right to speak 
for all employees, on strike issues 
only union members being able to 
vote. During strikes financial sup- 
port is given only to members and 
only members are allowed to perform 
maintenance work. 

Currency Reform in Offing — The 
long-awaited currency reform is 
expected by June 27. Its ma- 


jor result, by making only 5 
per cent of cash and bank bal- 
ances eligible for conversion into the 
new currency, will be to tighten money 
supply as drastically as possible, thus 
squeezing all available stocks of mer- 
chandise into the market. All prices 
are expected to be removed from 
control, and rationing will be elimi- 
nated to a large extent. Only bread, 
meat and fats and clothing and shoes 
will be rationed. Coal and steel will 
remain for a short time under a loose 
allotment system. 

The deflationary tendencies of the 
slash in money supply is expected 
to provide a great incentive to ex- 
port, if only for liquidity’s sake. Ex- 
ports even at a loss will be preferable 
to amassing hoards of goods for 
which no money is available in the 
domestic markets. 

Such sweeping changes will nat- 
urally bring many new problems to 
business. But it is understood enough 
money for working capital and sal- 
aries will be provided. 

The reform will have intense so- 
cial implications. The propertied 
class in Germany would be wiped 
out almost completely. Income in the 
future will be derived only from work, 
with income from investments nonex- 
istent at the beginning and rising 
only as new savings and investments 
are made. The reform will, how- 
ever, maintain the German economy 
in a private enterprise system, gov- 
erned by the incentives of the free 
market. 
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Goal Upped as 
British Steel 
Output Climbs 


BIRMINGHAM, ENG. 
MEMBERS of the British govern- 
ment are predicting enactment of a 
bill nationalizing the steel industry 
toward the end of this year, despite 
vigorous protests from all sections of 
the trade and from within the ranks 
of the government itself. 

Meanwhile, the steel production 
target for this year had been raised 
from 14 to 14.5 million tons. Output 
is still running at an annual rate of 
over 15 million tons—May’s yearly 
rate having been 15,220,000 tons— 
and while some decline is expected 
during the summer, it is anticipated 
that the target will be éxceeded sub- 
stantially. : 

In line with the continuing export 
drive, April’s exports of iron and 
steel reached 614,037 tons, which 
compared with 592,861 tons in the 
like 1947 month. Principal exported 
item was wrought tubes at 93,143 
tons, followed by tin plates at 65,614 
tons. 

Import Trend Varied—To support 
the high steelmaking rate, increased 
quantities of pig iron, scrap and iron 
ore are being brought in from abroad. 
In April, pig iron imports were 
10,784 tons, compared with 1426 tons 
in the like 1947 month. Scrap im- 
ports aggregated 171,148 tons from 
January through April, compared 
with 75,210 in the comparable period 
of last year. The high rate of pig 
iron production is being achieved by 
increased consumption of foreign 
ore, most of which is from Sweden 
and which in April amounted to 
nearly 300,000 tons. Imports of 
semifinished steel to Britain, how- 
ever, are considerably below what 
they were a year ago. In April 8400 
tons were imported as against 17,019 
tons in the like 1947 month, and for 
the first four months of the year 
Britain’s semifinished imports were 
36,119 tons compared with 76,919 in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

As additional steelmaking and 
blast furnace capacity is brought in 
under construction programs now in 
progress, the raw materials problem 
is expected to intensify. Even now 
low level of scrap receipts is threat- 
ening to cut the ingot rate, and 
blast furnaces will soon feel the ef- 
fect of growing competition from 
Germany for Swedish ore. On the 
other hand, coke and coal shipments 
have shown improvement recently. 
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Facts for industry... 


(As reported by government agencies) 


Steel Doilers Orders were 
booked in April for 1339 steel boil- 
ers of 100 sq ft of heating surface 
and over. Their total surface was 
1.6 million sq ft. This compares 
with March bookings of 1287 boil- 
ers with heating surface of 1.7 
million sq ft. Of the April total 
629 boilers, or 47 per cent, were 
stationary power boilers of over 15 
Ib pressure; 697, or 52 per cent, 
were steel heating boilers, and 13 
were marine boilers. Heating sur- 
face of the stationary power boil- 
ers accounted for 75 per cent of 
the total. During 1947 orders 
were placed for boilers with 16.9 
million sq ft of heating surface. 
This represented 8141 stationary 
power boilers, 7935 heating boilers 
and 35 marine boilers. Census Bu- 
reau, Commerce Dept. 


Domestic Water Systems—Fac- 
tory shipments of domestic water 
systems, including pumps and wind- 
mills, in April were 55,188 units 
valued at $4.3 million. This was 
a decrease of 11 per cent in num- 
ber and 9 per cent in value from 
March shipments. Compared with 
March, shipments of jet systems 
were down 15 per cent, non-jet 
systems 7 per cent, pump jacks 
15 per cent and cylinders 18 per 
cent. Shipments of hand and wind- 
mill pumps were up 8 per cent, 
windmill heads 22 per cent and 
windmill towers 31 per cent. 
Census Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Housing Type Trailers —— April 
production of housing type trailer 
coaches was 5517 units and ship- 
ments totaled 5698 units, with a 
value of $10.2 million. This was a 
17 per cent increase in number and 
20 per cent in value over March 
shipments. Compared with the 
samme month last year, 4 per cent 
more trailers with 17 per cent 
greater valuation were shipped. 
Census Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Wrought Aluminum—Shipments 
of aluminum wrought products in 
April totaled 138,967,000 lb, and 
although 13 per cent less than the 
peacetime peak shipments of 
March were 26 per cent higher 
than for the comparable 1947 
month. Practically all of the de- 


crease centered in shipments of 
plate, sheet and strip which totaled 
106.7 million lb from 127 million 1b 
in March. The remainder of the 
April shipments consisted of 15.1 
million 1b of rolled’ structural 
shapes, rod, bar and wire; 16.1 
million lb of extruded shapes, tube 
blooms and tubing; and 1.1 million 
Ib of powder, flake and paste. Not 
included in the total were 2.2 mil- 
lion Ib which were shipped to man- 
ufacturers for further processing. 
Census Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Malleable Iron Castings — April 
malleable iron castings shipments, 
at 80,602 short tons, were 7 per 
cent below the peak of 86,767 tons 
reached in March. Of the total, 
45,941 tons, or 57 per cent, were 
shipped as rough castings to out- 
side trades. The remaining 34,661 
tons were for the producers’ own 
use. New orders booked for sale 
to outside trades in the month 
amounted to 42,168 tons, 4 per 
cent under March bookings. Cen- 
sus Bureau, Commerce Dept. 


Steel Shipping Containers 
Production of steel shipping bar- 
rels, drums, and pails in 1947 
amounted to 27.1 million heavy- 
type barrels and drums, 8.8 million 
light-type barrels and drums, and 
61.1 million steel packages, kegs 
and pails. Heavy-type container 
production was 19 per cent high- 
er than in 1946 and almost equaled 
the 1943 record of 27.2 ‘million. 
Production of light-type units de- 
clined slightly from the 1946 to- 
tal, but production of packages, 
kegs and pails was 10 per cent 
higher. Census Bureau, Com- 
merce Dept. 


Heating Stoves—Domestic heat- 
ing stove production in March was 
365,857 units, compared with 351,- 
333 in February. Shipments in the 
latest month totaled 265,193 units, 
valued at $6.0 million, compared 
with 261,925 and $6.5 million in 
February. Gas heating stoves ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of the to- 
tal output, and kerosene, gasoline 
and fuel oil stoves for 42 per cent. 
The remainder consisted of wood 
and coal-burning stoves. Census 
Bureau, Commerce Dept. 
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ARON SEAT NOPE STEPS ron 


By A. H. ALLEN 9 Detroit Editor, STEEL 


Mirrors of Motordom 


Steel shipments to auto industry set alltime record in 
1947 at 9,273,000 tons, but car and truck assemblies 
rank only fourth. Several companies increase prices 


DETROIT 
AUTOMOTIVE companies last year 
received a larger tonnage of steel 
products than ever before, taking 9,- 
273,000 net tons in 1947, compared 
to the previous record of 8,882,000 
tons in 1941. 

Despite these record shipments, car 
and truck production in the United 
States was only the fourth highest 
in the industry’s history. Total pro- 
duction of 4,799,493 units last year 
was exceeded in 1929 with 5,358,420, 
in 1937 with 4,808,085, and in 1941 
with 4,838,561 units. 

Throughout the year, the chief com- 
plaint of auto companies was lack 
of steel and the year was punctuated 
by frequent shutdowns to accumu- 
late inventories of steel. 

A natural question arises as to why 
auto production should not have been 
higher and in line with the record 
shipments of steel products. 

The answer is fairly simple. First, 
the auto industry was called upon to 
produce replacement parts at a very 
high level. Second, an unusually high 
percentage of 1947 output was trucks, 
which naturally take more steel per 
unit than do the lighter passenger 
cars. Third, pestwar passenger car 
models with their heavier and wider 
bodies require more steel. 

Largest Consumer — The auto in- 
dustry not only received more steel 
last year than ever before, but it 
maintained its position as the No. i 
industrial consumer of the metal, 
taking 14.7 per cent of the total fin- 
ished steel shipped. The 9,273,000 
tons used by the auto industry in- 
cludes 8,846,419 tons in direct ship- 
ments and 427,000 tons of automo- 
tive forgings. 

Percentagewise, the auto industry’s 
share of total steel output is some- 
what lower than in the better prewar 
years. In 1929, automakers received 
7,114,000 net tons, or 17.57 per cent 
of total shipments. In 1937, it took 
6,553,556 tons, or 20.4 per cent of 
the total. 

Steel shipments still are a major 
problem for the auto companies and 
two leading producers, Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors, were forced to close 
their plants recently for lack of ma- 
terial. This is the result of steel 
mill curtailments during the April 


coal strike, the effects of which are 
now being felt in the consuming in- 
dustries. 

Notwithstanding, auto assemblies 
for the first five months this year are 
running ahead of 1947; 2,068,867 cars 
and trucks were assembled in the 
United States through May this year, 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S and Canada 


1948 1947 

January 422,324 366,205 
February 399,460 393,636 
March 519,126 443,588 
April . 461,348 445,137 
May . 355,100* 404,191 
June PU as 421,466 
July 400.944 
August 364,478 
September 444,501 
October 461,536 
November 417,493 
December 492,109 

12 mos. 5,055,284 


* Preliminary. 


Estimates for week ended: 


1948 1947 
May 29 92,772 79,315 
June 5 75,607 98,499 
June 12 109,688 97,943 
June 19 100,000 102,545 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











compared with 1,952,446 in the first 
five months last year. 


Great Lakes Ups Capacity 


Telephone of George R. Fink, presi- 
dent of Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
here, must have started ringing furi- 
ously last Monday after the Sunday 
publication of an exclusive interview 
in the Detroit Free Press, in which 
he stated his plant hopes to produce 
100,000 tons of cold-rolled sheets this 
month, compared with productive ca- 
pacity of 60,000 tons monthly at the 
end of the war. Not only that, by 
the end of August Great Lakes should 
be producing cold-rolled at the rate 





of 120,000 tons a month, and “not 
long after” the figure will be boosted 
to 130,000 tons. 

It is rarely Mr. Fink cares to make 
any detailed public disclosure of cur- 
rent and future steel production ac- 
tivity. Last September, after he testi- 
fied before a Senate committee to 
the effect annual cold-rolled sheet 
capacity would be expanded from 
700,000 to 1,200,000 tons annually, he 
was besieged by auto company presi- 
dents seeking more body steel. In the 
latest interview he told Leo Dono- 
van, Free Press reporter, “I know 
Tll be besieged again when this is 
made public. Tll be glad when we 
have to go back selling steel again.” 

A few quick calculations show 
Great Lakes by fall will be shipping 
70,000 tons a month more of cold- 
rolled sheets than it did three years 
ago. The average automobile re- 
quires about 1 ton of cold-rolled, so 
this means that an additional 70,000 
cars monthly can be produced now, 
on the basis of steel supplied by Great 
Lakes alone, and this supplier fur- 
nishes roughly 20 per cent of auto- 
motive cold sheet requirementg a 
figure which, incidentaily, is being 
boosted to 25 per cent by the addi- 
tional capacity. Probably 85-90 per 
cent of all Great Lakes sheet goes 
to the automotive industry. 

The catch, of course, is that auto- 
mobiles currently require about 20 
per cent more cold-rolled sheets than 
prior to the war because of wider 
and heavier bodies and the unprece- 
dented high volume of replacement 
parts manufacture, so the net gain 
by virtue of the additional steel ton- 
nage available is not nearly as large 
as the above figures appear to indi- 
cate. In other words, 117 per cent in- 
crease in cold-rolled sheet capacity at 
Great Lakes has raised its share of 
total automotive body sheet only 5 
percentage points. 

Equipment most recently added to 
Great Lakes’ facilities cost about 
$4 million and include two bessemer 
converters, a continuous pickler and 
extensions and additions to cold-fin- 
ishing equipment. 


Prices Going Up 


Increased wage costs as result of 
third round adjustments are being 
accompanied by price advances by 
some auto makers. 

Packard announced price increases 
of $75 to $200 simultaneously with 
the granting of a 13-cent hourly wage 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright and its use in any form without permission is prohibited ) 
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PLAYBOY: 
played in New York. 
Buffalo. 

Corp. presenting keys to Actress Faye Emerson. 








Three-passenger convertible model of the Playboy is dis- 
This model is scheduled to sell for $985 f.o.b. 
Photo shows President Louis Horwitz of the Playboy Motor Car 
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increase to the company’s employees. 

Nash upped prices $75 to $90, while 
granting a 13-cent wage raise. 

Chevrolet raised prices on trucks 
and commercial vehicles from $45 to 
$95. Part of this increase is attrib- 
uted to higher manufacturing costs 
of new features. No increase in pas- 
senger car models is contemplated 
by Chevrolet at this time. 

GMC Truck & Coach Division of 
General Motors advanced its entire 
truck line from $10 to $110. 

The third round wage pattern ap- 
pears to be forming around the 
Chrysler settlement of a flat wage 
increase in the neighborhood of 13 
cents an hour. In addition to those 
mentioned, Hudson, Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Kaiser-Frazer and others have settled 
on this basis. Kaiser-Frazer in ad- 
dition has substituted a social securi- 
ty plan for its bonus plan. 


Tucker Appeals to Public 


Preston Tucker, president of the 
new automobile company bearing his 
name, is buying full page advertis- 
ing space in metropolitan newspapers 
to accuse other auto manufacturing 
companies and officials in Washing- 
ton of hampering his efforts to get 
into production on his new car. 

Chief among his complaints was 
that the War Assets Administration 
had rejected his bid for a government- 
owned blast furnace plant in Cleve- 
land, operated by Republic Steel 
Corp. WAA found both Tucker’s bid 
and one submitted by Republic Steel 
inadequate. 

Late last week the Securities & 
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Exchange Commission petitioned fed- 
eral court at Chicago to order Tucker 
to produce its operating and financial 
records and federal Judge John P. 
Barnes gave the Tucker Corp. until 
June 22 to show cause why these data 
should not be produced. A year ago 
SEC issued a report saying: ‘The 
manner in which funds of the cor- 
poration have been administered in 
certain instances raises some grave 
questions as to whether a proper 
stewardship of corporate funds has 
been consistently maintained.” 
Tucker, incidentally, is engaged in 
a novel merchandising scheme. Ac- 
cessories for Tucker cars are being 
offered for sale in advance of the 
car’s delivery. Buyers who take sets 
of accessories costing $230 to $284 
can get a factory-confirmed “sequence 
number” guaranteeing them delivery 
of cars in sequence of production. 


Gasoline Outlook Fair 


Prospects for the nation’s gasoline 
supply for this summer and fall 
“look pretty good” to Max Ball of 
the Interior Department. 

“We feel fairly confident now that, 
unless the public drives recklessly 
far and recklessly fast, there will be 
no actual gasoline shortage,” says 
Mr. Ball. 

He added that there may be spot 
shortages throughout the Midwest 
due to inadequate transportation and 
distribution. 


Cadillac To Open Branches 


To take advantage of the expand- 


ing market for fine automobiles 
California, the Cadillac Division of 
General Motors will establish factory 
sales branches in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland and Pasadena 
next Jan. 1. California now accounts 
for 10 to 12 per cent of Cadillac’s to- 
tal sales volume. 


Discontinue Fleet Discounts 


Ford Motor Co. has terminated its 
fleet sales agreements under which 
large buyers of its cars and trucks 
were given discounts of about 3 per 
cent if a minimum of 20 vehicles 
were purchased each year. 

Similar action was taken by Gen- 
eral Motors two weeks ago. 


To Exhibit Old Cars 


James Melton, opera and radio 
singer, will turn his hobby of collect- 
ing Stanley Steamers, Duryeas and 
other ancient autos into a cash-at- 
the-ticket-window proposition. Some 
50 of his 100 old cars will be shown 
at a museum near Norfolk, Conn., 
at which the public for a fee may 
take a peep at the oldtime cars. 

According to the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, Mr. Melton’s hobby has not 
been a total financial loss to date. 
The bureau has ruled that the singer 
may deduct his $20,000-a-year hobby 
as a promotion expense which aids 
his singing career. 


Aircraft Procurement Mapped 


Procurement of new naval] aircratt 
has been mapped out under the $653,- 
635,000 authorized for that purpose 
by the Secretary of Defense from 
Congressional appropriations. Break- 
down by manufacturer and quantity 
is as follows: 


Manufacturer Quantity 
Fighters 

McDonnell 179 
Grumman 317 
Douglas 28 
Chance-Vought 52 
576 

Attack Type 
Douglas Paaren 356 
Grumman 23 
Martin 47 
426 

Patrol Type 
Lockheed 82 

Transports 
Fairchild 8 
Grumman 6 
Undetermined 2 
16 

Helicopters 
Sikorsky Ait Srey 37 
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Now... Every dl 


IN SECONDS, you can reproduce any 
drawing as any one of a variety of Ozalid 
prints. 

You simply select the desired type of 
Ozalid sensitized material .. . place your 
drawing on it...and feed into the Ozalid 
machine. 

Thus, every drawing has a future 
which you control. A future which allows 
you to always match the print to the job 
at hand... and realize these definite ad- 
vantages in drafting room, shop or office. 


2? 





Your drawings can be reproduced with 
black, blue, red or sepia lines on a white 
or tinted background. Thus, you can 
color code prints of different depart- 
ments or operations— speed routing, re- 
duce possibility of error. 


2. PREFER PRINTS ON LIGHT, 


STANDARD, OR HEAVY WEIGHT PAPER?. 





You can make all three types with Ozalid 
... to suit your specific requirements. 
Light or standard weight prints for or- 
dinary use or convenience in filing; heavy 
weight prints for reference charts, man- 
uals, ete. You can even make Ozaprints 
with reproductions on both sides of the 
sheet. 


3, ARE EXTRA MASTERS NEEDED? 


You can make translucent Ozalid Inter- 
mediates directly from your tracings ... 
and use these as Masters in your print- 
making. This eliminates wear and tear 
on the original . . . also provides Masters 
for different departments, branches, sub- 
contractors, etc. Ozalid Intermediates 
are actually better to print from than 
original drawings—for they increase line 
densities and can be made on new plastic- 
coated surfaces . . . impervious to stain- 
ing and smudging. 


4, WILL CHANGES OR ADDITIONS 


BE MADE TO ORIGINAL ? 





Valuable drafting time is saved with 
Ozalid. Instead of altering your original 
... you can make your changes or addi- 
tions on a translucent Ozalid print. New 
products—like Ozalid Strip Film—with a 
transparent adhesive base—can be used 
to transfer title blocks or sections from 
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one drawing or translucent Master to 


Db 
another. 


5. WANT TO COMBINE ONE 


DRAWING WITH ANOTHER ? 





Assume that you wish to show the de- 
tails of two or more drawings on one 
print—here’s how easy it is: Make a 
transparent QOzalid film print of each 
drawing . . . then overlay these on a sheet 
of Ozalid sensitized paper and process. 


You get a composite print —all details 
exactly as you want them. A big advan- 
tage in evaluating floor plans, work lay- 
outs, wiring diagrams, etc. 


6. WANT TO ELIMINATE 


PRINT REPLACEMENT ? 





If grease and grime are a problem in the 
shop or field, make your work prints on 
durable Ozaplastic, which can be cleaned 
in seconds with a damp cloth. 


ALL OZALID PRINTS PRODUCED 
IN SAME MANNER 


* No tie-ups when you shift from one type of print production to another. Simply 
choose your Ozalid material ... and your Ozalid Streamliner exposes and dry de- 
velops it. Standard work prints are produced in 25 seconds. 


* Your drawings can be up to 42 inches wide, any length. Roll stock or cut sheets 
can be used. (Special machines accommodate 54” wide drawings. ) 


* You—or anyone else—can be the operator. A few hours and you’re an 


s9 
expert. 


* See all the Ozalid prints you make from any drawing... and learn full story. 


Mail coupon today. 





EE ee Ee eS ee a ee eS 4 
DEPT. NO. 107 | 

oO A L I D A Division of General Aniline | 
& Film Corp., Johnson City, New York | 
Gentlemen: Please send free copy of Ozalid Stream- | 
liner booklet containing samples of 10 types of Ozalid | 
prints. | 
| 

Name fees Position | 
Company | 
Address | 
| 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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WAA To Finish 
Plant Disposals 


In Midwest 


WAR ASSETS Administration has 
launched a drive to complete dis- 
posal of all government plants in 
the Chicago region, following clari- 
fication of the recent “freeze” order 
on surplus facilities. 

Munitions Board has designated 
some WAA properties for application 
of the national security clause. Under 
this clause, the government retains 
rights in the event of a national em- 
ergency to utilize the unit for pro- 
duction under government contract. 
Both classifications of plants—those 
subject to and those not subject to the 
clause—are being offered for sale or 
lease. 

Few on Sealed Bid Basis—Of the 
total remaining available surplus 
plants, two Rockford, Ill., factories 
and part of the Vigo Ordnance Plant, 
Terre Haute, Ind., are being offered 
on a sealed bid basis. Other plants 
are for disposal by negotiation. 

The following units are listed ac- 
cording to the former occupant, lo- 
cation and size. Plants not subject 
to the national security clause in- 
clude: U. S. Navy, Rockdale, IIl., 700,- 
000 sg ft; Eddy Paper Co., Rockford, 
Ill., 215,000 sq ft; Sundstrand Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., 116,000 
sq ft; Continental Motors Corp., De- 
troit, 32,400 sq ft; Dow Magnesium 
Corp., Marysville, Mich., 507,000 sq 
ft; National Carbon Co., Fostoria, O., 
109,600 sq ft; Willys-Overland Motors 
Inc., Toledo, O., 350,000 sq ft; Com- 
modity Credit Corp., Blocming Prairie, 
Minn., 28,000 sq ft; Commodity Cred- 
it Corp., New Richland, Minn., 28,000 
sq ft; and Wells, Minn., 28,000 sq 
ft; Vigo Ordnance Works, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 75,000 sq ft. 

Plants subject to the national 
security clause include: Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, 38 
acres of harbor yards; Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Seneca, Ill., 195-acre 
shipyard; Commodity Credit Corp., 
Galesburg, Ill., 28,000 sq ft; Continen- 
tal Foundry & Machine Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind., 270,000 sq ft; Commodity 
Credit Corp., Ripon, Wis., 28,000 sq 
ft; Continental Aviation & Engineer- 
ing Co., Muskegon, Mich., 800,000 sq 
ft; Dow Chemical Co., Bay City, 
Mich., 105,000 sq ft; Lima Tank ar- 
senal, Lima, O., 85,000 sq ft plus 100- 
acre test area; Ohio Steel Foundry 
Co., Lima, O., 158,000 sq ft; Magne- 
sium Reduction Co., Luckey, O., 194,- 
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CRANKSHAFT FOR PRESS: Marshall M. Smith, president of E. W. Bliss 

Co., shows William E. Paris, vice president and director of operations, 

Willys-Overland Motors Inc., Toledo, the turning of a large crankshaft 

for a Bliss press to be used in the automotive industry at an open house 

held in observance of the Bliss company’s $1,250,000 Toledo plant 
expansion 








000 sq ft; Willys-Overland Motors 
Inc., Toledo, O., 467,000 sq ft. 


American Great Lakes Ore 
Fleet Totals 267 Vessels 


American Great Lakes ore carrier 
fleet is seven vessels smaller this 
year than it was in 1947, the de- 
crease in capacity amounting to 
53,400 tons per trip, according to the 
M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland. This 
year’s fleet cornprises 267 vessels 
having a capacity of 2,631,550 tons 
per trip. 

Compared with 1947 fleets, Hutch- 
inson & Co. has two fewer vessels, 
accounting for a loss of 13,100 tons 
per trip; Browning Steamship Co., 
two fewer, 10,800 tons; Wilson Tran- 
sit Co., one less, 7100 tons; Columbia 
Transportation Co., one less, 10,400 
tons; and Boland & Cornelius, one 
less, 12,000 tons. Of the seven vessels 
eliminated from the American fleet, 
three are now under Canadian reg- 
istry (Martin Mullen, W. D. Calver- 
ley Jr., 8. H. Robbins); two are con- 
verted self-unloaders (John Roen and 
S. B. Way); two are in miscellaneous 
trade (Penobscott and Sonora.) The 
Fred L. Hewitt has been renamed the 
Sonoma. 

Pittsburgh Steamship Co. main- 
tains its leadership with 62 vessels, 
having a capacity of 696,350 tons 
per trip, and is followed by the Inter- 
lake Steamship Co., 36 vessels, 364,- 
900 tons; Hutchinson & Co., 31 ves- 
sels, 275,850 tons; Cleveland-Cliffs 


Iron Co., 17 vessels, 165,500 tons 
plus 5 WSA vessels, 30,100 tons; 
Great Lakes Steamship Co., 15 ves- 
sels, 139,100 tons; M. A. Hanna Co. 
(agent), 13 vessels, 139,100 tons; 
Bethlehem Transportation Corp., 12 
vessels, 126,000 tons; and Wilson 
Transit Co., 11 vessels, 110,000 tons. 
Other owners have 9 or less ships. 


Malleable Founders Elect 
C. L. Carter President 


Collins L. Carter, president, Albion 
Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich., was 
elected president of the Malleable 
Founders Society for the coming year 
at the group’s recent 5lst annual 
meeting at Hot Springs, Va. He suc- 
ceeds Wilson H. Moriarty, vice presi- 
dent of National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., Cleveland. 


James H. Smith, general manager 
of Central Foundry Division, General 
Motors Corp., Saginaw, Mich., was 
elected vice president. Four new di- 
rectors taking office are: John A. 
Wagner, president, Wagner Malleable 


Iron Co., Decatur, Ill.; John T. 
Llewellyn II, president, Chicago 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago; 


Frank O. Parker, vice president, Day- 
ton Malleable Iron Co., Dayton, 0O.; 
and H. Nelson Albright, manager, 
Columbia Malleable Castings Corp., 
Columbia, Pa. 

The society honored Robert R. 
Fauntleroy, president, Moline Malle- 
able Iron Co., St. Charles, Ill., for out- 
standing service to the industry. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and 
significance within the metalworking industry 


Sam Tour & Co. Inc., New York, 
engineering and metallurgical con- 
sulting firm, has added a glass sec- 
tion to its laboratory. 

-~0-— 

S. G. Taylor Chain Co., Hammond, 
Ind., manufacturer of chain for indus- 
trial and automotive use, is this year 
celebrating its 75th anniversary. 
E. W. Taylor, a descendant of the 
founder, is president and general 
manager. 

-—O— 

American Thermometer Division, 
Hartford, Conn., Robertshaw-Fulton 
Controls Co., has sold its Oven Bi- 
Metal Indicator department to Coop- 
er Oven Thermometer Co., Paqua- 
buck. Conn. 

--—O-— 

White Metal Mfg. Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., manufacturer of metal can 
spouts and collapsible tubes for phar- 
maceutical and industrial products, 
has appointed Cutler Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, as its exclusive repre- 
sentative in eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware and Maryland. 

—-O-- 

Dearborn Motors Corp., Detroit, 
marketing organization for the Ford 
tractor and Dearborn farm equip- 
ment, recently demonstrated 45 farm 
implements, ranging from plows to 
specialized tools, that have been add- 
ed to the Dearborn line. 

-—O--— 

Securities & Exchange Commission 
announces that 781 reporting manu- 
facturing corporations had first quar- 
ter sales in 1948 of $20,438,179,000, 
an increase of 21.2 per cent over the 
corresponding first quarter sales in 
1947, but a 1.1 per cent decrease 
compared with sales in the last quar- 
ter of 1947. 

—o— 

Rheem Mfg. Co., San Francisco, 
has begun production on a new line of 
water heaters for all fuels. 

-~-O0— 

Reed Rolled Thread Die Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., has purchased Cleve- 
land Die & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. Equip- 
ment of the Cleveland company will 
be moved to Worcester this fall. 

---O— 

Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, New York, has published 
“Your Guide for the Safe Use of Hand 
Tools” and “Your Guide to Safety 
When Blasting.” 

-—O--- 

Sterling Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 

manufacturer of instruments for the 
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automotive and other industrial fields, 
has been purchased by Junius R. 
Clark, former vice president of Fa- 
wick Airflex Co. Inc. 

aes 

National Safety Council, Chicago, 
reports that the national industrial 
injury rate in 1947, based on the 
number of disabling injuries per 1 
million man-hours, was 13.26, a re- 
duction of 10 per cent from the year 
before. The communications indus- 
try, with a rate of 2.98, had the low- 
est frequency, followed by the elec- 
trical equipment industry with 6.02. 

----O-— 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
reports that its subsidiary, Babcock 
& Wilcox Tube Co., manufacturer of 
seamless and welded tubular products, 
has appointed Industrial Supplies Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada, as its sales 
agent for British Columbia. 

—0-—- 

Martin Quaid Co., fabricator of al- 
loy metals, has completed moving 
to 1815 W. Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia. 
All divisions of the firm are now sit- 
uated at this one location. 

—-0— 

Purdue University will hold a met- 
als casting conference Nov. 4 and 5 
on its campus in Lafayette, Ind. 

-—O-—— 

Die Supply Co., Cleveland, manu- 
facturer of dies, jizs and related 
products, has appointed Mason, Shav- 
er & Rhoades, East McKeesport, Pa., 
as its sales agent for western Penn- 
sylvania. 

ettSuens 

Max Planck Society for Advance- 
ment of Science, named for the Ger- 
man mathematician and physicist who 
died recently, has been formed to 
take the place of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute, which was dissolved 
because of its Nazi affiliations. Dr. 
Otto Hahn, Nobel Prize winner, heads 
the new group. 

oes 

Kling Bros. Engineering Works, 
Chicago, manufacturer of metalwork- 
ing machinery, has taken over K. 
W. Atwater Engineering Inc. whose 
founder, K. W. Atwater, recently 
died. The Atwater name and ad- 
dress, Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
remain unchanged. Harry R. Gil- 
christ will be in charge of the Pitts- 
burzh office. 

-—-OQ-— 

Inland Waterways Corp., St. Louis, 
a government organization which op- 
erates the Federal Barge Line and 


Warrior River Terminal Co., will per- 
manently close its Birmingham of- 
fice on June 30. Mobile, Ala., office 
is not affected. 

—o-- 

Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, has ap- 
pointed Harry F. Haldeman Inc., Los 
Angeles, as its southern California 
distributor for Dravo heaters. 

—o— 

Redmond Co. Inc., Owosso, Mich., 
manufacturer of fractional horse- 
power motors, has purchased Holtzer- 
Cabot Division, Boston, First Indus- 
trial Corp. Holtzer-Cabot, which 
also produces fractional horsepower 
motors, will become a division of 
Redmond. 

pee ae 

E. D. Bullard Co., San Francisco, 
manufacturer of safety equipment, is 
this year celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary. 

aside: 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, reports that its Appliance Di- 
vision plant at Mansfield, O., saves 
$800,900 annually in recovering left- 
over steel scrap, crating lumber, pa- 
per, paint, solvents and oils. 

ao 

Brooks Oil Co., Cleveland, pro- 
ducer of industrial lubricants, has 
moved its Pittsburgh office to 934 
Ridzge Ave. 

ope ee 

Pittston Co., Hoboken, N. J., an 
affiliate of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, has taken a sublease and 
will operate the WYCL mine of Gulf 
Smokeless Coal Co. in Wyoming 
county, W. Va. 

O 

Standard Slag Corp., Youngstown, 
has acquired Barnes Sand & Gravel 
Co., Sargents, O., and plans to ex- 
pand the firm’s sand operations. 

0 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, manu- 
facturer of cemented carbide tools, 
has appointed Bittenbender Co., 
Scranton, Pa., as its distributor for 
northeastern Pennsylvania. 

Prt 

Hupp Corp., Cleveland, is expand- 
ing operations to begin production on 
an automatic cold drink dispenser 
and a line of home and commercial 
freezers. Hupp will continue to make 
its automotive products. 

—-0— 

Pressed Steel Car Co. Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, has organized a Research & 
Development Division under the di- 
rection of H. E. Chilcoat, vice presi- 
dent, with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 
Twofold purpose of this move is to 
achieve additional progress in the de- 
sign of railway freight and industrial 
cars and to further the company’s 
product diversification program. 
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The Business Trend 


INDUSTRIAL activity in the week ended June 12 
pushed to the highest level since February, and re- 
flecting the gains made by all basic indicators in the 
latest week, STEEL’s index of industrial production 
registered 168 per cent of the 1936-1939 weekly av- 
erage, 15 points above the level of the previous week. 
Insufficient supplies of materials, notably steel, 
continue to impose ceilings on production of many 
items, and many of the other important elements of 
production—labor, power and fuel—remain so short 
as to preclude any significant upturn in overall out- 
put for some time. 
RAW MATERIALS—Growing needs arising out of 
the preparedness and aid-to-Europe programs are 
expected soon to tighten supply of many industrial 
raw materials. A survey by the Purchasing Agents 
Association of Chicago reveals 61 per cent of report- 
ing companies foresee acute shortages of their raw 
materials as the result of these programs, but, in- 
terestingly, only one out of every three thinks that 
government control and allocation of short-supply 
materials will come this year. 
STEEL—Despite ingot production in May of 7.6 
million tons, a peacetime record for that month, 
and shipments of finished products in April of more 
than five million tons, all consuming industries con- 
tinue to be plagued by the steel shortage. As mili- 
tary and essential domestic requirements rise, it 
seems inevitable that other users will get less. 
AUTOS—The automotive industry, although ranking 


as the leading industrial recipient of finished stee! 
has suffered periodic output curtailments since the 
end of the war as the result of lack of steel. Mode! 
change-overs and strikes have had beneficial effec‘ 
in permitting of stocks replenishment, but last week 
General Motors’ Michigan fabricating and assembly 
plants were closed for want of steel and its facilities 
in other areas are expected to be similarly affected 
as certain inventories are used up. Before this curtail- 
ment, in the week ended June 12, the industry’s pro- 
duction zoomed to the pre-coal strike level, nearing 
110,000 units. 


COAL—With all industry extremely conscious of 
the havoc wreaked by the coal mine shutdown of 
March and April, contract negotiations are being 
watched closely for a hint as to what to expect next 
week when the current contract expires. As a conse- 
quence of the last strike, April production of coke fell 
21 per cent below the March level and bituminous coal 
and lignite stocks held by industrial consumers and 
retail dealers decreased 21 and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

INCOME—Pushed up by increased prices and mar- 
ketings of agricultural commodities, personal income 
in April rose $1.4 billion to an annual rate of $209.1 
billion, according to the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Aggregate wage and salary 
disbursements, however, declined for the third con- 
secutive month to the lowest level since November, 
with the decline centered in manufacturing. 
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BERBER ERK EK LEED CERES ERE Bee Cee 
180 -}—1948 N 180 
170 N a 170 
160 = — 1160 
150 ia — IT 150 
Z 140 . ene 140 j 
« 130 ! 19 a7 130 ¢ 
= 120}+-——_--_+—_ 120 
’ 
0 # WE E L's Industrial Production Index 110 
100 | —- i —_}— WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1936-1939 =100 100 
90 Based upon and weighted as follows: Steelworks Operations 35%; Electric Power Output 23%; = COPYEROHT 1948 
| eee’) lex Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Automobile Assemblies (Ward’ s Reports) 20%. a 7TEeEeL — 90 
80 | | Re oe ae ee Be or EE We Te ae ee Liitiitt go 
| JAN. | ‘FEB. MAR. | APR. | ~~ MAY JUNE | JULY AUG. | SEPT. | OCT. NOV. | DEC. 
Index (chart above): Week ended June 12 (preliminary) 168 Previous Week 153 Month Ago 159 Year Ago 162 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); ee 96.0 95.5 94.5 96.5 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) eee oe paad 5,132 4,845 5,109 4,702 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ......... 2,163 2,302 2,114 2,222 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl.) .... 5,479 5,476 5,423 5,113 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) .. $174.1 $135.0 $149.2 $158.1 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 109,688 75,607 83,275 97,943 
* Dates on request. + 1948 weekly capacity is 1,802,746 net tons. 1947 weekly capacity was 1,749,928 net tons. 
TRADE 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) ............ 895+ 821 847 895 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) ._.... 110 91 100 66 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars){ .... .. $27,864 $27,895 $27,762 $28, 
Department Store Sales (change from like wk. a yr. ago yt —4% +19% +6% +7% 


+ Federal Reserve Board. 


+ Preliminary. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 
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FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & st gggnealeae aml 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) - 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 


Loans and Investments (billions) + Sore 


United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + 


+ Member banks, 


PRICES 


Federal Reserve System. 


STEEL’s composite finished steel price average 


All Commodities; 


Industrial Raw Materials; 
Manufactured Products} ._. 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926 


100. 


Latest Prior Month Year 
Period* Week Ago Ago 
$13,088 $11,752 $12,899 $12,841 
$251.8 251.9 252.2 $257.4 
Ye eg $27.7 $15.3 $28.5 $15.6 
7,542 5,003 13,174 4,560 
$62.9 $63.1 $63.1 $62.9 
$35,218 $35,237 $35,640 $38,536 
$80.27 $80.27 $80.27 $69.82 
164.2 164.4 161.9 147.9 
180.9 180.8 175.1 161.8 
158.6 159.1 157.6 142.9 
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Men of Industry 





A. PRICE DRUMMOND 


Because of the magnitude of engi- 
neering research involved in present 
and future activities, Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn., is 
rearranging and broadening its engi- 
neering facilities to keep pace. Niles 
includes two divisions in West Hart- 
ford: Pratt & Whitney and Chandler- 
Evans, plus a wholly-owned subsid- 
iary, Potter & Johnston Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. As first move in es- 
tablishing the broader engineering cov- 
erage, Paul Mueller, formerly Pratt 
& Whitney machine tool engineering 
head, has been relieved of those 
duties so as to devote full time to 
engineering research. He will be as- 
sociated with Milton Chandler, engi- 
neering head of Chandler-Evans Di- 
vision. A. Price Drummond has been 
appointed manager of engineering in 
the Machine Tool Division. He will 
be responsible for the administration 
of the machine tool engineering de- 
partment, and the technical develop- 
ment of the Pratt & Whitney ma- 
chine tool engineering program. Since 
1924 Mr. Drummond has been with 
National Carbon Co. of Cleveland, as 
machine development engineer. 


-—QO--- 


Marvin S. Bandoli has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales, Tracy Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
the appointment to be effective July 
1. He will head the sales program 
for Tracy customized kitchens, a 
complete line of steel kitchen cab- 
inets with Tracy sinks in stainless 
steel. For a period of time Mr. 
Bandoli was with Nash-Kelvinator, 
having been national sales manager 
of the Kelvinator Division. Until 
recently he has been president, Ban- 
doli-McIntyre Co., Los Angeles, appli- 
ance distributors in southern Cali- 
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WALTER L. SCHNEIDER 


fornia, and prior to the establish- 
ment of that business, he was vice 
president in charge of distribution 
and a director, Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago. 

-—-O— 

Walter L. Schneider, vice president, 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee, has been 
elected president, American Gear 
Manufacturers Association. He has 
been active in AGMA affairs for a 
number of years, and has, for the 
past year, served as the association’s 
vice president. 

---O--- 


Monorail Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, New York, announces election of 
E. J. G. Phillips, director of engineer- 
ing, Richards Wilcox Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill., as president, and A. F. 
Anjesky, sales manager, Cleveland 
Tramrail Division, Cleveland Crane & 
Engineering Co., Wickliffe, O., as 
vice president of the association. E. 
Donald Tolles was re-elected secre- 
tary. 

—o— 


Herman H. Pancake has been ap- 
pointed manager, American Car & 
Foundry Co.’s newly created Mine 
Car & Special Products Sales Divi- 
sion, a consolidation of the Mine Car 
Sales and Miscellaneous Sales Divi- 
sions. Mr. Pancake’s increased juris- 
diction comes upon the retirement of 
H. D. Distelhurst, formerly manager, 
Miscellaneous Sales Division, after 
43 years of service with American 
Car & Foundry Co. 

—o— 

A. B. Muskett has been appointed 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing of General Electric X-Ray 
Corp., division of General Electric 
Co., at Milwaukee. Prior to his ad- 
vancement, Mr. Muskett held the 


ALLAN W. WALTER 


post of manager of manufacturing, 
and before joining this division in 
1947, was manufacturing consultant 
in General Electric’s executive depart- 
ment. For many years, Mr. Muskett 
was associated with General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, and the Ford Motor 
Co., Highland Park and River Rouge 
plants, in executive capacities. Other 
appointments in General Electric X- 
Ray Corp. are: R. R. Roberts, named 
administrative assistant to the execu- 
tive vice president; E. Dale Trout, 
appointed technical assistant to the 
marketing manager; and Adolph 
Rebensburg, appointed administrative 
assistant to the marketing manager. 
---O~= 


Allan W. Walter has been appoint- 
ed financial vice president, Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Chicago. He had pre- 
viously been with Magnavox Corp. 
serving in a consulting capacity. Prior 
to that he held the position of comp- 
troller, Freeport Sulphur Co., assist- 
ant comptroller, Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and financial assistant 
to the president, W. T. Grant Co. 

--Q--- 

Earl N. Graf and Walter C. An- 
derson have been appointed to newly 
created sales positions, American 
Steel & Wire Co., U. S. Steel Corp. 
subsidiary. Mr. Graf will serve as 
director of wire rope sales for the 
eastern district of the United States, 
and Mr. Anderson as director of con- 
struction material sales for the same 
district. George H. Cruttenden has 
been appointed assistant manager, 
construction material sales, in the 
New York sales office. 

—o— 

R. V. Schageman has been appoint- 
ed Chicago district sales manager for 
McConway & Torley Corp., Pitts- 
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AVAILABLE TODAY FROM NEW YORK AND CHICAGO STOCKS 


Whatever your requirements in non- 
ferrous or stainless fastenings you can 
undoubtedly secure them directly from 
Harper's enormous New York and Chicago 
stocks. 


Harper has complete stocks of over 
5,000 different types of bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets and nails in various non- 
ferrous metals and stainless steel. The 
variety of specifications is wide. Every 
item in ordinary use—and a great many 
so-called “specials’’—are now in Harper 
warehouses. New items are being added 
constantly. The H. M. Harper Company 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 


2646 FLETCHER STREET, CHICAGO 18— Phone: Independence 4100 
583 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 11—Phone: Watkins 4-4610 


Atlanta, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Miami, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 


$1. Lovis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


* 
1 oe tn Everlasting Fastenings 
Harper Specializes in cowel «STAINLESS STEELS 


IN BRASS « BRONZES ° 
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ranks first in its field in size, variety and 
completeness of stocks. 

Phone or wire Harper at New York or 
Chicago today and secure immediate 
shipment. If it should happen that your 
requirement really is ‘‘special,’’ Harper 
has the technical experience, the trained 
engineers and the modern high speed 
equipment to manufacture according to 
specifications. 

WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG. It gives 
complete specifications on the widest 
assortment of types and sizes of Everlasting 


Fastenings available anywhere today. 


Chicage » Hew York 
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burgh, manufacturer of carbon and 
alloy steel castings and railroad spe- 
cialties. He succeeds the late J. J. 
Hughes, with whom Mr. Schageman 
has been associated for more than 
25 years as a sales representative in 
the mid-western area. 
0 


Leland - Gifford Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed Jefts G. Beede 
as sales engineer of the Boston terri- 
tory, which includes eastern Massa- 
chusetts and northern New England. 

—o— 

Bruce F. Linck has been appointed 
sales promotion manager, Elastic Stop 
Nut Corp. of America, Union, N. J. 
He has been associated with the sales 
department since 1943. For about 
two years he managed the Detroit 
sales office, and more recently acted 
as assistant to the general sales 
manager. 

a ae 


Paul L. Dragon, formerly super- 
visor of industrial relations, Colum- 
bia Steel Co.’s_ Pittsburg, Calif., 
plant, has been appointed assistant 
director of industrial relations in the 
San Francisco general ‘offices of the 
company. J. D. MacArthur succeeds 
Mr. Dragon at Pittsburg, and I. E. 
Vredenberg has been named assist- 
ant supervisor. 


o-— 


Robert B. Paysee. formerly sales 
manager, Popular Price Lines Di- 
vision, has been promoted to assist- 
ant general sales manager, Ekco 
Products Co., Chicago. Before the 
war Mr. Paysee had been Premium 
Division sales manager for the com- 
pany. In 1942 he left Ekco sales 
staff when the company devoted its 
production to the war effort. Dur- 
ing the war years he headed his own 
sales company. He returned to Ekco 
Products Co. in 1947 to develop the 
newly created Popular Price Lines 
Sales Division. 

0 


Earle C. Smith, chief metallurgist, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
been selected by the trustees of Ohio 
State University as the 1948 recipient 
of the Benjamin G. Lamme medal for 
eminence in engineering. The medal 
was presented by President Howard 
Bevis. Mr. Smith also has been hon- 
ored by other organizations, including 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, and Case Institute of 
Technology. 

oO 


Harvey M. Snook, assistant super- 
visor, Cost and Statistics Division, 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, has been elected assist- 
ant comptroller, same division. He 
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succeeds Joseph B. Cooper, who has 
become associated with U. S. Steel 
Corp. of Delaware, as division chief 
industrial engineer, basic standards. 


--O-- 


Dr. B. S. Clark, director of re- 
search, American Can Co., Maywood, 
Ill., has been elected president of the 
Associates of the Food & Container 
Institute of the Armed Forces, a new 
organization which will serve as a 
clearing house for policy decisions 
concerning research required for the 
benefit of industry and the armed 
forces. 

—o— 


Russell E. Ebersole has been ap- 
pointed general manager of lamp 
sales for Westinghouse’ Electric 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J., and Harold 
G. Cheney, as assistant manager of 
lamp sales. Mr. Ebersole succeeds 
William J. Massey, who retired after 
50 years with the company’s Lamp 
Division. Romus Soucek has been ap- 
pointed-sales manager of the Aviation 
Gas Turbine Division at South Phila- 
delphia, Pa., succeeding G. A. Hyland. 

—Oo— 


Ferro Enamel Corp. announces 
promotions of G. L. Bruton to assist- 
ant sales manager, and E. C. David- 
son as manager of the northern and 
central Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and northern West Virginia territor- 
ies of the company. 

ae 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, announces discontinuance of 
its hot rolled bar sales department, 
and appointment of J. W. Robinson 
as manager of sales, hot rolled prod- 
ucts. The functions of the hot rolled 
bar sales department, formerly man- 
aged by Mr. Robinson, have been 
absorbed in the hot rolled sales de- 
partment. A. A. Wagner, formerly 
manager of sales, hot rolled products, 
has been appointed special assistant 
to the vice president-sales, and as- 





J. W. ROBINSON 


signed to duties in Washington. 
--0— 

J. M. Barry, vice president and 
general manager, Alabama Power 
Co., Birmingham, has been named to 
the board of Edison Electric Institute. 

—o— 


Holsey C. Simpson has been ap- 
pointed production manager, Dumore 
Co., Racine, Wis., to supervise pro- 
duction operations of the Industrial, 
Hobby & Appliance Division. He has 
been with the company since 1942. 

—o— 


Leonard J. Edwards, for many 
years field sales manager for General 
Alloys Co., Boston, has been appointed 
New England sales representative for 
industrial electric heat treating and 
hardening furnaces produced by C. 
I. Hayes Inc., Providence, R. I., where 
Mr. Edwards will maintain head- 
quarters. 

—o— 


Barney N. Dagan has been named 
superintendent of the open-hearth de- 
partment at the Kaiser steel plant in 
Fontana, Calif., Kaiser Co. Inc., Iron 
& Steel Division. Mr. Dagan, who has 
been with the Kaiser organization 
since July, 1946, was promoted from 
the position of assistant open hearth 
superintendent. He is succeeded in 
that position by William F. Bowers 
Jr. 

midi 

J. C. Carr has joined the Burndy 
Engineering Co. Inc., New York, as 
sales promotion manager. He former- 
ly was advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager, Square D Co.’s Kolls- 
man Instrument Division. 

—o— 


Ross C. Cornish, general consult- 
ing engineer, has joined Gas Machin- 
ery Co., Cleveland, as consulting en- 
gineer. Mr. Cornish has been con- 
nected with the pas business over 50 
years. For 16 years he was chief 
engineer, American Gas Co., in charge 
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You may have an M.E. and not know it! Seek him 
out! Encourage him to let himself go! Here is 
what you may gain: 

(1) The greatest jump on competition you've 
ever scored, with a product that’s modern— 
pounds lighter at no extra cost. Or, (2) new 
savings in production, with castings that require 
only one machine cut from as-cast to finish! Or, 
(3) in the case of a heavy product, castings that 
can be handed through production instead of 
trucked or hoisted. And with all of these 


*M.E., in this case, means Magnesium 
Enthusiast, and Mechanical Engineer, 
as well. He’s probably young, may have 
joined you after the war. He knows 
from experience the powerful appeal of American 
Magnesium Castings: 75% lighter than iron, 35% 
lighter than aluminum, machinable at high speed to a 
superlative finish. He knows the economics of mag- 
nesium, which makes his recommendations practical. 








advantages, a dependable source for high- 
quality castings that will be delivered with no 
delays, in whatever quantity you need them for 
full production. 

These are all tangible, proved benefits that 
other manufacturers have gained when their 
M.E.'s got a hearing. If you haven't an M.E. on 
your staff, we'll send one of ours. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, sales agent for American 
Magnesium products, 1721 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


MAGNESIUM | MAZ LO 
u 


$ eo 


AMERICAN 
MAGNESIUM 
CORPORATION 











SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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of engineering and operation of gas 
and electric plants. After purchase 
of American Gas Co. by United Gas 
Improvement Co., he was assistant to 
the vice president in charge of engi- 
neering development. Mr. Cornish 
was later chief engineer of Semet- 
Solvay Engineering Corp. 
statics 

Donald L. DeLand has been ap- 
pointed export manager, Mid-West 
Abrasive Co., Detroit and Owosso, 
Mich. Coincident with Mr. DeLand’s 
appointment is the removal of Mid- 
West's Export Division from Detroit 
to the main office in Owosso. 

—oOo— 

E. E. Bauer has been named man- 
ager, central sales district, Peerless 
Pump Division of Food Machinery 
Corp. He will be located at Chi- 
cago. He formerly had been centrif- 
ugal pump sectional sales manager 
for Peerless Division. Frank W. Mc- 
Cann has been named to the position 
formerly held by Mr. Bauer, and will 
be located at the Peerless plant at 
Quincy, Ill. 

eo eae 

Roger W. Rodgers has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, Sheet Metal 
Specialty Division, Follansbee Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He previously had 
been with Woodall Industries Inc., in- 
dustrial fabricator, where he was 
sales manager for the Chicago area, 
as well as merchandise manager for 
various fabricated products of this 
company. Mr. Rodgers is filling the 
vacancy occasioned by the recent 
election of R. K. Follansbee as sec- 
retary and treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. 

--—O-- 


Donald H. Lyons, purchasing agent, 
Johns-Manville Corp., has been elect- 
ed president of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of New York. 
Other officers elected are: G. W. 
Howard Ahl, Columbia Ribbon & Car- 
bon Mfg. Co., and Charles O. Minot, 
A. H. Bull & Co. Inc., vice presidents. 

Standard Transformer Co., Warren, 
O., announces appointment of W. J. 
O’Brien as its representative for Ten- 
nessee. Mr. O’Brien has been operat- 
ing consultant for Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York, and prior to that 
was president, Memphis Power & 
Light Co. 

—o— 


Charles W. Sawyer has been ap- 
pointed director of styling, Lustron 
Corp., Columbus, O., manufacturer 
of porcelain enamel, all-steel homes. 
Mr. Sawyer had been in charge of 
the special projects in the Division of 
Styling, Chrysler Motors, and from 
1943 to 1944 was chief graphic en- 
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FRED W. ROTH 


gineer, General Motors Field Service 
Division, and in charge of illustra- 
tions for Army aircraft manuals. 


—oO-- 


Fred W. Roth has been elected vice 
president in charge of Trenton, N. J., 
plant operations for Gould Storage 
Battery Corp., subsidiary, National 
Battery Co., St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
Roth was works manager of the Tren- 
ton plant of the Storage Battery Di- 
vision of Philco Corp. when that di- 
vision merged with Gould in 1947. 
He joined Philco in 1933 as a member 
of the accounting section, and be- 
came chief accountant of the Stor- 
age Battery Division in 1938. When 
the plant was moved from Philadel- 
phia to its new location in Trenton 
in 1941, Mr. Roth was made office 
manager. 

—o— 

John W. LeDuc has been appointed 
vice president, Castaloy Corp., De- 
troit. He has held positions of prin- 
cipal responsibility ranging from su- 
perintendent to vice president at the 
Ford Motor Co., Tucker Aircraft 
Corp., Emerson Electric Co., Hughes 
Aircraft Co., Fairchild Engine & 
Aviation Co., Simmons Aerocessories. 
He most lately operated his own 
consulting and production engineer- 
ing firm identified as John W. LeDuc 
& Associates. 

—o— 


Construction Products Corp., Lyn- 
wood, Calif., announces appointment 
of Fred Schneller to the newly creat- 
ed position of eastern sales manager, 
with offices at 5515 Bulwer Ave., St. 
Louis. Formerly with Aerco Corp. of 
Hollydale, Calif., he joined Construc- 
tion Products Corp. in October, 1947, 
as a member of the western sales 
staff. 

—o— 

Richard L. Templin has been elect- 
ed president, American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Templin is assistant director of re- 


PAUL DONHAM 


search and chief engineer of tests, 
Aluminum Co. of America, New Ken- 
sington, Pa. 

—o— 


Paul Donham has resigned as as- 
sociate professor of management, 
University of Toledo, to accept ap- 
pointment as manager of commer- 
cial development for Morton-Greg- 
ory Corp., Toledo, O. In this capaci- 
ty Mr. Donham will engage in the 
future development of the Nelson 
Stud Welding Division of the corpora- 
tion, which is now centering all man- 
ufacturing and development work in 
Lorain, O. Prior to enlistment in 
the Navy in World War II, Mr. Don- 
ham was associated with American 
Steel & Wire Co. in various capaci- 
ties in Cleveland, and Worcester, 
Mass., and subsequent to Navy serv- 
ice, he was associated with Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. as assistant 
service manager. 

—o— 


Dr. George Sachs, director, Re- 
search Laboratory for Mechanical 
Metallurgy, Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cleveland, has been appointed 
director, National Metallurgical Lab- 
oratory, Jamshedpur, India. He will 
assume his new duties October, 1948. 

—o— 


Carl E. Staninger has joined Alex 
Gordon and James P. Kinney, Mich- 
igan and northwest Ohio representa- 
tives for Automatic Transportation 
Co., Chicago, as a partner and vice 
president. The new firm, at 410 
Stephenson Bldg., Cass at West Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, is called Gordon, Kin- 
ney & Staninger Inc. Mr. Gordon re- 
tains the position of president. Until 
recently, Mr. Staninger was district 
manager of Clark Equipment Co., 4 
firm he is leaving after 28 years. 

--O— 


E. H. Moliman has been appointed 
to the sales and service staff, Return 
Bend Division, Ohio Steel Foundry 
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EARL A. GARBER 


Elected vice president and general manager, 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Pittsburgh. 
Noted in STEEL, June 14 issue, p. 80 


Co., with headquarters in Lima, O. 
For 20 years Mr. Mollman has been 
with the Key Co., East St. Louis, 
as chief engineer, Chicago sales rep- 
resentative, vice president and works 
manager. 

-—0— 

LaMotte T. Cohu has been elected 
president and general manager, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., San 
Diego, Calif., and also becomes a 
member of the board of directors, 
succeeding V. C. Schorlemmer, re- 
signed. 

—o-— 

Harry R. Gilchrist has been ap- 
pointed Pittsburgh manager, K. W. 
Atwater Engineering Inc., Chicago. 

----O—- 

C. R. Osborn, vice president, General 
Motors Corp., and general manager 
of its Electro-Motive Division, La 
Grange, Ill., has been awarded an 
honorary degree of doctor of science 
by the University of Cincinnati, of 
which he is an alumnus. 

—o— 

William A. Hunt has been appoint- 

ed manager of the Kansas City sales 


ALFRED W. WARD 


Who has been elected chairman of the board, 
Brooks Oil Co., Cleveland. Noted in STEEL, 
June 14 issue, p. 80 


office of United States Steel Supply 
Co., U. S. Steel Corp. subsidiary. A 
salesman in the St. Louis district for 
the past several months, Mr. Hunt 
was formerly with Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp. 
—o-— 

Bayard D. Kunkle has been elected 
a member of the board of General 
Motors Corp., New York, and also 
of the corporation’s Operations 
Policy Committee. Mr. Kunkle is vice 
president and group executive in 
charge of overseas and Canadian 
operations. 


—O— 
Louis C. Breetz has retired from 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 


Youngstown, after 46 years’ service. 
Since 1923 he has been assistant su- 
perintendent of maintenance, elec- 
trical, at Brier Hill Works. 
ee ene 

Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of cemented carbide tools, 
has added the following men to its 
staff of application engineers: W. L. 
Chambers, Kenneth Twombley, and 
Conrad R. Seim, working out of the 





WALTER C. HEMINGWAY 


Elected president of U. S. Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary, Pittsburgh Steamship Co., Cleveland. 
Noted in STEEL, June 14 issue, p. 82 


Chicago office; Gerald Transue, work- 
ing out of the Philadelphia office; 
and Ralph Pearce, working out of 
the Pittsburgh office. Gerald Bog- 
ner has been appointed engineer and 
representative working out of the 
New York office. He formerly had 
been on the staff of application engi- 
neers at the company’s Cleveland of- 
fice. Delmar Baker, formerly an ap- 
plication engineer, has been appointed 
engineer and representative, working 
out of the Chicago office. 
—o— 

Uri B. Grannis Jr. has been appoint- 
ed manager, equipment sales, Amer- 
ican Brakeblok Division, American 
Brake Shoe Co., New York. Since 
1935 Mr. Grannis has served in vari- 
ous sales capacities with the com- 
pany. He will be located at the di- 
vision’s headquarters in Detroit. 

-—o— 

Vincent J. Schaefer, scientist con- 
nected with the research laboratory, 
General Electric Co., was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of 
science by Notre Dame University 
at its 103rd commencement exercises. 





OBITUARIES... 


Frank M. Hardiman, 58, general 
manager, Harrison Radiator Division, 
General Motors Corp., died June 11 
in Buffalo. He became affiliated with 
Harrison Radiator Co., Lockport, N. 
Y., in 1916. He was made president 
and general manager of this company 
in 1927, and retained the yeneral man- 
agership when the concern became 
a division of General Motors Corp. 


omn{ ome 


Charles E. Underwood, 63, superin- 
tendent, Coke Oven Division, Beth- 
lehem plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., since 1916, died June 
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13. He had been in the coke and 
gas business since 1991. 
--O— 


Henry T. Irwin, president, Rosedale 
Foundry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, 
died recently after a long illness. He 
had been associated with the Rose- 
dale company for the past 40 years. 


-— o— 


James A. Powell, chief mechanical 
engineer, Stone & Webster Engineer- 
ing Corp., Boston, died June 9. He 
was a designer of steam power plants. 
Mr. Powell had been associated with 
Westinghouse Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, H. P. S. Keller, Raleigh, N. C., 
W. P. Barstow Management Associa- 


tion and the Elliott Co. In 1933 he 
became vice president and assistant 
chief engineer, H. M. Gilbert Engi- 
neering Corp., and in 1938 vice presi- 
dent, Utility Management Corp. He 
joined Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp. in 1941. 
- —~OQ— 

Ben Coplan, 51, who had been as- 
sociated with Max Schlossberg Co., 
Chicago, scrap broker, died suddenly 
June 3. 

--O-- 

Whitney G. Case, 92, retired direc- 
tor and president, W. A. Case & Son 
Mfg. Co., Buffalo, died June 12 in that 
city. 
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How else could you get 








FROM THIS 


Finish 1” hole; complete turning thread diameter 


Drill 348” hole; chamfer and face end 


Cut threads 
Cut off iimished plug 


Wm DWN 


Start 1” hole; rough-turn thread diameter part way 


Finish-turn thread diameter; finish-form base of 1” hole 








This lightning-arrester plug is formed from a length 
of S.A.E. 1020 steel bar stock in an automatic, six- 
stage operation—in less than a quarter of a minute! 
Cycle-time used to be a minute and a half! 

This feat of modern machining was done with all- 
Carboloy tooling. 


Only with carbide tools is such fast and trouble- 
free machining possible. For Carboloy Cemented Car- 
bide is the hardest metal made by man—made to give 
you just such phenomenal service as this. And because 
of a continuous program of grade improvement, 
Carboloy’s value to you is steadily increasing. 

Take advantage of Carboloy engineers’ experience 
with widely diversified carbide tooling jobs. 


They'll be glad to work with your engineers in 


—CARBOLOY. 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


in only 14.7 seconds ? 





applying carbides to your machining operations, simple 
or complex. 


They’re ready to help at any time, whether your 
requirements call for any of Carboloy’s 600 standard 
tools or blanks, or for special Carboloy tools available 
through more than 150 tool manufacturers. 


For valuable assistance and the best in carbide tools 
—Carboloy Cemented Carbide—call in your Carboloy 
representative. 


CARBOLOY COMPANY, iNC., 11141 E. 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. 





AtRidg 
Most sizes and styles 
of standards are “ 
stocked by author- /* . & 
ized distributors in Hy ae 
82 cities from coast a <a 
to coast. % ‘ 

PO» sham, ‘ 
Send for Carboloy’s 64-page Catalog “~~ _ "nie, 


GT-200. Keep it handy for maximum 
savings in carbide tooling. 
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ELIMINATES IRREGULARITY CAUSES— It is now possible 


to replace carbon in the surface of decarburized steel within 
five points of the base carbon of the parts being treated when 
using the latest atmosphere pit type furnace developed by 
Lithium Co., Newark, N. J. Furthermore, it allows carbur- 
izing at the rate of 0.020-inch for the first hour, and 0.010- 
inch thereafter up to 0.125-inch total depth of case. The com- 
pany reveals that the furnace eliminates atmosphere variables 
which cause irregularities in carburizing or heat treatment 
results. Designed for operations up to 2000° F, it also 
provides uniform heating under predetermined, automatic- 
ally-controlled conditions for annealing, neutral hardening, 
cycle annealing, normalizing and descaling. 


CUTS FIRE HAZARD— Fire hazards created by the rupture 
of high pressure hydraulic lines now may be eliminated with 
the use of water base fluid developed by scientists at the 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington. Wide usage of the 
fluid is expected in connection with both military and civilian 
aircraft. The Navy depends on hydraulic fluids for such needs 
as large hydraulic systems on aircraft carriers, operation of 
anchor hoists, large caliber guns, dive flaps in subs, elevators, 
ship steering mechanisms and equipment for handling tor- 
pedos. CAA is now testing the so-called hydrolube fluids for 
commercial airline use. 


MASTER OF ALL JOBS— Such diverse operations as mill- 
ing keyways, faces, splines, gears and threads; drilling, ream- 
ing, boring, routing, grinding—external and internal cylindric- 
al taper and flat surface—and tool grinding, may be performed 
by a machine tool unit now being produced by Versa-Mil Co., 
New York. According to the company, the attachment may be 
combined with a wide variety of standard machine tools to 
aid the functions of precision operations. With such machine 
tools as planers, boring mills, etc., the unit eliminates han- 
dling time and simplifies setup as the work piece can be re- 
tained on a single machine for a series of operations. Large 
castings mounted on a planer, for example, may be planed, 
then milled, drilled and ground without moving the attach- 
ment from the planer bed. 


ANTI-CRACK TECHNIQUE— Outer ring and top plate are 
welded together on top of a new magnet currently manu- 
factured by Ohio Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland, thereby plac- 
ing the weld in a position where it cannot be cracked or dam- 
aged by frequent blows against the outer ring. The unit is 
now being produced in diameters of 39, 55 and 65 inches. 


DOUBLED-BARRELED MISSION—Besides acting as a 


wetting agent to distribute oil film, a pre-lubricant developed 
recently by AP Parts Corp., Toledo, O., for machinery and 
other parts, acts as a lubricant itself during time the regular 
cil film is ruptured. In the product, consisting of syn- 
thetic colloidal graphite in alcohol and carbon tetrachloride, 
electrically charged particles of graphite are so microscopic- 
ally fine that they form a mere breath-like film when ad- 
hered to metal. It is so fine that it takes about 18,000 separate 
particles to surround a human hair. As a pre-lubricant it re- 
duces surface tension of metal, allowing friction generating 
surfaces to retain a thicker film of oil and, because of its af- 
finity for metal, it adheres to all surfaces it contacts. It is 
reported ideal for drawing dies, instruments etc. 


News Summary—p. 61 Market Summary—p. 147 





Engineering News 


AT A GLANCE 


QUESTIONABLE PERFORMANCE 
—There does not appear to be a gen- 
eral agreement as to the quenching 
ability of molten salt baths, accord- 
ing to F. R. Morral, American Cyana- 
mid Co., after reviewing the molten 
media quenching situation. Quench- 
ing ability, he points out, appears de- 
pendent on the bath composition. It 
is improved by agitation, and the 
austenitizing temperature as well as 
the quench temperature is effective 
on the hardness which can be im- 
parted to a steel. (p. 92) 


COST AND METAL REDUCER — 
New forging technique developed by 
National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., 
is really a rolling operation done on 
a press — one that prepares blanks 
with accurately reduced sections, dis- 
tributing the stock to meet require- 
ments of final forging. Chief advant- 
ages of the method are said to be 
reduced scrap loss, increased die life 
and higher production rates. Dies 
used are reported to be the same as 
those regularly utilized for producing 
similar work on a hammer. (p. 96) 


METAL FLOW IN FORGING—AI- 
though laws of metal flow are fairly 
simple, applying these laws practic- 
ally to produce various shapes of 
metal forgings in various types of 
metal compositions is not always 
quite so simple. For example, if a 
simpie cylinder is upset, allowing 
metal to flow in any direction it de- 
sires, the metal will spread out even- 
ly in all directions to form a disk. If 
the hot cylinder did not lose any heat 
except through natural cooling, and 
if there were no friction between 
the dies of the hammer and the faces 
of the cylinder, then the flattened 
disk would have straight sides just as 
the cylinder did before it was forged. 
However, other factors enter the 
picture. (p. 98) 

MORE COVERAGE, LESS FINISH— 
Acid resistance along with higher re- 
flectance and greater hiding power 
are among the many advantages of- 
fered users of titanium enamels. As 
a result, the weight of enamel ap- 
plied on many types of products is 
now greatly reduced. Formerly, for 
instance, an additional coat was 
necessary over the first three ground 
coats in order to obtain an acid re- 
sistant finish. With titanium enamels, 
such an application is not necessary. 
Other properties of the finish enable 
it to be used on products that are 
subject to scratching, abrasion and 
impact. (p. 108) 
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Cooling characteristics and “H” values of various molten quench salts and 
interpretations of “U” curves for quenched steels are summarized in this 
ear-to-the-ground type report 


HARDENING of steel requires: 1. Heating steel to 
a temperature above the critical in order to trans- 
form its structure to that of stable austenite; 2. 
cooling at the necessary rate, that is, “quenching” 
to convert the austenite to whatever structure is de- 
sired. Both of these processes may be accomplished 
in suitable molten salt baths. 

Critical cooling rate for thin steel pieces may be 
taken from  time-temperature-transformation dia- 
grams. Many of these diagrams, known also as iso- 
thermal diagrams, have been compiled and are avail- 
able. In the commercial heat treating of steel it 
is often desired to know how thick a piece of a steel, 
of a given diameter and cross section, may be hard- 
ened to the center. This information can be obtained 
for some steels from U curves and for a given heat 
of steel from its Jominy data. U curves give the 
hardness for various sizes of rounds. Most of those 
available are for water and oil quenching; only a 
few have been published showing data for quenching 
in molten salts, Figs. 1, 3 and 4. 

Feszcenko-Czopiwski‘ showed the effect of austenit- 
izing temperature on the resulting hardness on 
quenching into baths at various temperatures. The 
0.6 per cent carbon steel (0.64 per cent C, 0.50 per 
cent Mn, 0.35 per cent Si, .022 per cent P and 0.018 
per cent S) 14-inch thick was quenched in salt baths 
between 250 and 400°C (480-750°F). The low tem- 
peratures consisted of water salt*solutions. These 
early interesting results are reproduced in Fig. 4. 

Shepherd® showed how the Jominy data might be 
used to determine maximum or critical bar diameter 
(in inches) for carbon and medium alloy steels. He 
used 50 per cent martensite at the center as the 
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By F. R. MORRAL 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Stamford, Conn. 


criterion. A vertical is dropped from the steel’s car- 
bon content to the critical hardness curve of either 
the alloy steel or carbon steel, as the case may be. 
From there a horizontal is drawn to the Jominy 
curve. At the intersection a vertical was dropped to 
the center cooling rate in either still water or still 
oil. A horizontal to the right gives the diameter 
which will harden to 50 per cent martensite at the 
center. 

Shephard gave data which showed that for certain 
steels, the relationship between carbon content, critic- 
al hardness, center cooling rate and critical bar diam- 
eter may be only approximate for oil and salt 
quenches. 

A transparent slide could be made to contain the 
100 per cent martensite line which is common for 
both carbon and alloy steels, the critical hardness 
curves, for medium and carbon steels, the center 
cooling rate for still water quench, still oil and possi- 
bly of other quenching media, and thus have a tool 
to use with Jominy curves, when available for the 
steel which it is desired to harden. 

H values indicating the quenching power of a given 
medium have been calculated. Hollomon and Jaffe‘ 
have calculated the H value for a salt bath at 400°F. 
(Table I). The steel was austenitized at 1650°F to 
obtain these data. Hollomon and Jaffe in their book 
show a relationship between Jominy values and 
critical diameters and H values. 

International Nickel Co.® recently published an 
adapter. A table which gives approximate averag' 
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of plain carbon eutectoid steel quenched in lead baths 
at various temperatures 
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e a cooling rates between 1300 and 1000°F for round 
a steel bars between 1 and 12 inches is used together 
o § with T-T-T diagrams and the adapter. With these 
k § three tools it is possible to predict the structure 
qd § which will result when rounds between 1 and 12 

inches are quenched in any one of the three cooling 
n § media, i.e. water, oil and air. 


¢ Cooling properties of water, oil and miscellaneous 
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salt solutions have been extensively studied and dis- 
cussed.*:!° However, data on molten salts and molten 
metals as quenching media are scarce. Gensamer 
et al’ have published cooling curves for a 0.26-inch 
diameter cylinder of plain carbon eutectoid steel 





TABLE I 
“H’’ VALUE EQUIVALENTS 
H equivalent (in.-') 


still oil (H-.30) 
still water (H-1.0) 


Salt bath 


no agitation 
violent agitation 





TABLE Il 
Salt Quenching Steel to Martensite (4-inch cubes) 
Austenitizing 
« Mn si Cr w Vv Co Mo Ni temp. °F.* 
0.85 0.40 0.30 4.5 18 1.5 10 1.5 2370 
0.95 0.40 0.30 5.0 20 2.0 1.5 2200 
0.30 0.40 0.30 4.0 12 2010 
0.35 0.40 0.25 4.0 10 1830 
0.40 0.40 0.25 13. 1 2100 
* 0.70 0.35 0.25 0.5 0.75 1650 
0.38 0.50 0.25 1.5 4.5 1560 
1.5 0.35 0.25 0.5 5 0.5 1470 
0.16 0.45 0.25 15 4.5 1470 
1.25 0.35 0.25 1470 
1.10 0.50 0.25 2.5 1470 
1.75 0.50 0.25 1.5 1470 
0.95 1.5 0.25 0.5 1470 


1.65 0.35 0.25 1470 


* Salt quench bath at 400° F. 





TABLE Ill 
HARDNESS OF HEAT TREATED STEELS 
Austen- 
Size itized Salt Hardness R. 
Steel inch oF quenched Oil q. salt q. Ref, 
1020 *% OD . 350 °F 60 62 20 
3115 ly ° 350 63 62 
4615 ly ° 350 60 60 
8620 My - 350 63 63 
9420 34 ° 350 63 62 
1045 1 ° 350 37 38 
Meehanite ? 1575 500-1 min 534BHN 555 21 
GA 530-30’ 444 
X4130 xz 1575 500-10’ 45.5 29.5 22 
4140 4x .4 1575 500-10’ 52 48 
X4340 4x 1575 500-10’ 54 49 
Drill rod % 1550 350-5’ 65 
1 52 
1 43 
1% 42-5 
SAE 52100 1x \4 1% 0z.** 350-5’ 65-66 
1x 2% 02. 60-63 
1x 1.1 Ib. 60-65 
1x % 3 Ib. 51-55 


Notes: * Carburized 2 hrs at 1650° F, case depths approx. 0.025 in. (20) 
** Weight of part. 





TABLE IV 
SIZE LIMITATIONS TO THE AUSTEMPERING PROCESS (18) 
STEEL COMPOSITION IN WEIGHT PER CENT 


Max. diame- 
Hard-_ ter of round 
ness (or equiva- 
ceiling lent square) 


Type Cc Mn Cr Ni Mo in R, in inches 
1.15 0.45-0.3* 
-95-1.05 .3-.5 57-60 0.148 
.6—.9 57-60 .187 
.80-.90 .3-.5 55-58 -156 
.6-.9 55-58 .218 
C1059 .60-.70 .6-.9 53-56 .187 
C1062 .9-1.2 53-56 .281 
1.6-2.0 53-56 .625 
A4063 .65-.75 .75-.95 F .25 53-56 .625 
1.00 .4—.6 57-60 .312 
4150 .45-.55 .7-.9 .8-1.1 -25-.15 52 .500 
5365 .6-.7 5.8 56-8 1.5-2.0 .3-.4 54 1.0 or larger 
.29 -21 1.45 3.25 49 1.125** 








Notes: * After F. C. Thompson, Iron and Steel Inst., 1944. 
** Loring, Trans. AIMME, 1942. 





quenched into lead baths at various temperatures, 
Fig. 5. 

Many articles have been published on the advan- 
tages of using salt baths for austenitizing, austen- 
pering and quenching purposes, not to mention the 
well-known use for tempering of steels. Their suit- 
ability is proved by their extensive industrial use. 
Their properties, as quenching media, will be re- 
viewed below. No detailed study of the history of 
molten salts used for quenching and tempering was 
made. 

It is noted, however, that in 1891 a patent was 
granted to Brown (U.S. 468,740) who used KNO, at 
900°F for annealing. In 1904 Le Chatelier!* mentions 
the use of nitrates for quenching and tempering. 
Thomas!* in 1931 called attention to the fact that 
quenching in a nitrate salt bath (between 300 and 
400°F) produced a martensite of smaller size which 
was less brittle although of equal hardness with that 
obtained on quenching in water. He also pointed out 
that 1 per cent moisture in the salt increased the hard- 
ness penetration on a thick plate, or produced brittle- 
ness on a thin plate. He noted, moreover, that the in- 
creased moisture could be made to reach a concentra- 
tion where the effect of a salt quench could be sim- 
ilar to that of a water quench. This has been con- 





Fig. 6—Cooling rates of molten media ac- 
cording to Lueg and Pomp 
Fig. T—Cooling rates of various quenching 
media according to Lueg and Pomp (curves 
1, 2, 3 and 5) and Schallbroch et al. (curves 
4, 5 and 6) 
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firmed later by a study of cooling rates by Schall- 
broch and co-workers!?, 

Lueg and Pomp!® made a study of the cooling 
power of oil, lead and salt baths. Fig. 6 summarizes 
their data translated into English units. A 1%-inceh 
Si-Cr-Al steel ball, heat resistant and with no trans- 
formation characteristics, was austenitized at 1742°F 
and 1472°F and quenched to various temperatures. 
It may be noted that the maximum cooling rate can 
be changed with the temperature gradient between 
the austenitizing temperature and the quench tem- 
perature. 

Schallbroch, Bieling and Blank!‘ have also studied 
the cooling power of various quenching media. Their 
data are replotted in Fig. 7 and compared with that 
of Lueg and Pomp!*® and three different types of 
molten salt quenches, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Schallbroch 
et al. quenched a silver ball (0.79-inch diameter) 
from 1472°F to the salt bath at 320°F. 

W. Peter'’ using the same technique of the silver 
ball, 1472°F austenitizing temperature and 320°F 
quenching temperature and the same salt bath, 4a, 
Fig. 7, obtained the maximum cooling rate of ap- 
proximately 480°F per second at 1380°F. In another 
paper,'’, Peter is credited with the statement that 
the cooling rate of a salt bath with a 1 per cent 


moisture content is twice that of the water-free 
molten salt. As the water content increases further, 
the cooling power is the same as that of the water- 
free salts to 2 per cent. This does not agree with 
the data that is given by Schallbrock et al, see 
Fig. 7. 

Effect of agitation of a salt bath has been studied 
by Schallbrock'* and also by Lueg and Pomp!>. 
Data by the former appear to conform with indus- 
trial experience, and better hardening is obtained in 
the temperature range needed to avoid the pearlite 
nose. 

In conclusion, there does not appear to be a gen- 
eral agreement as to the quenching ability of molten 
salt baths. It appears, however, that it is dependent 
on bath composition; it is improved by agitation, 
and the austenitizing temperature as well as the 
quench temperature are effective on the hardness 
which can be imparted to a steel. It is necessary 
to obtain new data on molten salt baths to permit 
a more extensive as well as a more scientific use 
of their good characteristics in modern heat treat- 
ing. 

In 1934, Fabian!® was already interested in deter- 
mining the steels which could be hardened to mar- 
tensite in molten salts (Please turn to Page 116) 
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Seen and Heard 
in the 


Machinery Field 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 





HONORS FOR LOUIS MARTIN: An _ unassuming 
man who has done much more than most people re- 
alize to make better movie cameras and better pro- 
jectors and better mechanisms of many other kinds— 
through better fine pitch gearing—stood up before a 
large gathering of top flight gear people at Hot 
Springs, Va., on June 8, and received well-merited 
recognition. 

Ever since his graduation from Cooper-Union, Louis 
D. Martin, gear engineer, Eastman Kodak Co., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has devoted his life to the betterment 
of gear design and manufacture. He did so with 
Brown Lipe Gear Co., with General Motors Corp., and 
for the past 22 years with Eastman Kodak. Louis is 
one of those engineers whose hands are just as nimble 
as his brain. His ability to do things as well as to 
dream things has won wide respect not only in his 
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own shop but also in the shops of people who make 
the machines and tools used in gearmaking. 

When Louis received the Connell Award at the n- 
nual dinner of the American Gear Manufacturers’ .\s.- 
sociation for his fine achievements in fine pitch gear. 
ing, he demonstrated still another ability not too com- 
mon among engineers. After expressing regret that 
he did not have the eloquence of Demosthenes, he ex- 
pressed his appreciation in a brief speech which was 
right up to Demosthenes quality. 

The career of Louis Martin emphasizes three reg- 
uisitions for success in engineering—ability to dream, 
to do and to describe. 


MASS PRODUCTION IS 150: In his editorial in 
the June, 1948, issue of The Tool Engineer, I. F. Hol- 


land, president of the American Society of Tool En- 
gineers, calls attention to the fact that it was exactly 
a century and a half ago,.that Eli Whitney received 
from the United States government his initial con- 
tract for 10,000 army muskets, to be manufactured 
under a new system “whereby every part shall be as 
exactly like every corresponding part, as successive 
impressions of a copper plate engraving”’. 

That undertaking involved two professions which to 
all intents and purposes had not existed before in 


the way that we know them today. One was that of 
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tool engineering. The other was that of machine f 
tool building. Eli Whitney and his small group of f 
associates had to develop both pretty much “from f 


REDUCED scrap loss, increased die life, and higher 
production rates are principal advantages of Maxi- 
rolling, a new forging technique developed by Nation- 
al Machinery Co., Tiffin, O. It is, as the name sug- 
gests, a rolling operation done in a press which pre- 
pares blanks with accurately reduced sections, that 
is, stock is distributed to meet needs of final forging. 

Auxiliary attachment which does the preforming 
consists of a pair of reducing rolls mounted in a 
side window of the press, thus occupying no usable 
die space. These are driven by the press and roll 
shaft are designed so that rolls can be changed to 
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Fig. 1 — Roll and die attachment for forging 
wrenches is mounted in left-hand window of press 
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scratch”. In view of that, it is not surprising that 
it took them several years to mass produce their 
first muskets. The surprising thing is that they 
ever did produce them. 

Certain high government officials of that day—in- 
cluding Thomas Jefferson and Oliver Wolcott—showed 
patience unusual even in modern business men and 
understanding far above that of most modern polit- 
ical figures, in bearing with Eli Whitney through the 
years of costly toolmaking and machine tool building 
before the first muskets “rolled off the production 
line”. Impatient executives, bankers and sales man- 
agers of 1948 might learn a valuable lesson from the 
history of that original mass production undertaking 
of 150 years ago—as far as time element and cost 
are concerned. 

Another thing prophetic—we hope—in our own fu- 
ture, is that this Whitney preparedness program did 
much to keep the United States out of threatened war 
with Revolutionary France. When that “Directory” 
government saw that our slogan “Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute” had real power 
behind it in the shape of Whitney’s mass produced 
guns, the undeclared war between France and the 
United States came to an abrupt end. 


NO "COB HOUSE" DESIGNS: During the recent 


semiannual meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in Milwaukee, Kearney & Trecker 
Corp.—as one phase of its 50th anniversary—had 


suit breakdown requirements of dies being used. 

Double end wrench job served as a guinea pig for 
some of the development work. Roll and die ar- 
rangement for forging these wrenches is shown in 
Fig. 1. New reducing mechanism is mounted in left- 
hand window of the press. Dies used for this devel- 
opment are those regularly used for producing the 
job on a hammer. Final die design recommended 
would quite different and much lighter. 

Double length stock (34-inch diameter and 16- 
inches long) is shown at the left. In center, forging 
is shown with one end completed and opposite end 
rolled preparatory to forging of second wrench. Com- 
pleted forging on right has a minimum of flash and 
scale. 

Another example of the results obtainable with the 
process is the camshaft shown in Fig. 2. Preformed 
blank (2) was reduced in a roll similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 1. Final forging was done in two im- 


Fig. 2—Final forging on the camshaft was done in 
two impressions (3 and 4) from preformed blank (2) 





some extremely interesting personally conducted tours 
of the plant, and demonstrations of carbide milling 
operations in machines expressly designed for that 
purpose. 


One thing which interested me particularly is the 
manner in which power, cutters and work all have 
been brought into the closest possible relation to each 
other, thereby eliminating “windup” of shafting and 
spindles, deflection of bed and frame members, cush- 
ioning or “squashing” effect of multiple oil films and 
similar enemies of rigidity and accuracy. 


Years before the advent of high power and carbide 
tools, the late Gov. James Hartness of Jones & Lam- 
son Machine Co., as president of ASME, used to cau- 
tion young designers against piling slide on slide in 
what he called “cob house construction”. His theory 
was that the work should be as close as possible to 
the bed and that the “push” should be as directly as 
possible behind the cutting edge—and a right good 
theory it has turned out to be. 


The more I see of machine tools the more I am con- 
vinced that the sound common sense of men like the 
late Edward Kearney, Theodore Trecker, James Hart- 
ness and other pioneer machine tool builders who 
came up through the shop, built a far more substan- 
tial foundation under American machine tool design 
than could have been built by any number of abstract 
theorists. That solid foundation now gives theoretical 
men something upon which they can make their 
theories work—as is the case at Kearney & Trecker. 


pressions, first pass being shown at (3) and final 
at (4). Sharp detail of the forging and accurate dis- 
tribution of stock result from Maxiroll method in- 
suring a minimum of flash. 

Comparison of a double forging for an automotive 
steering arm is made with: and without the benefit 
of a preformed blank in Fig. 3. Double forging 
shown at (3) was made with new rolling attachment 
and the one at (4) was produced from same set of 
dies before the new attachment was available. Con- 
siderable more flash was produced with the old meth- 
od. Results of these jobs indicate that the new roll- 
ing attachment, in conjunction with properly de- 
signed press dies, will show the way to savings of 
material and increased die life through reduced 
“washing” of dies on many existing press jobs. 


Fiy. 3—Stock length is sufficient for two steering 

arm forgings. Forging at (3) made from preformed 

blank is sharper and better filled than forging at 

(4) which was made before new attachment was 
available 
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A FORGING can be defined in several ways. The 
Forging Handbook states that ‘a forging is metal 
which has been worked to some definite predeter- 
mined shape by a process of hammering, upsetting, or 
pressing, either hot or cold, or by a combination of 
several of these processes’. Another definition de- 
scribes a forging as “a structural member of some 
mechanical device made of metal and produced by 
mechanical working of the metal after the metal has 
been heated to its plastic state”. 

To most people the forging is a piece of metal 
which has been heated, say to a yellow or nearly 
white heat, and pounded with a hand or mechanical 
hammer. Actually, it is the working of metal in its 
plastic state, just as the housewife works or kneads 
dough in preparing it for baking. Forging opera- 
tions, whether a hammer or a press is used, work or 
knead the plastic metal as easily as the hands knead 
dough. 

To get a good picture of a forging, or of a part 
that has been made as a forging, it is desirable to 
understand the difference between wrought and cast 
metals. Most of the wrought metals were cast metals 
in the first step of their making. However, not all 
cast metals can be made into wrought metals. 

The process of making steel bars can be used as an 
example of the steps used to change cast metal into 
wrought metal. It is generally known that in steel 
making, the first step is to smelt down iron ore to re- 
move impurities, and that the product of the blast 
furnace is pig iron. Pig iron is a cast iron, contain- 
ing iron and some carbon. In open hearth furnaces 
it is mixed with steel scrap and melted down again to 
remove some of the carbon, and to add any alloys 
that are required. 

Steel Ingots—When the heat is ready, the molten 
metal, steel, is poured into large molds called ‘ingot 
molds’. The steel cools in the molds and becomes 
solid. Then the molds: are stripped off; the large 
solid piece of steel taken out of the mold is known as 
an “ingot”. In making the steel ingot, it is desirable 
that as many of the impurities are removed as pos- 
sible, but in all castings, large or small, a small 
amount of impurities remain. If such impurities are 
very small, and if they are evenly and uniformly 
distributed through the steel ingot casting, they do 
very little harm. Steel makers try to keep them small 
and evenly mixed throughout the ingot. 

Impurities are usually in the form of oxides, sili- 
cates, metalloids, sulphides and similar minute par- 
ticles. Higher quality steels, such as tool steels, have 
a smaller amount of impurities because of smaller 
heats and extra care given. All cast metals have 
grains which make up the structure of the metal. 
Fig. 6 shows grain structure in cast steel ingot. 

Top and bottom of the steel ingots are cut away 
by an operation called cropping. Ingots are cropped 
to remove impurities that settle at the bottom and 
others that rise to the top. Next, the ingot is heated 
so that it can be worked down into bars. First step 
is cogging; from there on the ingot changes into a 
bloom, from a bloom into a billet, and then down to 
the desired bar size. The working down process 
changes the large cross-section area of the ingot 
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Part two of the series begins a highly practical 

discussion of how forgings are made, how 

best to utilize the established laws of metal 

flow, forgeability of metals, the smith forging 
method 


down to a much smaller crosc-section area and at the | 
same time, lengthens the bar. The lengthening out | 


process of the steel ingot into a very long billet or ; 


bar also lengthens out the grains, forming the hair. f 
like structure which is known as fiber structure, or 
flow lines. 
Exact nature of the fiber structure is not too def- 
nitely defined, some metallurgists believing that seg- i 
regation of certain types of impurities in the grain | 
boundaries develops the fiber structure. However, it } 
is known definitely that the fiber structure in wrought } 
metals gives the valuable properties of strength and | 
stamina. 
Reason for this strength will be explained more | 
fully in the section on forging design. The further |) 
working and kneading of the wrought metals by forg- f 
ing intensifies and compacts the grain structure. 
Forging Technique—aAs stated previously, forging |) 
of metals is an art known for thousands of years. |] 
Yet it is only in comparatively recent years that | 
man has understood just what happens to the metal | 
being forged. The following discussion will present | 
the interesting and important phases of forging tech- 
nique but will not consider, for the moment, hammer 
sizes, heating furnaces or correct forging tempera- | 
tures. It will be assumed that correct practice is 
being used for the subject under discussion. ; 
It is known that many metal compositions, such as 
wrought iron and various kinds of steels, can bef 
shaped by hammering or pressing. Some metal 
compositions can be melted and cast but they f 
cannot be forged without cracking. Metals having af 
plastic range at certain temperatures possess that f 
property known as “forgeability”. Forgeable metals 
are those that can be heated to their plastic range 
and then the shape of the piece of metal can be/[ 
changed without cracking, breaking, or injuring the j 
metal. In fact, strength and toughness of forgeable 
metals are improved by the forging process. i 
Sufficient pressure must be exerted upon the hot 
plastic metal to change its shape. This pressure may 
be in the form of “impact pressure” which is de- f 
scribed as a blow, such as the blow of a hammer, oF f 
the blow of a fist. Or this pressure may be of the f 
“push” or “squeeze” type, such as is obtained by 
squeezing putty between the hands. Fig. 7 is a sketch f 
illustrating impact and squeeze pressure. 
A short piece of round steel, say a piece that is 1} 
inch in diameter and 2 inches long, is heated to the 
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Fig. 6—Grain structure in a steel ingot 

Fig. 7—(A) Impact pressure; (B) squeeze pressure 

Fig. 8—Pieces flattened by upsetting 

Fig. 9—Smith dies and tooling. (A) Bottom flat and fuller die; top 

die is duplicate to match; (B) Portable saddling die with mandrel; die 

is placed on bottom flat die of smith hammer and ring to be forged 

is placed over mandrel; fixed type of saddling dies are fastened in 

place. (C) Peg or cold stop placed on bottom die to hold proper width 

or thickness. (D) Notching bar provides notches for reduced section 

area at desired place. (E) Swage dies for making smooth round diam- 
eters 
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proper temperature to reach its plastic state. It is 
then possible to place the hot plastic metal on an 
anvil and pound the small cylinder into a flat disk 
without cracking or breaking the steel. The fact that 
heated metal can be pounded down to spread into a 
flat disk has been known for centuries, and it is 
known to most mechanical minded people today, even 
if they have not had any experience with actual 
forging work. 

It is also known today that when the metal is 
worked from one shape to another by forging pres- 
sure, the metal movement, or the flow of the metal, 
follows definite and known laws of plastic metal flow. 
Laws of metal flow or metal movement are quite 
simple. Making use of the simple laws of metal flow 
to produce various shapes of metal forgings in the 
various types of metal compositions is not always 
quite so simple. In other words, the application of 
the laws of metal flow to the making of forgings is 
fairly simple in some cases and very difficult in other 
cases. The primary or basic law that governs the 
flow of metal when heated to its plastic is that plastic 
metal will flow in the direction of least resistance. 
The rule for flow of metal is quite simple. Next step 
is to illustrate the use of the law in forging different 
shapes. 

First, it was stated that if a simple cylinder is up- 
set, allowing the metal to flow in any direction it de- 
sires, the metal will spread out evenly in all direc- 
tions to form a disk, in which the diameter has been 
increased and the height reduced. If the hot cylin- 
der did not lose any heat except through natural cool- 
ing action, and if there were no friction between the 
dies of the hammer and the faces of the cylinder, 
then the flattened disk would have straight sides just 
as the cylinder did before it was forged. 

However, the bottom of the cylinder rests on a 
steel die that is quite cool compared to the yellow- 
white hot steel cylinder, and the flat face of the bot- 
tom of the cylinder cools off faster than the center of 














“ Fig. 10—Two methods 
for drawing down 
square bar stock. Left, 

D (A) Square bar stock, 
(B) draw down on one 
side, (C) drawn down 

- on second side, (D) 

slightly oversize before 

“peg” is used and use of peg keeps square to 
desired size. Above, (A) square bar struck blow 
on each side to draw down front end of bar, (B) 
bar moved forward to work down more of bar 
to size given in (A). Third step in this method 

is same as third step (D) in left method 








the cylinder. Also, the top of the cylinder cools off 
faster than the center of the cylinder. The top of 
the cylinder has contact with the striking die with 
each blow that is struck, so that the top face of the 
cylinder cools off faster than the center but not quite 
so fast as the bottom of the cylinder where die con- 
tact is continuous. 

Also, there is natural friction between the die faces 
and the faces of the cylinder. The result is that the 
disk which has been hammered from the cylinder has 
rounded sides instead of straight sides. Spreading 
the metal out evenly in all directions is the path of 





division. 








Waldemar (Wally) Naujoks was born in Milwaukee, and acquired 
the rudiments of forging and machining practice at an early age in 
his father’s tool forging shop. Completing apprenticeship as toolsmith 
and machinist, he entered the U. S. Navy in 1917. In 1919 he was em- 
ployed at the Milwaukee Works of the Illinois Steel Co. but left in 1920 
to enter the University of Wisconsin. After three years he withdrew to 
become machine shop instructor at Morton High School, Cicero, Ill. 
Re-entering Wisconsin in 1925, he graduated with a B. S. degree in 
mechanical engineering in 1926. Subsequently he acquired a M. S. degree 
in metallurgical engineering and the degree of mechanical engineer. 

A year was spent in the employ of Ladish Drop Forge Co., Cudahy, 
Wisconsin and in 1928 he joined The Steel Improvement & Forge Co., 
Cleveland, O., as mechanical engineer and was promoted to chief engi- 
neer in 1935. He resigned his position at the end of 1946 to consider 
business partnership in Buffalo, N. Y. In July, 1947 he joined the Ohio 
Injector Co., Wadsworth, O., as manager of the new forged valve 


He is considered an outstanding authority on forging practice and 
has been active in writing and lecturing. His “Forging Handbook” has 
been accepted as an outstanding contribution in the metalworking in- 
dustry. He is past chairman of Cleveland chapter, ASTM, and present- 
ly active in the newly formed Akron Chapter. He is also a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, Cleveland Engineering 
Society, and Army Ordnance Association. 
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Fig. 11—Rounding up stock on swaging dies 
Fig. 12—(Top) End of bar stock when forging 
blows are sufficiently heavy; (Bottom) End of 
bar when forging blows are too light. Surface 
metal has moved out faster than center metal 








least resistance for the flow, or for the movement of 
the metal. 

Second example is that of a square slug, similar in 
proportion to the cylinder, which is flattened down in 
the same manner that the cylinder was flattened. 
The metal spreads out in the same manner as it did 
for the cylinder, but since the corners of the square 
offer greater resistance to metal movement than do 
the straight sides, the metal between the corners 
moves out faster than does the metal at the corners. 
The result is a shape that is intermediate between a 
round and a square. It will be noticed that the 
square slug seems to be trying to change itself into a 
round disk. Since the top and bottom faces of the 
square disk are affected by die friction and by the 
cooling action mentioned for the cylinder, the sides 
of the flattened slug are rounded similar to the sides 
obtained in the flattened disk. 

A third example is to flatten a rectangular bar, 
where there are two long sides and two short ones. 
In the spreading out movement, the metal away from 
the corners moves out faster than does the metal at 
the corners, resulting in a final shape that is sort of 
a long oval. Due to die friction and die cooling ac- 
tion, the sides around the flattened pieces are round- 
ed as in the previous examples. It should be noticed 
that in all three examples movement of the metal 
must be outward because the centers are solid metal 
and it could not move inward. 

Fourth example is to flatten a ring, or hollow cyl- 
inder, which will permit the metal to flow inw&rd if 
there is less resistance to metal flow inward than out- 
ward. The metal now has the chance to select its 
path of movement, inward or outward. After the 
ring has been flattened, it is found that very little 
has flowed inward; nearly all has moved outward. 


It is evident that the metal will spread out in all 
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directions, just as pancake batter spreads out when 
it is poured on the griddle. If it is desirable to spread 
out the metal in some directions and not in other di- 
rections, it is necessary to place suitable obstruc- 
tions in its path. Forging dies are designed to al- 
low the metal to flow naturally in the desired direc- 
tions and to restrict the movement in directions 
where it should not flow. The next step is to learn 
how the metal flow is guided in the directions desired. 
Fig. 8 shows actual pieces that have been flattened. 


Smith Forgings—Up to within about 100 years ago, 
all of the forgings were made by the blacksmith 
method, where flat dies were used for most of the 
work, and a few hand tools helped to get crude shapes 
on some of the parts. The smith method of forging 
allows the metal to spread out between the flat dies 
but use is also made of dies that are curved from 
front to back, or from side to side, so as to get the 
metal to flow more in one direction than in another, 
for the work requiring it. 

Standard tools of the average smith forging shop 
include several types of fullering dies. which cause 
the metal to lengthen out faster than it spreads side- 
ways; spreading dies which make the metal spread 
out faster than it lengthens; saddle dies on which 
weldless forged rings are made; and some standard 
swaging dies which are used to round up stock after 
it has the right diameter. Fig. 9 depicts some of the 
tools and dies mentioned. Some of the standard op- 
erations used in smith work will show how metal is 
shaped by this method. 

First standard operation in smith forging work is 
that of drawing down billet or bar stock from one 
size down to a smaller size. For example, it is de- 
sired to forge down a 6-inch square bar to a 3-inch 
square bar. The usual method is to place the heated 
bar on the fullering part of the forging hammer dies, 
so that the end of the bar is between the dies. A 
blow is struck by the hammer which flattens and 
stretches the length between the dies. The bar is 
given a quarter turn (90 degrees) and a second blow 
is struck. The end of the bar is now a smaller square 
but not quite flat. 

Bar is moved forward sufficiently so that the next 
section of metal is struck in the same manner. Again 
the bar is moved forward and the two blows are 
struck with the quarter turn between blows. This 
is continued until the heated length has been reduced 
from the 6-inch square to a smaller square but it is 
not down to the final desired size yet. 

Now the bar is moved backward in the same man- 
ner, with the hammersmith turning the piece from 
one side to the other side in quarter turns between 
each two successive blows. Blows of the hammer are 
continuous and finally the bar is almost down to the 
3-inch square desired. 

Then the bar is moved over to the flat die faces and 
the bar is moved from back to front without turning 
the piece, just striking it with a series of blows on 
one side. It is given a quarter turn and moved from 
front to back without turning so that the second set 
of sides are smoothed flat. A cold steel block of the 
right thickness, with a handle for holding it, is placed 
on the bottom flat die. The steel block is called a 
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“peg” or a “cold stop” and prevents 
the hammer from forging the bar be- 
low size. 

Fig. 10 sketches the series of steps 
used to draw down bar stock. Notice 
that the roughing down is performed 
between dies that are rounded from 
front to back, known as “‘fullering 
dies”. Such dies help to stretch the 
metal in the long direction and slow 
up the movement sideways. Fuller- 
ing dies of different sizes are usually 
available for a variety of work. Pegs 
of different thickness are also con- 
sidered standard smith tools. 

Drawing Down Bar Stock — It is 
often necessary to draw down square 
or round bar stock to a smaller round 
bar. For example, it might be nec- 
essary to drawn down a 6-inch square 
bar to a 3-inch round bar. First part 
of the operation is to draw down as 
described above. After the bar is 
down to the 3 inches square, the 
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four corners are flattened so that 
the bar is now octagonal. Flattening 
the corners on a square bar is termed 
“breaking corners”. The eight cor- 
ners on the octagon shape are again 
broken down to make the bar a 16- 
sided figure. 

If a true round is desired, the cor- 
ners may be broken once again to 
make the bar a 32-sided figure and 
which is nearly round. Then swag- 
ing tools are placed on the dies and 
light blows are struck as the bar is 
turned continuously and moved back- 
ward and forward. Corners now have 
disappeared and the bar is round. 
Bar between swaging dies being 
rounded up is shown in Fig. 11. It is 
never proper to try to round up the 
bar before it is down to size in the 
square form. 

If the smith tries to round up the 
bar while he is drawing it down, 
there is the possibility that it will 





WELDMENTS GO 
STRAIGHT: Designed for 
straightening weldments, 
castings and other large 
area parts, this 200-ton 
hydraulic press, built by 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mt. Gilead, O., can exert 
its maximum pressure at 
any point with the 38 x 
120-inch area of the sta- 
tionary press bed. Position- 
ing of the ram is con- 
trolled electrically. Verti- 
cal hydraulic traverse of 
ram to and from work is 
controlled by hand lever. 
Daylight spacing between 
ram facing and bed is 36 
inches 








develop a pipe-like crack in the cen- 
ter for the length that is being 
worked. It is always necessary to 
draw down to a square and then to 
break the corners to get the round 
shape. 

It is also important to hit the bar 
with blows hard enough so that they 
penetrate throughout the thickness 
or cross-section area of the bar, 
When the blows are hard enough, 
the end of the bar will bulge out in 
the form of a ball. If the blows are 
not hard enough, only the top layer 
of metal will be stretched and the 
center metal will not move much, re- 
sulting in a deep hole at the end of 
the bar. Fig. 12 shows ends of bars 
that have been forged correctly and 
bars that have been forged with 
blows too light. Notice the piped ef- 
fect at the end of the incorrectly 
forged bar. 

(To be continued) 


Low Hydrogen Type 
Electrodes Patented 


Electrodes for welding hardenable 
and nonhardenable low-alloy, high- 
tensile steels as well as_ cold- 
rolled and other difficult to weld 
steels without the necessity of a pre- 
heat to avoid underbed cracking were 
patented recently by McKay Co., 
Pittsburgh. Sound welds are achieved 
without preheating by having the 
electrodes operate in an atmosphere 
that is very low in hydrogen. 

Operation for the all-position elec- 
trodes is on direct current reverse 
polarity with amperage _ settings 
slightly below those required for 
ordinary mild-steel electrodes. Desig- 
nations of the electrodes as Pluralloy 
70, 90, 100 and 110 indicate their 
respective minimum tensile strengths 
in thousands of pounds per square 
inch. 

Electrodes have been used success- 
fully for welding high carbon and 
high sulphur steels and “tailored” 
versions are possible by adding 
various alloys to weld metal. Chro- 
mium, silicon, molybdenum and nickel 
are some of the alloying elements 
that have been added to gain specific 
weld metal properties. 


_ -O- — 


Stress-rupture characteristics of 
various steels in steam at 1200°F are 
described in a pamphlet published by 
engineering experiment station at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. A 
discussion of literature dealing with 
previous tests, a description of appa- 
ratus used and a chemical analysis 
and heat treatment for the steels 
tested are included. 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE STEEL PLANTS 
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SAMUEL S. JOHNSTON 
First Vice President, A.E.S., 
technical director, electrolytic 
department, Weirton Stee! 

Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


KENNETH M. HUSTON 
President, American Electro- 
plating Society, senior re- 
search engineer, Armco Steel 

Corp., Baltimore 


WILLIAM J. NEILL 
Third Vice President, A.E.S., 
general superintendent, Co- 
lumbus Metal Products Co., 

Columbus, O. 


ARTHUR W. LOGOZZO 
Second Vice President, A.E.S., 
president, Nutmeg Chrome 

Corp., Hartford, Conn. 


Atlantic City Scene of 


AMERICAN ELECTROPLATERS’ SOCIETY 


35th Annual Convention June 28 to July I 


LATEST developments in the highly specialized 
sciences of electroplating and metal finishing and 
their related fields will receive the attention of those 
attending the 35th annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Electroplaters’ Society in Atlantic City, June 28 
to July 1. Five technical educational sessions will be 
held during the four day meeting. Sixteen papers 
on a variety of pertinent subjects will be presented at 
the first four sessions. Reports on four society proj- 
ects will fill out the fifth session. 

Technical sessions will be held in the main ballroom 
on the second floor of the Atlantic City Convention 


Hall. The main floor of the hall will be the scene 
of the Industrial Finishing Exposition, to run concur- 
rently with the society’s convention. The products 
of approximately 100 manufacturers and suppliers 
will be on display. 

Headquarters and place of registration for the con- 
vention will be the Ambassador Hotel. Registrants 
at the convention and exposition need not be mem- 
bers of the American Electroplaters’ Society. 

Abstracts of the 16 technical papers to be pre- 
sented at the first four educational sessions follow. 
The schedule of meetings is given on p. 106. 








“Industrial Electropolishing” 
Charles L. Faust. Factors which in- 
fluence the decision to use or not to 
use electropolishing will be discussed. 
Commercial experience with electro- 
polishing of steel, stainless steel, 
brass, aluminum, and possibly silver 
will be cited. Actual cost data will 
be presented on direct charges for 
chemicals, labor, electricity, racks, 
etc., which can be extrapolated to 
the electropolishing of nickel and 
copper in the form of either plate or 
solid metal. The relationship of elec- 
tropolishing to mechanical finishing 
prior to electroplating will be of in- 
terest, both from the standpoint of 
cost and technical advantages. 

“Electropolishing Silver in Cyanide 
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Solutions”—Daniel Gray. Primary ob- 
ject of this paper is to give a com- 
plete description of a practical meth- 
od of electropolishing silver in cyan- 
ide solutions, including make-up of 
baths, operating conditions, and ef- 
fects of chemical and electrical fac- 
tors. In addition, this paper will pre- 
sent in simple, non-mathematical 
language a theory of the mechanism 
of electropolishing and a definition of 
what constitutes an ideal metal to be 
polished. Stress will be placed on 
the economic implications of the 
process and on the wide open field 
for further research. 

“Diaphragm Tanks to Eliminate 
Roughness in Copper Plating”—R. H. 
McCahan and C. E. MacKinnon. A 


new method for eliminating rough- 
ness of cyanide copper electrodepos- 
its will be described. This comprises 
the use of a relatively impervious 
canvas diaphragm separating anode 
and cathode compartments, continu- 
ous high-efficiency filtration from 
anode section to cathode section, and 
elimination of exposed metal surfaces 
in contact with the cathode elec- 
trolyte. By this method, combined 
with adequate solution circulation or 
work movement, smooth heavy plates 
may be obtained rapidly. Full op- 
erating details will be given. 
“Oxidation of Trivalent Chromium 
in Chromic Acid Plating Baths” — 
Robert Seegmiller and Vernon Lamb. 
In those chromium plating opera- 
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Michigan Welded Steel Tubing is 
available in sizes and shapes that 
make it readily usable in the pro- 
duction of a wide variety of parts. 


Whether you form and machine 
the parts in your plant or order 
them prefabricated by Michigan, 
you will find this tubing excep- 
tionally uniform in structure and 
adapted to reworking by any pro- 
duction process. 
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tions in which the anode area is nec- 
essarily restricted, the concentration 
of trivalent chromium tends to in- 
crease to objectionable values. A 
study will be presented of the ef- 
fects of such factors as the concen- 
trations of hexavalent and trivalent 
chromium and sulphate, temperature 
and current density, upon the rates 
of reoxidation of trivalent chromium. 
From these results, favorable condi- 
tions for this reoxidation can be de- 
fined. 

“Description, Design and Preduc- 
tion Costs of Conveyorized Spray Fin- 
ishing System’”—E. Paul Schwartz. 
Conveyorized spray finishing system 
to be discussed consists of spray- 
bonderizing for steel, aluminum and 
zine parts, followed by a gas fired 
dry-off oven, water wash booths, and 
a gas fired baking oven. Details, 
such as temperatures, speeds, and so- 
lutions, will be included in the paper, 
and drawings, photographs, and a 
model of the system will be shown. 
The steps covered in the design of 


the system are (1) preliminary 
studies, (2) layout, (3) specification 
of equipment. Under preliminary 
studies, the importance of production 
planning, tabulation of existing data, 
and a thorough study of methods of 
racking and handling will be stressed. 
The layout methods are to be de- 
scribed, and some of the problems in- 
volved will be discussed. Under spec- 
ification of equipment, details of con- 
struction and ideas incorporated in 
the design are to be described, also 
troubles which may develop. Changes 
which were required after installa- 
tion will be pointed out. These should 
be of interest to the designer of new 
equipment. Complete data will be 
made available regarding cost of 
chemicals and labor used for clean- 
ing and bonderizing. Data will be 
presented in chart form comparing 
labor costs of handling and spraying 
using trucks with conveyorized han- 
dling. 


“Electroplaters Metals of the Fu- 
ture’”—F. A. Lowenheim. This paper 
is essentially a review of the work 
which has been reported on the elec- 
trodeposition of the ‘“uncommon” 
metals. A rather thorough literature 
search has been made, and the salient 
features will be pointed out. More or 


less detail will be offered depending 
on the present state of the art. Thus 
the deposition of manganese, anti- 
mony and tungsten is to be consid- 
ered in some detail, while such met- 
als as tantalum and titanium, ete. 
will be mentioned only briefly. The 
ground covered will be similar to 
to that in Dubpernell’s ‘Periodic 
Chart for Platers’” (Proc. Am. Elec- 
troplaters’ Soc., 1946) but the ap- 
proach will be different, with more 
attention to actual details of the plat- 
ing of the metals and less to an at- 
tempt to systematize the available 
information. 


“Importance of Acid Ratio in the 
Phosphatization of Steel’”—Nelson F. 
Murphy and Michael A. Streicher. A 
study will be presented of the ef- 
fect of acid ratio, ie. ratio of total 
to free acid contents, on the phos- 
phatization of steel. It will be shown 
that the acid ratio may be accurate- 
ly determined by using brom-phenol 
blue indicator in the free acid titra- 
tion and phenolphthalein indicator in 
the total acid titration, and that the 
pH of the phosphatization solution is 
a function of the acid ratio for in con- 
centration ranges studied. Affected by 
the acid ratio are (1) the amount of 
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EDUCATIONAL SESSIONS 


All Meetings in Main Ballroom, 2nd Floor, Convention Hall 








Monday, June 28 


2:00 to 4:30 P.M., First Session, William Geissman, S. 
K. Williams Co., Milwaukee, presiding 

“Industrial Electroplating’, Charles L. Faust, Battelle 
Memorial Institute 

“Electropolishing Silver in Cyanide Solutions’, Daniel 
Gray, Oneida Ltd. 

“Diaphragm Tanks To Eliminate Roughness in Copper 
Plating’, R. H. McCahan and C. E. MacKinnon, E. 
I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

“Oxidation of Trivalent Chromium in Chromic Acid 
Plating Baths’, Robert Seegmiller and Vernon Lamb, 
National Bureau of Standards 


Tuesday, June 29 


9:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon, Second Session, Leonard 
Weeg, C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind., presiding 
“Description, Design and Production Costs of Con- 
veyorized Spray Finishing System”, E. Paul Schwartz, 

L. C. Smith-Corona Typewriter Corp. 

**Electroplaters Metals of the Future’, F. A. Lowenheim, 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

“Importance of Acid Ratio in the Phosphatization of 
Steels”, Nelson F. Murphy and Michael A. Streicher, 
Department of Chemical Engineering, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 

“Metal Cleaning’, George B. Hogaboom, consultant 


Wednesday, June 30 


9:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon, Third Session, George P. Swift, 
consultant, Boston, presiding 

“A Circulating Electrolyte Cell tor Strip Plating Evalua- 
tion”, R. A. Dimon, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

“Bright Barrel Plating of Nickel and Zinc’, Leonard A. 


Chesworth, United-Carr Fastener Corp. 

“Plating Copper-Zinc Alloys’, A. Kenneth Graham, 
Graham, Crowley & Associates Inc. 

“Deposition of Metals on Plastics Employing Reduced 
Copper Films’, Harold Narcus, Electrochemical In- 
dustries Inc. 


Wednesday, June 30 


2:00 to 4:30 P.M., Fourth Session, Howard Woodward, 
Sundmark Supply Co., Los Angeles, presiding 

“Judging the Quality of Plated Parts”, William M. 
Phillips and F. L. Clifton, General Motors Corp. 

“Practical Methods of Cost Finding and Estimating on 
Metal Finishing”, Adolph Bregman, consultant 

“The Spiral Contractometer, A New Instrument for 
Measurement of Stress in Electrodeposits’’, Abner 
Brenner and Seymour Senderoff, National Bureau of 
Standards 

“Engineering Planning in the Plating Room’, S. M. 
Martin, United Chromium Inc. 


Thursday, July 1 


9:30 A.M. to 12:00 Noon, Fifth Session, Louis Weis- 
berg, Chairman, Research Directing Committee, pre- 
siding 

Project 5—“Some Effects of Copper As An Impurity in 
Nickel Plating Solutions and Its Eftect on the Salt 
Spray Resistance of Nickel and Chromium Deposits 
on Steel’, D. T. Ewing and Robert Rominski 

Proiect 6—‘“Determination of the Porosity and Cor- 
rodibility otf Electrolytic Metal Foils’, N. Thon and 
D. K. Kelemen 

Project 7—‘Effect of Internal Stress on Thickness De- 
termination by the Jet Method’, Harold J. Read 

Project 9—‘Physical Properties of Nickel Deposits’, 
Abner Brenner and Charles W. Jennings 
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If you know Benjamin Wolff & Company at all, you'll consider 
it natural for this organization to take on stainless . . . for a ware- 
house of action, supplying carbon steel, copper, tin plate and 
aluminum, would feel its usefulness to its accounts impaired with- 
out adequate stocks of stainless in all types and finishes. 


Wolff stainless is here now, is at your call, is particularly for 
you if you are looking for a warehouse that is friendly, informa- 
tive, thorough and fast. . . with a well-developed sense of timing 
deliveries to the tempo of your business. 


So next time you need stainless, why not get the satisfaction 
that you like in service, with the results that you want in steel. 


Call Republic 9100 or write. 
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; Improved Physical Properties of 


Provide Better Steel Finish 


Scratch, abrasion and impact resistance, reflect- 

ance, opacity or hiding power, resistance to chem- 

ical attack enhanced by continued development 
work in the use of titanium dioxide 


By BURNHAM W. KING 


Harshaw Chemical Co. 
Cleveland 


ONE of the most important advances 
in recent years in the field of porce- 
lain enameling has been the develop- 
ment of what are known as “titani- 
um enamels.” Titanium dioxide has 
for some time been successfully used 
as a pigment in the paint industry. 
Properties of high index of refrac- 
tion and lack of objectionable color 
made the use of titania appear de- 
sirable. 

However, when oxide was added to 
the ordinary enamel formulations, it 
dissolved and its value as a pigment 
was lost. Therefore, before this ma- 
terial could be used successfully, a 
special enamel composition had to 
be developed. 

Probably the first published com- 
positions that showed promise were 
those made public 6 or 7 years ago 
by S. G. Tinsley, an Englishman. 
Research in this country was inten- 
sified and shortly after the war sev- 
eral titanium enamels appeared on 
the market. First compositions were 
a creamy white and showed some dis- 
advantages when used in production 
in the enameling plants. By con- 
tinued development work these ob- 
jectionable features have been now 
largely overcome, and_ titanium 
enamels have gained general accept- 
ance in the industry. 

Solution of the problem of how to 
use titanium dioxide to produce 
opaque white porcelain enamels may 
now be outlined briefly as follows. 
Porcelain enamel is a glass fused on 
metal. In the first stages of mak- 
ing such an enamel, the various in- 
gredients such as silica, borax, and 


other oxide and fluoride compounds 
are fused together to form a glass. 
In the case of titanum enamels, a 
considerable amount of commercially 
pure titanium dioxide is added to the 
raw batch. When the materials are 
melted, the titania must dissolve 
completely forming a clear glass 
which is then quenched in water. 
This quenched glass which is called 
frit is ground with water, clay, elec- 
trolytes, and usually a small amount 
of opacifying agent until» most of the 
material is less than 0.003-inch in 
diameter. The milled material has 
the consistency of thick cream and 
is suitable for applying by dipping 
or spraying. 

After the wet enamel is applied 
to the ware it is dried and fired at 
around 1500°F. During this firing 
the little particles of enamel glass 
fuse together forming the smooth 
glossy surface typical of porcelain 
enamel. At the same time, the ti- 
tanium dioxide which was previous- 
ly dissolved by the other glass-form- 
ing constituents now crystallizes in 
minute particles. Because these 
crystals have a much higher index 
of refraction than the glass in which 
they are dispersed, they scatter the 
light reaching them and in this way 
produce a very opaque white enamel. 

Thus the whole problem of mak- 
ing white enamels with titanium di- 
oxide was one of solution and crystal- 
lization, solution of the titania during 
smelting and recrystallization during 
firing. Of course the enamels have 
to be very carefully formulated to 
produce satisfactory opacity and col- 


Fig. 1—Per cent of failure due to chipping vs. enamel thickness. Data 
from Holscher 


Fig. 2—Impact to produce failure vs. enamel thickness. From Fellows 


Fig. 3—Cover coat application weight vs. deflection to produce failure. 
From Fellows 
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or over the range of firing conditions 
met in commercial practice. Other 
qualifications must be met as well, 
such as gloss, abrasion resistance and 
chemical durability. 

Color—Leaving the matter of 
opacity or hiding power for the time 
being, the other properties of titani- 
um enamels will be considered. First 
there is the matter of color. Enam- 
els can be prepared which although 
generally classed as white may vary 
anywhere from a blue or blue-green 
white to a cream white. Sometimes 
a white which is lower in green is 
desired and this can be produced by 
adding suitable color oxides when the 
enamel is ground, 

There is no generally accepted 
standard gloss requirement in the 
enamel industry, but titanium enam- 
els as a class show high gloss. Al- 
though there is some difference in 
the gloss obtained with frits from 
different suppliers, the enamels in 
general are as good or better than 
the enamels which have been in use 
for a number of years. 

Titanium enamels in general have 
very good scratch or abrasion resist- 
ance. This is very well demonstrated 
by tests by Prof. Petersen’? of the 
University of Illinois. A group of 
seven typical enamels representing 
four different types, were tested by 
a rolling ball gage test and with a 
Taber abraser. Two titanium enam- 
els were included in the group. These 
two enamels rated either first, second, 
or third in every test but one, and 
in that test all of the enamels showed 
very slight abrasion. 

One valuable characteristic of 
porcelain enamels is their resistance 
to chemical attack. Table I sum- 
marizes some data on acid and al- 
kali resistance enamel. 
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Fig. 5—Impact resistance of 

enamel pans to blow struck on 

bottom radius vs. magnitude of 

bottom radius (for 28-gage met- 

al). From Petersen and An- 
drews 


June 21, 1948 


Fig. 4—Impact resistance vs. metal thickness. From Petersen and An- 
drews 


Whiteness—Having discussed brief- 
ly some of the chemical and physical 
properties of titanium enamels, the 
subject of reflectance or whiteness 
will be dealt with in more detail. 
High reflectance is probably the most 
important single property of titani- 
um enamels, for it is because of this 
property that much thinner coatings 
of enamel are possible. In general, 
it has been found that a reflectance 
of at least 75-80 per cent is neces- 
sary to give a satisfactory white. 
This has meant that a gradual de- 
crease in weight and thickness of 
application is made possible as the 
reflectance of enamels is improved. 

Decreased Enamel Weight—There 
has been a very decided decrease in 
enamel weights and thickness in re- 
cent years. Most of the change has 
been effected by improvements in 
cover coat enamels but at the same 
time there has been a gradual de- 
crease in ground coat application 
weights as well. This has resulted 
in a drastic lowering of the total 
enamel thickness. For an acid resist- 
ant finish an additional coat was 
necessary over the first three types 
which increased the weight of appli- 
cation of the above enamels from 
10 to 30 grams per square foot and 
the thickness from 2 to 6 mils. 

With titanium enamels, such an 
application is not necessary. Up to 
the present time, it had always been 
difficult to get good acid resistance 
along with good coverage or hiding 
power. If one improved, the other 
was usually impaired. With titani- 


um enamels, however, it is possible 
to get acid resistance along with 
higher reflectance and greater hiding 
power than was ever before attain- 
able. 


Effect on the enamel industry is 
far-reaching. The immediate result 
has been that the weight of enam- 
el applied on many types of ware 
has been greatly reduced. This has 
been accomplished without any sac- 
rifice in the quality of the product 
and in many cases the enameled ar- 
ticle has been rendered more service- 
able. 


This raises the whole question of 
just what is the best thickness for an 
enamel coating. There has been some 
confusion on this point within the 
industry and undoubtedly more out- 
side of it. Twenty years or more 
ago enamelware was specified on the 
basis of a minimum weight or thick- 
ness of application. Then in 1932, 
Holscher® published some plant rec- 
ords which showed that the failures 
of enamel shapes during assembly 
increased as the thickness of the 
enamel was increased. These data 
are shown in Fig. 1. 


Later tests by others, showed that 
porcelain enamel has a very decided 
strengthening effect on sheet steel.*? 
A number of reports state that the 
heavier the enamel on a fairly sharp 
radius, such as the bottom of a cook- 
ing pan, the greater the blow re- 
quired to break the enamel.*® Fig. 2 
illustrates what happens when a 


(Please turn to Page 128) 





TABLE I 
WEIGHT LOSS IN GRAMS PER SQ. IN, AFTER VARIOUS TREATMENTS 


Enamel 
MUR IITA i's og ox ek cs ca ccceeniee 
Acid Resistant Enamel ................ 
CUO COMmmercia) TYPOS... cic ccccccsens 


2% Hr. In Boiling 
10% Citric Acid 
.0015 
.0008 
.0130—.3400 


18 Hr. At 180° F 
In 7% Na,O 
0.083 
0.036 
0.084—0.192 
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Today’s record tonnages could never have 
been made with the refractory linings that 
adequately served blast furnaces a short 
time ago! Like other factors in iron and 
steel production, refractories have kept 
pace with the times. 

Harbison-Walker has anticipated ad- 
vancing requirements—and as larger fur- 


naces were built and greater production 


achieved, improved Harbison-Walker re- 
* 


fractories were developed, with properties 


and characteristics needed. for the more 





severe operating conditions. 

It is through continuous and close co- 
operation with iron and steel operating 
men that Harbison-Walker has been able 
to develop the products that anticipate the 
needs of the industry. So when you specify 
Harbison-Walker, you are selecting the 
most modern refractories that research and 
experience can produce. Our Technical 
Staff will be glad to help you select the 


brands best suited for your particular 


requirements. 
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Gulf Port Steel Plant Contributes to 





Aerial view of Shef- 
field Steel Corp., lo- 
cated on ship chan- 
nel, Houston, Tex. 


By G. ELDRIDGE STEDMAN 


COMPLETED, underway, or an- 
nounced, Houston’s post war con- 
struction program totals over $600,- 
000,000. Better than $200,000,000 of 
this is industrial and much of it 
along the Houston Ship Channel, 
whose 1947 cargo handling of near 
35 million tons ranks Houston third 
among the nation’s deep sea ports. 
New chemical, synthetic rubber, pe- 
troleum products, paper and cement 
plants, steel mills, ship construction, 
iron and steel fabricators, spotlight 
Southwest industrial expansion. 


Houston’s metropolitan employ- 
ment on Jan. 1, 1948 totaled well 
over 300,000, considerably higher 
than war production peak. Sheffield 
steel mills, whose loading docks on 
the channel side of its 600-acre site 
are 15 miles from Houston as the 
channel winds, 13 miles by road, just 
upstream from the Todd of Houston 
and Brown shipyards. 

Sheffield Steel at Houston, with its 
sister Sheffield steel mills at Kansas 
City, Mo., and Sand Springs, Okla., 
comprise the Sheffield Steel Corp., 
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subsidiary of Armco Steel Corp. Re- 
searched in 1936-1938, starting oper- 
ations in 1942, augmented by DPC 
facilities for its war production ter- 
minating in 1945, now completely in- 
tegrated and expanded for peacetime 
production of structural, plate, mer- 
chant bars and wire products, Shef- 
field Steel of Houston is contributing 
much to Southwest industrial devel- 
opment, both in construction and in 
the attraction of new fabricators into 
the area. Present employment is 
3000 people. 

A blend of four coals is used in 
coking practice, namely, New Mexico 
coal, Oklahoma low volatile, Okla- 
homa high volatile, and Alabama high 
volatile. Sheffield buys all its coal, 
leases its Texas ore mines, buys Mex- 
ican iron ore and manganese ore. 
Ores are not classified or sized, mere- 
ly being crushed and washed. Coals 
also are washed. 

Coal comes in hopper cars to 
breaker building, is crushed in ham- 
mer mills and moved into four 150- 
ton mixer bins. Percentages are 





drawn from each of these bins by 
mixer belts into pulverized blending 
and the coal then moves into two 
550-ton divided storage bins ready 
for coke oven charging. These serve 
47 Koppers 18.46-ton coke ovens of 
the under-generative, Becker type. 
Coke is transferred from the wharf 
to two furnace bins by belt conveyor, 
1400 feet long. Coke breeze from the 
screening operation is used in mill 
soaking pits; nut coke is sold; larger 
sizes are used at the blast furnace. 
Ore, coal and limestone are handled 
in hopper cars to storage yards or 
bins, the Robbins vibrating shakeout 
unloaders being in universal use. The 
storage yard is serviced by gantry 
crane with 2-yard bucket. A 50-ton 
transfer car serves the trestle and 
two 25-ton scale cars the stockhouse. 
Yards, furnace, open - hearth, mills 
and pig machine are served by nine 
diesel locomotives. The 750-ton stack 
is 94 feet 10 inches high with 22-foot 
hearth, 2514-foot bosh and 14 tuy- 
eres. Blast is supplied by a 60,000 
cubic feet per minute Ingersoll-Rand 
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turboblower. Slag is dumped in pits 
to cool and then dug by diesel shovel 
to be processed through the Houston 
Slag Materials Co. 

Plant water is pumped from deep 
wells on the property whereas serv- 
ice water for the furnaces and con- 
denser use is secured from the ship 
canal. Power for mill operation is 
purchased; that used at the blast fur- 
nace and coke ovens is generated by 
the company. 

Six 100-ton open-hearth furnaces 
comprise the steelmaking facilities. 
One furnace is built with basic end- 
walls and the remaining five will be 
converted to this type of construc- 
tion this year. The furnaces are 
are charged from both ends of the 
floor and are oil-gas fired. A telau- 
tographic system between laboratory 
and the open-hearth floor permits 
checks in less than 5 minutes, three 
analyses being made during the av- 
erage heat. 

Steel is top poured into three popu- 
lar size molds, a 20 x 20 x 68 inch 
square ingot weighing approximately 
6800 pounds for blooms and billets, 
an 18 x 28-inch slab ingot for light 
plates weighing approximately 9200 
pounds and an 18 x 41-inch slab ingot 
for heavier plates weighing approxi- 
mately 10,800 pounds. High-carbon 
and alloy steel is left standing in the 
mold until completely solidified be- 
fore being moved, but carbon ingots 
are stripped and charged in the soak- 
ing pits as soon as possible after 
pouring. 

Six circulate pits, 20 x 9 feet, with 
a holding capacity of 32 square in- 
gots, or from 20 to 26 slab ingots, 
serve the blooming mill. These are 


gas fired at 2400 degrees Fahr. and 
are charged by two 714-ton cranes. 
Ingots are charged far enough apart 
to permit heat to circulate around 
ali four sides. Holding time ranges 
from 2% to 8 hours, depending on 
the temperature of the ingot when 
charged and the chemical analysis of 
the steel. 


Sheffield’s rolling facilities include 
the following type mills: 

36” blooming 

19” 6-stand billet 

26” 5-stand structural 

14” merchant comprising an 18” 3- 
high roughing and a 14” 5-stand fin- 
ishing 

10” rod and merchant 

112” 3-high plate 

All mill equipment was installed 
new except the 19-inch billet mill 
which was secured through Frank B. 
Foster, Pittsburgh, from the plant of 
the Wheeling Steel Corp., Steuben- 
ville, O. The government installed a 
110-inch heavy plate mill at the 
Houston works for war production. 
This mill, with its drive and tables 
was leased from the Brier Hill plant 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
At close of war production, it was 
returned to the lessor and is under- 
stood to have since been sold to Hol- 
land. 


Slabs for the plate mill ranging 
from 20 to 36 inches wide and from 
2 to 4% inches thick are supplied by 
the bloomer. These are converted to 
plates from 9 gage to %-inch thick 
and from 40 to 100 inches wide. 

Billets and blooms for the struc- 
tural mill range from 4 x 4 to 10 x 
10 inches, weighing from 840 to 5400 
pounds. These are sheared to the 


length and weight best suited for t} 
finished section and transferred by « 
chain conveyor to the structural mi/| 
billet and bloom yard. High-carbon 
and alloy steel blooms are put into 
slow cooling pits for 48 hours to 
eliminate any interior cracks. After 
cooling, the blooms then are scarfed 
to eliminate any surface defect. Prou- 
ucts from the structural unit are 5 
to 10-inch channels and beams, 3 to 
7%4-inch rounds, 2% to 64-inch 
squares, and 3 to 6-inch angles. 

All billets, blooms and slabs are re- 
heated before rolling on structural 
or plate mills. Billets for the mer- 
chant mill, except the 4 x 4’s which 
are finished on the bloomer, are rolled 
through the 6-stand continuous billet 
mill which is in line, but some 400 
feet from the blooming mill. Billet 
sizes for the merchant mill range 
from 2% x 2% to 4 x 6 inches, de- 
pending on the section rolled. Out- 
put of this mill includes 14 to 3 x 
24-inch angles, 14% to 6 flats, 1 to 
2% rounds and squares, plain or re- 
inforcing, and 3 and 4-inch beams 
and channels. 

The combination rod and bar mill 
rolls rods from No. 5 gage to 1 inch 
diameter, rounds and squares from 
38 to 1 inch and small bands and 
angles. 

The rod mill uses just one size bil- 
let for all sections, namely, 2 x 2’s 
from 25 to 30 feet long. Rods are 
converted wire, nails, barb wire, field 
fence and welded wire mesh for rein- 
forcing concrete pipe and concrete 
highways. Bars rolled on this mill 
are shipped to customers to be used 
for bolts, plain merchant stock, and 
for concrete reinforcing. 





Quenching Steels 


(Concluded from Page 95) 


at 400°F. He found relatively few 
steels which would harden on a 4- 
inch cube. They are given in Table 
II together with the austenitizing 
temperatures. Miscellaneous data 
comparing oil quenching with salt 
quenching are assembled in Table 
III. Roshong* recently pointed out 
that at the time it was not accurate- 
ly known how many of the oil hard- 
ening tool steels would respond with 
full hardness on quenching in molten 
nitrate baths at 375 to 400°F. 
Several martempering procedures 
are prevalent. Shepherd” recom- 
mended quenching to a temperature 
between 300 and 400° F, holding a 
short time and following with an air 
cool. By definition, however, mar- 
tempering would consist in quench- 
ing to some 20 to 50° F above the 
M, or A” temperature, holding to 
equalize the temperature of the steel 
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and allowing the austenite-martensite 
transformation to proceed. 

For some large section parts it has 
been found expedient to quench con- 
siderably below the M, temperature 
to insure hardening to the center of 
the part. On occasion, after a short 
time period at the lower temperature, 
the piece is equalized at a somewhat 
higher temperature. Legge” has given 
optimum sizes for several steels which 
may be austempered, Table IV. 
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More than 30 modern machines 
from a diversified line of excavat- 
ing, hauling, concrete and materials 
handling equipment will be exhibited 
by Koehring Co., Milwaukee, and 
several subsidiary companies a! 
American Road Builders Association 
show that will take place in Chicago 
on July 16-24. 
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for thick glass sight openings. 








Pressure 


... built for testing Navy 
underwater equipment 


GIANT chamber for testing underwater 
equipment at U. S. Naval Ordnance Lab- 
oratory, White Oak, Md., was completed 
recently at the Barberton, O., plant of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. The vessel is 40 
feet long and weighs 220 tons. Because of 
the dimensions of ring against which the 
tank door closes, test chamber was loaded 
on a depressed car with special handling 
and routing necessary enroute to its des- 


Inside diameter of chamber, Fig. 2, is 
100 inches and main shell is made up of 
three sections each 105 inches wide. Ves- 
sel is upside down so that the front head, 
Fig. 1, could be dropped in place with an 
overhead crane for the 2000 pounds per 
square inch hydrostatic test. Rings and 
door for test chamber were cast by Adam- 
son United Co., Akron, and allow for open- 
ing of chamber to its full diameter so that 
large test pieces may be introduced. 

When vessel is in operation, a hydraulic 
system operated by an oil pump and con- 
trolled by push buttons will lower the door 
out of the way and raise it again into posi- 
tion. When door is shut, it will be held 
closed by locking pins. Vessel has four 12- 
inch diameter inspection ports which allow 
































Fig. 1 (top)—Front head of test chamber consists of a locking 
ring matching ring on shell, and an elliptical head weided to 
ring which allows for opening of chamber to its full diameter 
Fig. 2 (bottom)—Welds joining the three 105-inch wide sec- 
tions of pressure vessel are being examined by magnaflux 
Light streaks and circles represent the magnaflux powder 











List Contains Approved 
National Standards 


List of all national standards ap- 
proved by American Standards As- 
sociation, New York, was published 
recently and may be secured from 
the association. The standards listed 
have been developed through the pro- 
cedure of the association by the na- 
tional groups in each of the fields 
covered. This procedure has assured 
acceptance of the standards by a 
consensus of all groups concerned. 

Included in the list are national 
standards for such important prob- 
lems as dimensions of machine tools 
and parts, rating and testing of elec- 
trical equipment, dimensions and iden- 
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tification of pipes and piping, build- 
ing code requirements, industrial safe- 
ty and health, and abbreviations, sym- 
bols and definitions used in technical 
literature. 


Accessories Developed 
For Spectrographic Use 


Development of five new accessories 
for use in spectrographic analysis 
was announced recently by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
All of these may be used with any 
spectrograph regardless of make or 
design. 

Direct reading and continuous re- 
cording of density of limes in an 
analytical spectrum for determining 


quantitatively any element in the 
spectrum is possible with a densi- 
tometer. A spectrum plate aids 
identification of unknown elements 
in any specific material or specimen. 
A safety arc and spark stand with 
live parts encased in a cylindrical 
chamber insures complete protection 
in using dangerously high voltages 
(110 to 15,000 volts) needed to burn 
the specimen in the are for spectro- 
graphic analysis. 

Electrode shaper with a rotatable 
turret is the first instrument of its 
kind on which different types of 
standard electrodes may be made 
without disassembling and reassem- 
bling the instrument. Briquetting 
press compresses powdered materials. 
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IN MODERN 
HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
STEAM oat 
LOCOMOTIVES sia 


Modern locomotives 
have been making an aver- 
age of 25,000 miles a month. 
National Seamless Boiler 
Tubes keep many of them on 
the job longer with less time 
in the repair shops. 


steam 


IN NEW “SUPER” POWER PLANTS. National Seamless 
Boiler Tubes are being made to operate under ever-increasing tem- 
peratures and pressures. Higher strength alloy steels with greater 
resistance to corrosion and erosion have been developed—and the 
seamless process assures uniform high wall strength throughout the 
length of the tube. 
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IN HEAT EXCHANGERS, CONDENSERS, 


SUPERHEATERS, COOLERS, ETC. 

The ideal heat transfer apparatus calls for thin-walled tubes with 
smooth surfaces that offer the least resistance to the flow of hedt, 
the maximum resistance to pressure, and surfaces that can bé 
easily cleaned. National Seamless Steel Tubes with their wide varie 
of alloys, are best fitted for these applications. 
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Seamless Pipe and Tubing 
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IN FAST CARGO SHIPS. U-S-S National Seamless Steel IN THE NEWEST AUTOMOBILES. The “velvet glide” 

Pipe is used for main steam piping and exhaust lines; in boiler feed has been achieved by bonding a cylinder of rubber to two cylinders 

and fresh water lines; in fuel oil service and transfer lines; lube oil of metal, the inner tube of which is a seamless steel tube, to form 

lines; refrigeration piping; in bilge and ballast lines, in fact wherever the ‘Torsilastic’’ spring, developed by one of the large rubber com- 

reliability demands the best. panies.* The new spring needs no oil and is unaffected by dirt and 
water. It makes every road a smooth road. * Name on request. 
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IN JET PLANES 


The burning, searing flame 
ate the steel of the combus- 
tion chamber until a special 
stainless steel tube was de- 
veloped that would stand the 
high temperature and the 
corrosive action of the gases. 
U-S-S Seamless Stainless Tub- 
ing is used in the heart of 
this jet engine* that develops 
6000 pounds thrust. *Reaction 
Motors, Inc., Dover, N. J. 
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Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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"“HARD-DUR’ GEARS 


handle the tough jobs 








“HARD-DUR” Gears preserve the tooth form because 
they are made of the finest gear steels and are scien- 
tifically heat treated. They are so much more wear- 
resistant than similar untreated gears that they are 
guaranteed to have four to five times the life and at 
only 50° extra in cost. Harder tasks on which ordi- 
nary gears fail become easier with Horsburgh & 
Scott “HARD-DUR” Gears. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


D REDUCERS 


GEARS AND 2 
LAND 14, OHIO, y. S$. A. 
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5112 HAMILTON AVENUE CLEV 











Electroplaters’ Society 


(Continued from Page 106) 
sludge formed in the bath, (2) t! 
formation of the hydrogen blanket o: 
the piece during treatment, (3) tl 
time required for formation of a sat 
isfactory coating, (4) the quality of 
the coating, and (5) the loss or gain 
in weight of the treated piece. Th 
change in weight during phosphatiz- 
ing depends on the method of clean- 
ing and the acid ratio. 

“Metal Cleaning”—George B. Ho- 
gaboom. This paper will deal with 
the soils present on metals to be 
cleaned rather than with the cleaner 
itself, the effect of soils upon clean- 
ers, and the best cleaners to be used 
with different soils. It is also in- 
tended to describe a simple test for 
surfaces that are both chemically 
and physically clean. 

“A Circulating Electrolyte Cell for 
Strip Plating Evaluation” — R. A. 
Dimon. The paper describes in de- 
tail two types of circulating elec- 
trolyte cells which have been used ex- 
tensively by the author to correlate 
tests on small batch of electrolyte 
with commercial strip plating opera- 
tions in which the strip being plated 
is being moved through the elec- 
trolyte at a high rate of speed. In 
the cell the electrolyte is pumped 
between the anode and cathode at a 
speed corresponding to the correspond- 
ing rate of strip travel. The means 
used to control rate of circulation, 
temperature and current will be dealt 
with. A resistance melting unit is 
to be described in which the melting 
conditions used in commercial tin 
plating lines are being duplicated, as 
well as a reflectometer by which the 
luster of the strips is measured. To 
illustrate the use of the equipment, 
data are given on the effect of such 
variables as solution flow, electrolyte 
temperature, tin and glue contents 
in the acid tin electrolyte described 
by Pine. 

“Bright Barrel Plating of Nickel 
and Zinc” — Leonard A. Chesworth. 
This paper will include a description 
of a barrel plating production unit 
for the plating of bright nickel on 
small parts to controlled thicknesses 
of up to 0.00075 inch which are to be 
chromium plated. The operating con- 
ditions, control methods, and purifica- 
tion procedure being used on a pro- 
duction installation will be detailed. 
The paper will also describe a bright 
zinc barrel plating production unit 
which includes continuous electrol- 
ytic purification and a mechanical re- 
frigeration system. 

“Plating Copper-Zinc Alloys” — A. 
Kenneth Graham. This paper is 2 
report on the electrodeposition of cop- 
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CAN YOU EXPECT 








When more materials are made available 
General American will build more tank 
ears. That’s plain fact. 

Right now, the GATX Fleet has more 
than 37,000 tank cars, of over 207 special- 
ized types—but still not enough. Our 
customers have increased volume .. . 
expanded and acquired new plants—now 
need more tank cars than ever before. 


General American plant operations have 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CARS? 


been enlarged . . . productive capacity 
and effort has been stepped up, yet the 
growing demand far surpasses the new 
cars put into service. We are doing every- 
thing possible to relieve this situation, 
but total car production is controlled by 
our supply of materials. As fast as ma- 
terials now on order are made available, 
we will once again keep our tank car 


supply equal to demand. 











GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Buffalo © Cleveland © Dallas * Houston « Los Angeles © New Orleans ® New York @ Pittsburgh 
St. Lovis @ San Francisco @ Seattle © Tulsa © Washington 
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GLASS RUN CHANNEL and WEATHERSTRIP 
SECTIONS MADE OF PRE-COATED 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL 










A manufacturer with nation-wide distribution 

”.; through automobile aoe automotive 
sath int jobbers and glass shops us¢s pre-coated ThomaStrip 
for automotive glass run channel And weatherstrip. 

Where parts are not visible after assembly, electro zinc 
coated cold rolled strip steel is usgd. To give improved appear- 
ance where any surface is expoged, zinc coated ThomaStrip, 
pre-coated with black lacquer/has been adopted. 

The use of ThomaStrip hgs been broadened by Thomas 
co-operation with manufactfrers who wish to reduce costs 
and improve their producfs. Let us share our experience 
with you. / 

ELECTRO-COATED ZINC, COPPER, NICKEL AND BRASS...HOT 
DIPPED TIN AND SOLDER./ .LACQUER COATED IN COLORS... 
UNCOATED PRECISION STRAP, CARBON AND ALLOY SPECIALTIES 










THE THOMAS STEEL CO. - WARREN, OHIO 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL SPECIALISTS 


per-zine alloys from cyanide platin 

baths taken from an extensive inve 

tigation over a period of twelve year 

The author will review the results , 

published work on this subject an 
compare them with the results of h 

investigation. The paper will d: 

scribe the deposition of copper-rici 
copper zinc alloys and cover the var 

ous bronze colors of interest in meta 
finishing. These alloys can now b 
plated at relatively high current 
densities with excellent control o/ 
the composition. 


“Deposition ef Metals on Plastics 
Employing Reduced Copper Films”. 
Harold Narcus. <A new practical 
method will be described for plating 
on nonconductive materials, especial 
ly on synthetic resins, employing re- 
duced copper films in lieu of the pres 
ently used silver films. The advan- 
tages of the copper films over the 
silver films will be discussed in de- 
tail with particular reference to the 
quality of the plated plastic product, 
to the elimination of ever-present 
hazards encountered in the use of the 
more popular silver film, and to the 
economical aspects. The necessary 
techniques, solutions and equipment 
used in practice to produce strongly 
adherent and continuous copper films 
capable of receiving a good subse- 
quent electrodeposit will be discussed. 

“Judging the Quality of Plated 
Parts”—William M. Phillips and F. 
L. Clifton. In pursuit of means to 
determine what constitutes quality of 
plated parts for various uses, the au- 
thors have for many years inspected 
parts from all makes of automobiles 
in many locations in the United 
States and determined the thickness 
of plate on the same parts of Gen- 
eral Motors cars. The results of 
these studies will be presented in 
chart form. Interesting data from 
special roof tests will also be pre- 
sented. A new method developed to 
indicate the combined effect of stress- 
strain and brittleness will be demon- 
strated. The authors believe it of 
sufficient importance for inclusion in 
plating specifications. 

“Practical Methods of Cost Finding 
and Estimating on Metal Finishes”- 
Adolph Bregman. Cost finding and 
estimating are the most important 
elements of the job or contract-elec- 
troplaters’ business. They are com- 
plicated by the fact that most job 
platers do not have sufficient staff 
to analyze closely every one of the 
many jobs that they take in. So 
many jobs are in small lots that a 
complete breakdown might cost more 
than actually doing the work. Also, 
with the wide variety of work con- 
stantly moving through the shop it 
is extremely difficult to segregate 
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costs in the plating room. This paper 
will describe methods developed in 
practice among job platers in the 
New York district. In most cases 
the figures will be based upon cost 
of labor, but they also include tank- 
hour and barrel-hour, with due al- 
lowance for the cost of special ma- 
terials such as precious metals, ex- 
pensive nonmetallic coatings, etc. 
“The Spiral Contractometer, A New 
Instrument for the Measurement of 
Stress in Electrodeposits” —- Abner 
Brenner and Seymour Senderoff. In 
this paper will be described a new in- 
strument for the measurement of 
stress in electrodeposits. The instru- 
ment is designed for use either in re- 
search or in routine testing. In the 
process of evaluating the instrument, 
measurements of stress in nickel 
plates and other deposits were made 
and will be discussed. Formulas for 
the calculation of stress will be de- 
rived, and a detailed discussion of 
the various formulas previously sug- 
gested included. The formulas most 
frequently used are to be compared 
and correlated, and the limits of ap- 
plicability of each given. 
“Engineering Planning in the Plat- 
ing Room”—S. M. Martin. A general 
resume of engineering applied to lay- 
out and equipment in the plating 
room will be given, covering essen- 
tial points to be considered when 
planning new plating room installa- 
tions or revising or expanding exist- 
ing facilities. Such items as layout, 
floor drains, tank ventilation, solution 
temperature control, equipment main- 
tenance and safety will be discussed. 


Test Show Aluminum 
Is Good Bearing Metal 


Recent tests on aluminum bearing 
metal revealed that it can be used 
to advantage in the manufacture of 
aluminum clock plates carrying pivot 
bearings. Same highly accelerated 
running conditions used in testing 
other materials were used by a clock 
manufacturer in testing the alumi- 
num bearing plates supplied by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co., Louisville. 


For rapid completion of the test, 
a fly or wind wheel was used in 
place of the usual escapement, thus 
accelerating the unwinding period at 
a ratio of approximately 3600 to 1. 
The test ran in cycles for 28 days, 
equivalent to approximately 92 years 
of clock operation. Checks of the 
amount of play in the minute and 
Second arbors at the end of the test 
Showed that aluminum is as good as 
materials long considered standard for 
clocks, and in addition weighs less 
and offers resistance to corrosion. 
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OHIO DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES IN a = 
AKRON, CANTON, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, DAYTON, AND YOUNGSTOWN ~ 


o be best evaluated, fire protection must be considered 
in the light of known results .. . results that can best be 
measured in terms of 


ASSURED SERVICE... 
APPROVED SAFETY. 
ACCEPTED SAVINGS 


Those three qualifications spell the difference between 4 

systems of fire protection and other makeshift protective actacies The 
qualities of Assurance, Approval and Acceptance must be earned the hard 
way and, for iloméilic’ Spunkley , that way has been through more than 
55 years of pioneering in the design, manufacture and installation of 
equipment that, on record, affords the best in fire safety. 

Ohio properties, valued at better than three billion dollars, represent but 
a small percentage of the total valuation of domalic Spunklew protected 
properties, located from coast to coast and from Canada to South Amer- 
ica. Satisfaction and known results have made Gidlomalic Spunklerr the 
recognized first line of any fire defense. They’re an important investment 
today... perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC 


SPRINGLER ‘CORPORATIDE OF AMERICA 
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E 
STRAIGHTENING MACHIN 
# 
F sont iN ONE 


MULTICYCLE STRAIGHTENING —Two bending rolls 
impose duplex straightening cycles on workpiece in- 
suring end to end straightness. 


POSITIVE AND SYNCHRONIZED FEED—All four feed 
rolls are driven insuring positive synchronized feed and 
torque balanced around neutral axis of workpiece. 


THE WORKPIECE LEVEL—Maintains one feeding level 
for all sizes of pipes or tubes—eliminates need of ad- 
justable entry and delivery tables. 


_ NO GUIDES—Horizontal position of the six rolls with 
balanced torque eliminates requirement for guides. 


© SINGLE MOTOR—All four driven rolls powered from 
** a single motor, for synchronization and economy. 


® NO BEVEL GEARS—All gears enclosed in cases and 
». running in oil, for sure trouble free operation. 
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Titanium Enamels 


(Continued from Page 111) 


blow is struck on the turned edge 
of an enameled sheet. 

Thermal Shock—In contrast to 
these results are the data obtained 
when an enameled article is sub- 
jected to thermal shock and thermal 
distortion”, or mechanical twisting.” 
Some thermal distortion data are 
given in Fig. 3. In the ther- 
mal shock test, an enameled pan 
is heated and quenched in water. 
Each cycle is rendered more severe 
than the previous one by heating 
the pan hotter each time before 
quenching. The test is continued un- 
til 15 cycles have been completed or 
the pan fails. In the case of ther- 
mal distortion, an enamel shape was 
subjected to uneven heating. The 
piece was forced to bend and the 
amount of deflection necessary to 
produce failure was recorded. When 
a sheet of enamel is bent, the thin- 
ner the enamel the more bending it 
will stand. This effect is more pro- 
nounced when the enamel is applied 





TABLE II 
FLEXIBILITY OF ENAMELED SHEET IRON 
(All samples were enameled on both sides) 


Thickness Radius in 
of Enamel Inches of Bend 
Per Side Necessary To 

Gage of Iron in Mils Produce Failure 
20 .0023 8.0 
.0033 9.1 
.0040 10.6 
.0085 11.8 
32 .0015 2.3 
.0030 3.3 
.0063 5.2 





on very light gage steel. Some data 
of this type are given in Table I. 
These latter tests all indicate that 
the thinner the enamel the more serv- 
iceable the enameled article. 

Explanation of the whole matter 
seems to be this. Where flexibility 
is desired, the thinner the enamel 
the better. Where strength and rig- 
idity are required a thicker enamel 
will help, but it should be remem- 
bered that such an article will have 
a brittle coating. <A better solution 
where greater strength is required 
is to use a heavier base metal.” It 
is also desirable when designing ar- 
ticles which are to be coated with 
porcelain enamel to eliminate sharp 
radii wherever possible. Figs. 4 and 
5 give the effect of increasing metal 
thickness and radii on corners as 4 
means of increasing impact resist- 
ance. 

Successful use of porcelain ename! 
is largely a question of design. The 
properties of enamels and the use to 
which the enameled article is to be 
subjected should be understood be- 
fore the article is designed. Enam- 
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Preparing the mold 
for casting Phoenix 
Alloy Steel Rolls 


PHOENIX ROLLS FOR THE BLOOMING MILL 


Whether of plain carbon steel for extreme strength, or of 
Phoenix “‘A’’ Alloy Steel where unusual wearing qual- 
ities are desired, Pittsburgh rolls will produce blooms, 
billets, and slabs at Jess cost per ton of steel rolled. 





PITTSBURGH ROLLS 


» DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 1, PENNSYLVANIA 
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“CARBOFRAX”* Radiant Heating Tubes and Rollers are not only re- 
ducing heat treating costs in conventional furnace operations — but 
also achieving temperatures up to 2500° F. in special and protective 


atmospheres with radiant gas heat. 


Laboratory tests and actual plant operation prove these outstanding 
advantages of “CARBOFRAX”* Tubes and Rollers in GASMACO 


Industrial Furnaces: 


* Lower initial cost—longer life 
Operation up to 2500 F. 
High heat transfer and fuel efficiency 


® High hot load strength without oscillation 
* Freedom from ‘‘crankshafting” 


* Gas-tight operation 


* Low heat loss through insulated water cooling 


We shall be glad to send you complete information or arrange for an 


engineer to call. 
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Development of high operating temperatures with “CARBOFRAX’’* as compared with ordi- 
nary tubes and rollers. Because these high temperatures are economically practical, new 
fields are being opened in heat treating with gas fired roller hearth radiant tube furnaces. 


f FRAX’® is a@ registered trade-mark 
indicating manufacture by the Carborundum 
Company. 
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Designers and Fabricators of 
Industrial Heating and Handling 
Equipment @ Manufactured Gas 
Plants and Special Equipment 


4 6116 WATERLOO ROAD * CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 








els with a wide variety of propertie: 
are available. 
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Welding Society Holds 
Annual Symposium 


Annual symposium of the Cleve- 
land section, American Welding So- 
ciety was held at Hotel Cleveland 
May 14. In the first paper presented 
at the technical session, Lew Gilbert, 
Champion Rivet Co., Cleveland, stated 
that eliminating causes for poor weld- 
ing will do much to lower costs. 

Too much of the welding informa- 
tion, he said, is written in language 
that the welder does not understand 
or else is not available to him. Man- 
agement needs to teach the science 
of welding as well as the art of 
welding, he stated, so that the op- 
erators will be able to handle jobs 
that differ from those that they have 
been doing regularly. 

Method of bonding stainless to 
mild steel and instructions on fabri- 
cating by welding were included in 
a paper presented by L. C. Grim- 
shaw, Jessop Steel Co., Washington, 
Pa. Concluding the technical session 
was a discussion of the use of a sub- 
merged arc automatic welding head 
conducted jointly by Paul W. Arnold 
of Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., and L. K. Stringham, Lincoln 
Electric Co., both of Cleveland. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Tube Cut-Off Machine 


Tubing of any diameter or wall 
thickness may be cut in less than 
1/3-second per cut, providing it is 
within the range of the cut-off ma- 
chine made by Grieder Machine Tool 
& Die Co., 324 North Maple St., 
3owling Green, O. Cycle of the ma- 


i 
chine is 12,000 cuts per hour. Cut- 
ting time for various sizes, shapes 
and wall thicknesses is the same. 
Interchangeable dies allow change 
over from one diameter size to an- 
other in a minimum of time. 

Features include: Cutting with a 
minimum of burr; fully automatic 
or manual operation; cuts with no 
tube distortion; cuts very accurate 
for length; positive lubrication to 
moving parts; any desired length can 
be cut by adjusting the stop; if tube 
is not fed its proper distance, the 
machine will not operate. 


Check No. 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Motor Generators 


A line of high frequency motor- 
generators with output frequencies of 
300-400 cycles and size ranges from 
1 to 250 kilowatts is announced by 
Bogue Electric Mfg. Co., 40 Iowa 
Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. Use of the 





equipment may be for operation of 
high speed machine tools and motors. 

High frequency power permits op- 
eration of tools at high speeds and 
also allows for developing higher 
speeds from lighter weight equip- 
ment of simplified construction. 
Motor-generator sets can also be 
used as a source of high frequence 
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alternating current for general and 
laboratory use. 
Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Endothermic Generator 


An automatic endothermic gener- 
ator which produces a gas that is 
protective to steels and which makes 
possible clean and bright hardening 
in properly constructed furnaces is 





announced by Industries 


Ipsen 
Inc., 311 Blackhawk Bldg., Rockford, 
Ill. The addition of small amounts 


of certain gases produces a clean 
carburizing atmosphere. Small 
amounts of ammonia added to the 
enriched gas produces a gas cyanid- 
ing atmosphere. 

In producing the gas, air and raw 
gas are drawn through flow meters, 
accurately proportioned and pumped 
through a fire check into the ex- 
ternally heated and catalytic crack- 
ing retort. Upon cooling the endo- 
thermic processed gas can then be 
piped and metered to one or more 
furnaces. Once proportioning is set, 
generator is completely automatic. 
Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Abrasive Cut-Off Machine 


Fully automatic, an abrasive cut- 
off machine, built by Bridgeport 
Safety Emery Wheel Co., Stratford, 
Conn., is designed for high speed 
cutting off of stock up to 2 inches 
square to lengths ranging from \%4 
to 12 inches. Steel, brass, plastics 
and porcelain are among the ma- 
terials which may be cut with the 
model 51 machine. 


Head assembly, consisting of an 





18-inch abrasive cut-off wheel driven 
through V-belts by a 10 horsepower 
motor, is mounted on a rocker shaft 
running in Timken bearings and is 
actuated by a hydraulic cylinder 
which feeds the wheel in and out 
of the cut. Hydraulically operated 





feed mechanism is synchronized with 
cutting head and automatically feeds 
a predetermined length of stock into 
position where it is gripped by a vise. 
After cutting the wheel withdraws, 
the feeder returns to normal position 
and cycle is repeated automatically. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Multiple Welder 


Specially designed, the latest model 
Multi-Welding machine, built by Rex 
Welder & Engineering Co., Kansas 
City 8, Mo., has an overall welding 
width of 112 inches and is equipped 
with two slitters and two trimmers. 
It is set for three finished rolls 36 
inches wide and has a range of from 
18 to 12 gage. Welding heads or 
transformers are arranged so that 
spacings of 1 x 1 inch and larger 
can be secured with a minimum of 
change. The longitudinal and trans- 





verse wires can be increased by in- 
crements of 1/2 and 1 inch, respec- 
tively. 

Welder is equipped with fifty-six 
10 kilovolt-ampere, 440-volt, water 


cooled transformers, each with its 
own heat control switch with three 
tap settings. Heat is further con- 
trolled by three Westinghouse syn- 
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® Use a Kellogg-American air compressor and get over-all 
efficiency and economy as well as maximum air delivery. 
Kellogg-American operating costs are low . . . compressor 
life long and trouble-free, because of Jower average duty 
cycle motor loads . .. lower peak motor loads. That's 
how a Kellogg-American Compressor gives you ‘more 

compressed air power for less money.” 
Write for information and literature. American Brake 
Shoe Company, Kellogg Division, Rochester 9, N. Y. 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


chronous panels which include phase 
shift heat control. Unit is operated 
by a 15 horsepower motor and actual 
welding speed is better than 60 welds 
per minute. Average production of 
finished mat is about 45 square feet 
per minute on 1 x 1-inch mesh. 
Wind-up or baler has an individual 
friction drive which maintains a con- 
stant tension. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Nondestructive Tester 


Type SROS supersonic Reflecto- 
scope, announced by Sperry Products 
Inc., 1505 Willow Ave., Hoboken, 
N. J., is used for nondestructive test- 
ing of metals and other materials for 
internal defects and for testing welds. 
Redesigned device has a reduced size 
of 14 x 16 x 23 inches and is carried 





Five external 


by means of handles. 
controls allow operator to vary sensi- 


tivity, pulse width, sweep length, 
screen markers and frequency. 
Visual indication of internal defects 
remains unchanged on the oscillo- 
scope screen, but the tube is smaller, 
5-inch, high intensity type. Weighing 
approximately 85 pounds, the in- 
strument facilitates testing of man- 
ufactured products from raw mate- 
rials to finished stage and its porta- 
bility allows its use in the field. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Hoists 


Made entirely of steel forgings and 
castings, the new 3 and 5 ton Bob- 
Cat electric hoists, made by Lisbon 
Hoist & Crane Co., Lisbon, O., have 
ball bearings throughout. Gears are 
of heat treated alloy steel. Smaller 
overall dimensions are obtained by 
mounting the motor on inside of ca- 
ble drum. 

Hoists are made in three sections, 
permitting complete and easy access 
to any part by the removal of four 
bolts. Both models have a safety 
factor of 6 to 1. Lightweight unit» 
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Tramrail System 
Aids Greyhound 
Coach Repairs 
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an’) 
More than 100 modern Greyhound Coaches are 
kept in tip-top condition by the Syracuse, N. Y., 
shop of Central Greyhound Lines, Inc. of New 
York. To facilitate the handling of engines and 
other heavy parts in and out of the coaches and in 
the up-to-date machine shop, a simple Cleveland 
Tramrail hand-propelled system is provided. This 
includes standard overhead rail with switches and 
curves to adequately cover all points where lifts 
must be made. 
GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy 
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As indicated in diagram, the 
Tramrail transfer bridge in 
photo above may be interlocked 
with a rail extending from ma- 
chine shop, making it easy to 
deliver loads like this engine 
to shop without rehandling, 


Photo at left shows how Tram- 
rail track with switches and 
vee € curves provides necessary hoist- 
ing and conveying service in 
machine shop. 


The track from the machine shop passes through a 
doorway and extends to the runway of an over-- 
head traveling Tramrail bridge which may be 
interlocked with it. The arrangement is such that 
an engine can be removed from a coach and 
transported via the overhead system directly to 
the machine shop without rehandling. 

This is one of 30,000 Cleveland Tramrail installa- 
tions. Regardless of what your materials handling 
problem is, most likely we have already solved 
dozens of similar ones. 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TME CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO, 
7830 EAST 284TH ST WICKLIFFE, OHIO 


CLEV SLEN i LAND Z TRAMRBAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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have one of three types of controls: 
Pushbutton; hand control on pendant 
cable, controlled by pressure on a 
small thumb lever; and two pendant 
ropes with handle on end of each. 
Both are equipped with equalizing 
solenoid and mechanical brakes. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


AC-DC Welder 


Are of the Duel-Tronic combina- 
tion alternating-direct current welder, 
made by John A. Kern Co., 224 North 





Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill., may be 
set for alternating or direct current 
operation by setting two switches 
and a hand lever. For direct current 
operation, it used rectifier tubes in- 
stalled in a flexible mounting. Idling 
losses are cut 50 per cent, power 
consumption under load is decreased 
and maintenance costs reduced. In- 
stant arc response eliminates surging 
and electrode spatter. 

Welds on light gage metals, in- 
cluding stainless steel, are uniformly 
good, as the accurately controlled 
low voltage eliminates excessive heat- 





For further information, write 


THE CLEVELAND OUARRIES COMPANY 


1740 East Twelfth Street 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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ing. Arc is easy to strike a boll 
even with electrodes as ‘sn 4]) § 
1/32-inch. Metal as light as 2-padl 
can be welded without Irninis 
through. Two dual-range mocels ap 


offered, with alternating and dir, 
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current ranges of 25 to 200 and 5t 
60 amperes (model 20 DA) and 2f 
to 200 and 5 to 90 amperes (mod! 
25 DA). Models 60 D and 90 D hav: 
straight direct current ratings of |) 
to 60 and 5 to 90 amperes, respective}} 
ly. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Detail) 





Turning Roll gwith 
termi 

Tanks and other cylindrical shape} tog , 
may be rotated for either manual 0} }orat 


automatic welding, flame cutting 


painting, etc., with the model 12 Be 
turning roll, built by Reed Engi: ing 
neering Co., 1003 West Fairvies tein 
Ave., Carthage, Mo. Power unit con ‘ 
> woun 
stanc 
Sterna 
prectic 
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sists of two synchronized driving 
wheels, rubber tired, equipped with 


Carl 


antifriction bearings and powered by He 
a %-horsepower motor. Idler units ra 
also are made. spee 


Work up to 12 feet in diameter f} (esi: 
may be handled. Capacity for one)! ull 
power and one idler unit is 12,000 f) ruc 
pounds; for one power and two idler nd 
units, 18,000 pounds. Worm gear re 1e | 
duction drive is totally enclosed. \ ar'- ich 
able speed drive gives speed from 5 } 4 
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md 2 9 inches per minute. Reversing 
mall § m control and 30 feet of flexible 
“Bay trol cable for remote operation are 
nil ded. Tachometer, foot operated 
dels g ; tch and remote speed change con- 


‘ti are optional. 
( h 


< No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAC Arc Welder 


Class B insulation, best grade elec- 
tric steel and a maximum of high 
conductivity copper are features of 
the Nu-Arce alternating current arc 
welder, manufactured by Electric Arc 
Inc., 152 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. 
J. A wide range of current steps 








id 5t 
and 20 
(mode ' 
D havi 
s of P 
ectivels 
Detail} ” 
swith high and low welding range 
terminals is provided. An unrestric- 
shapey#ted air flow keeps operating tem- 
- FSperatures low. 
“ee Welder, made in three models, is 
Engi genclosed in heavy gage metal hous- 
cs sing with full-view control panel. 
=~ Standard primary equipment is 
wound for operation on 220/440 volts, 
|standard frequency, single phase al- 
‘ternating current. Power factor cor- 
rection and high frequency units are 
‘special equipment. Welding ranges of 
715 to 200, 15 to 250 and 3) to 350 
amperes are specified for the models. 
Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 
riving 
‘ite [corboy Truck 
ed by Handling of dangerous chemicals 
units f}or any liquid encased in a carboy is 
speeded up by a new carboy truck 
neter f) designed by Palmer-Shile Co., 16025 
- one fjlullerton Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 
2,000f} ‘ruck is rolled against the carboy 
dler J) ‘nd the gripping yoke is dropped over 
ry re-f3'he top. The truck handles are pulled 
V ari- ‘cK and loading becomes automatic. 
n 5 | Hardened steel studs on the truck 
: 
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Easily and Quickly Adjusted 
for various length abrasive belts 


Here’s real convenience and economy .. . the 
Presto Back Stand Idler will fit most available 
space ... and is adjustable to run close to 
equipment with a short abrasive belt or to 
extend to use a standard 168” abrasive belt 
... depending upon your requirements. This 
adjustment can be made quickly without mov- 
ing the base. a 


The Presto Back Stand Idler is of sturdy, all- 
steel, vibration-free construction . . . equipped 
with double-sealed precision ball bearings. It 
can be changed easily from right to left by 
loosening two set screws and reversing shaft. 
Adjustable belt tension is maintained by six 
leaf-type springs. You'll find its initial cost 
very economical and its performance is “tops”. 
Send today for complete descriptive literature. 





Smooth, Cool-Running Presto Contact Wheels 
Will Not “Burn” Under Severest Conditions 


The Presto Contact Wheel is of out- 
standing quality that gives fast, smooth, 
uniform cutting. Made of tough syn- 
thetic rubber, the even density of the 
face of the wheel is uniform through- 
out . for toughest snagging jobs or 
finest polishing. Available with soft, 
medium, hard and extra hard density. 
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frame hold the load in place. To un- 
load the truck is tipped forward and 
the gripping yoke released. It is of 
all steel welded construction. Overall 
width is 20 inches and overall length 
is 48 inches. Two 2 x 8 inch roller 
bearing wheels have either rubber. 
pneumatic or metal wheels. 


Check No. Il on Reply Card for more Details 


Sand Conditioner 


Hydraulic power controls and di- 
rects the movement of the ramming 
arms of the Hydra-Slinger stationary 
type Sandslinger, built by Beardsley 
& Piper Division of Pettibone Mulli- 





North Cicero Ave., 
Ill. It is designed to pro- 


ken Corp., 2424 
Chicago 39, 
vide maximum production in mold- 


ing units where the flasks and pat- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


terns move into the ramming area. 
From the control station the op- 
erator directs the movement of the 
ramming head over the mold with 
ease and accuracy and at a speed 
higher than any other Sandslinger. 
Station may be placed at a choice of 
locations adjacent to the ramming 
area and may be at floor level or ele- 
vated to provide the most desirable 
visibility for the particular instal- 
lation. Various arm lengths provide 
a choice of ramming ranges. Two 
models are made, both with 10 to 15 
feet overall arm length ranges and 
with 7 to 10 and 10 to 15 cubic 
feet ramming capacity ranges. Head 
sizes (which control density of ram) 
are 16 and 19 inches and 19 and 22 
inches. Tip sizes (which control ram- 
ming capacity) are 4 and 5 inches. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sand Deformation Recorder 


Harry W. Dietert Co., 9330 Rose- 
lawn Ave., Detroit 4, Mich., is an- 
nouncing a strength-deformation re- 
corder which may be attached to its 
universal sand strength machine and 
used for either the green compressive 
strength test on the AFA 2 x 2 inch 
sand specimen of for the AFA core 
transverse strength test where a 1 x 





1 x 8 inch baked core specimen is 
used. Recorder draws the _ stress- 





strain diagram on a printed chart 
ruled to show the pounds per square 
inch compressive strength or load 
for the core transverse strength. 
Deformation is measured on the 
horizontal axis with a ruler reading 
tc 0.001-inch deformation (compres- 
sion test) and 0.001-inch deflection 
(baked core transverse test). The 
recorder, accurate to within 0.0005- 
inch, is driven by a synchronous mo- 
tor normally in an electrically braked 
position. Deformation or deflection of 
specimen releases the brake, causing 
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BY AMERICA’S LARGEST 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
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Discharge end of continuous tin plat- 
ing unit showing bright polish of 
strip after electrolytic plating and 
high-temperature fusing by Gas-fired 


radiant burners 


BRIGHT FINISHING was the problem—and engineers 
of Crown Cork and Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
adopted a high-temperature method for fusing 
tin to low-carbon strip, with resultant high-polish 
surface, in a continuous production mill. 


Then, to obtain the high temperatures necessary 
for heat-processing, these engineers selected GAS 
and modern Gas Equipment. By directing the heat 
of radiant GAS burners over a concentrated area of 
the freshly-plated strip it was readily possible to 
coordinate the fusing action with the plating 
process to accomplish continuous high-speed pro- 
duction of bright finished strip. 


This typical installation demonstrates the flexi- 
bility of GAS and the applicability of modern Gas 
Equipment for continuous, production-line heat 
processing. Compared with available fuels GAS 
is most readily controlled by simple automatic 
devices; Gas Equipment can be adapted for use 
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RADIANT CA 


Tin coating is fused to steel as the 
strip passes between SELAS Gas-fired 
radiant burners. Close-up of the high- 
temperature section of the continuous 
line shown at left 
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BURNERS 
create tugle lempoulliteg 


tin-coat fusing zone 


with existing machinery or incorporated in new 
machinery without radical design changes, or ex- 
pensive supplemental apparatus. 

The manufacturers of Gas Equipment and your 
local Gas Company Representative will assist you 
and bring you up to date on the latest develop- 
ments in heat-processing with GAS. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
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pen to traverse either to right or 
left. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Pit Type Furnace 


Made in 14 standard muffle sizes 
with work areas from 20 inches diam- 
eter and 20 inches deep to 36 x 60 
inches, the lithium atmosphere pit 
type furnaces, developed by Lithium 
Co., 111 Sylvan Ave., Newark 4, N. J.. 
heat treat such products as sheet met- 





al, tubular shapes, forgings, gears, 
etc. Designed for heating operations 
to 2000°F, the furnaces provide au- 
tomatically controlled conditions for 
carburizing, caroon restoration, an- 
nealing, neutral hardening, cycle an- 
nealing, normalizing and descaling. 
The lithium vaporizing unit is inte- 
gral with the furnace. 

Cylindrical furnace shell is of ali 
welded reinforced steel plate, lined 
with insulating refractory brick. It 
is equipped with an alloy retort into 
which the work is placed. A motor 
driven fan provides constant circula- 
tion of the atmosphere in the retort. 
Gas burners are located on four lev- 
els. In electric furnaces, sinuous loop 
alloy ribbon elements are mounted 
on alloy hangers. Swing type furnace 
cover is hydraulically operated. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 
& & oe 


DRY TRANSFORMERS: Features of 
the improved line of type F dry 
transformers made by Marcus Trans- 
former Co. Inc., Hillside 5, N. J., 
include use of class B heatproof in- 
sulation and class C materials, in 
conjunction with bare copper. Fire 
and explosion proof units have pri- 
mary tap switches. Sizes from 100 
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to 1000 kilovolt-amperes, single or 
three-phase, in voltages to 15,000 
volts are available. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


FLARING TOOL: Soft copper, brass 
and aluminum tubing for SAE flare 
joints in 4, 5/16, 3%, % and %-inch 
outside diameter sizes may be made 
rapidly by a flaring tool developed by 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Tool has die holder with sliding dies 
for clamping the tubing. Extra 
depth smooth surface die blocks hold 
tubing securely without scoring. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


BOILER TUBE CLEANER: Lagon- 
da Division of Elliott Co., Springfield, 
O., is producing an improved swing 
frame type cutter head for use in 
cleaning boiler tubes. Head consists 
of a spider fitted with arms which 
swing out on arm pins under cen- 
trifugal force. Arms carry cutter 
pins on which are sharp, heat treated 
cutters. Cone cutters in front en- 
gage thick accumulations. Follow- 
ing star cutters polish the tube. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


SECURE CORD FASTENERS: The 
Lok-Tite plug and wall plate unit, 
made by Lok-Tite Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo., is constructed to maintain 
tight connections for all electrical 
outlets in shops and plants. Plug of 
hard rubber, is attached inside a met- 
al holder. Projecting ears on the 
holder engage under receiver prongs 
on wall plate. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY VALVE PUMP: A nutat- 
ing plate for reciprocating the pis- 
tons without any side thrust is in- 
corporated in the Dudly rotary valve 
pump, produced by Cannon & Co., 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. The driveshaft 
is the only revolving unit. Opera- 
tion may be in either direction with 
one adjustment. Sizes commonly 
used in hydraulic systems are manu- 
factured. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


CARBIDE-TIPPED TOOL: Turning 
and single chamfering operations 
may be performed by the new four 
cutting edge circular carbide tipped 
cutting tool designed by R. F. Cook 
Mfg. Co., Cuyahoga Falls 26, O. Tool 
may be used through all four cutting 
positions before resharpening. It 
may be used on any type of auto- 
matic. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


MAGNETIC GAS VALVE: Forma- 
tion of foreign matter in the solenoid 
which restricts plunger operation is 
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impossible in the K-3H hermeti al) 
sealed magnetic valve announce | }) 
General Controls Co., Glenda! | 


Calif. Valve opens and cog} _ 


gas fuel supply lines in respons» t, 


thermostats, limit controls, etc. size} 


from % to 1\%-inches are offere: 


Check No, 21 on Reply Card for more 1 taj; 


FLUX CORE SOLDER: Divco ac; 
core solder, made by Division Lea 
Co., Chicago 22, Ill., contains a heavy 
cream-like flux that remains nonflui; 
and will not run out at normal ten. 
peratures. When heat is applied, it 
flows freely and spreads and pene. 
trates quickly. It works well on al! 
solderable metals, including’ stain. 
less steel, Inconel, nickel, etc. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Detai\, 


PORTABLE DRILL: Model 250 light 
weight, 4-inch high power portabi 
electric drill, announced by Portabi 
Electric Tools Inc., Chicago 20, III 
has a comfortable piston grip handi 
with Cutler-Hammer trigger switc! 
and a Jacobs key type chuck. Rede. 
signed motor is air cooled, operating 
on 110-115 volts, alternating or di- 
rect. Full load and no-load speed: 
are 600 and 1400 revolutions per min. 
ute. 


Check No. 23 on Réply Card for more Detail 


DRILL PRESS VISE: Removabi 
steel jaws and a thread screw for 
tightening are features of the Palm 
gren jaw drill press vise made b) 


Chicago Tool & Engineering Co.| 
Chicago 17, Ill. The 3-inch wide jaws 


open 3 inches and are 1144-inches deep 
Side lugs allow bolting to machin 


tables. It is of semisteel grey iron] ” 


castings. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


PRESSURE CONTROL: Type DD-! 
direct acting and DR-1 reverse acting 
differential pressure control pilots 
made by Leslie Co., 152 Delafield 
Ave., Lyndhurst, N. J., provide con: 
stant pressures for process work 
Operating medium may be air, clean 
water, oil or gas. Three pressur 


ranges are available, with maximum 


total static pressure being 300 pounds 
per square inch on all models. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Details 
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on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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SUPPLY— Outcome of the coal controversy 
holds the key to steel supply, not only for the 
immediate future but for next winter as well. 
Mill inventories of fuel were depleted during 
the miners’ work stoppage two months ago and 
with steei output at a high rate since then there 
has been little opportunity to rebuild stocks. 

Should the dispute be settled without a 
miners’ strike it is considered possible that 
production following the Fourth of July holi- 
day let-down may rebound to present high 
levels. At least the raw material situation should 
be better, as various blast furnaces now down 
for repairs are about ready to resume operations 
if no mine strike is called. 


However, if a miners’ strike occurs it not 
only would immediately interrupt steel produc- 
tion but would prevent summer stockpiling of 
coal in readiness for winter. Consequently, it is 
conceivable a coal strike now would be felt in 
the early months of 1949. 


DELIVERIES—As a result of steel production 
lost because of the last miners’ work stoppage, 
mills are still behind in deliveries and in various 
instances are either taking no orders for July 
shipment or are reducing customer allotments 
for that month. 

Meanwhile, pressure for all leading products 
continues strong. Consumption of steel may be 
eased a trifle in July by mass vacations in con- 
sumers’ plants. However, this easing probably 
will be little more than nominal, for buyers re- 
main ready to take in as much tonnage as pos- 
sible regardless of vacations. 


OPERATIONS—Steelmaking operations last 
week held at 96 per cent of capacity, only two 


points below the peacetime high attained in Jan- 
uary. The steel ingot operating rate rose 2 points 
to 98 per cent in Cincinnati, 114 points to 90.5 
per cent in eastern Pennsylvania, and 14 point 
to 99 per cent in Buffalo. The only reduction 
in schedules was a 3-point drop to 94.5 per 
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Market Summary 


cent in Wheeling, all other districts operating 
at unchanged rates. 


NEW CAPACITY— Within 30 days another 
6000 to 7500 tons of ingot capacity monthly is 
to be in production when a new company be- 
gins operation of a government-owned standby 
steel plant at Birdsboro, Pa. The company also 
is negotiating for additional steel producing 
and finishing facilities. Another government- 
owned facility, a blast furnace at Chester, Pa., 
has been sold and will be put into operation. 
The new owner, a Texas oil group, proposes to 
exchange pig iron for pipe. 


PRICES—Despite inflationary developments 
since several steel companies reduced prices 
early in May, another producer has cut floor 
plate prices $3 a ton. On the other hand, two 
producers have advanced standard ferroman- 
ganese $5 a ton and the Canadian government 
has authorized increases on a number of steel 
products and pig iron. 

Steel’s arithmetical price composites again 
held unchanged last week and compared with 
those for the like 1947 week as follows: Fin- 
ished steel, $80.27 and $69.82; semifinished steel, 
$68.62 and $52.10; steelmaking pig iron $40.63 
and $32.49; steelmaking scrap, $40.67 and 
$33.50. 


WAREHOUSES— Although the war scare has 
subsided, defense measures are progressing and 
their needs are becoming ascertainable. Accord- 
ingly, interest in aircraft alloy steels is being 
shown by warehouses, many of which will have 
stocks of them in the third quarter. 


SCRAP—A strong undertone persists in scrap, 
particularly in cast grades. This reflects in part 
the insufficient supply of merchant iron and also 
the unexpected breakdown of an eastern fur- 
nace, necessitating increase in the ratio of scrap 
in melts. While some cast grades rose $1 a ton in 
some areas, the major open hearth grades of 
scrap were generally unchanged. 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
June 19 Change 1947 1946 
Pittsburgh ~« 95.5 None 100 86 
. Chicago ... . 95.5 None 95.5 85 
o Eastern Pa. ..... 90.5 1. 1.5 93 86 
é Youngstown 103 None 93 78 
$s Wheeling .. 94.5 3 89 80.5 
va Cleveland . 95.5 None 92.5 RS 
nd Buffalo .......... 99 + 0.5 88.5 86 
Fe Birmingham .....100 None 99 95 
° New England .. 78 None 92 SO 
& Cincinnati .. -. 98 1. 2 85 91 
a ey BA ccccns 89.5 None 84.5 54.5 
Detroit ... 100 None SS 90 
Estimated national 
BOE cvtcsacucane OO None 96.5 85 
3ased on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,802,476 net tons for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 
1947; 1,762,381 tons for 1946. 
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MARKET PRICES 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 








Arithmetical Price Composites* Month Year 5 Years 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 

June 19 June 12 May 1948 June 1947 June 1943 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 
Finished Steel $80.27 $80.27 $80.27 $69.82 $56.73 May 1948 .3.59469¢ 
Semifinished Steel 68.62 68.62 68:62 52.10 36.00 Apr. 1948 3.62766c 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 40.63 40.63 39.66 32.49 23.00 - . oe te 
Steelmaking Scrap 40.67 40.67 40.67 32.48 19.17 nlite '44941¢ 
*STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide base prices on May ists SANDE 

Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 











tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 

rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading basing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 heavy 

melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 
+FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, base prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 

products, representing 83 per cent of total steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 

Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe and 











tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; bl. 


ack seamless pipe and tubes;drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled sheets; 


cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. May, 1948, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 


wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton; others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Materials 


June 19, 

1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh rere 2.875¢ 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia ...... 3.365 
Steel bars, Chicago .............. 2.875 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............. 2.775 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 2.98 
Oe, SOI i oiicnckkessss sens 2.775 
Petes, PUNO oas eciccceve cs 2.925 
Plates, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.21 
PERlOS, CRIGNED oisccccccsscccses 2.925 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 2.775 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh.... 3.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 3.90 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary prays 2.775 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary 3.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary ....... 3.90 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh...... 3.05 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh ..... 3.775 
Bright basic, bess. wire, Pittsburgh 3.725 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ........... 5.125 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh $6.60 


. . . 
Semifinished 
Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago... $60.00 


Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago R 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh........ 45.00 
Wire rod g, to \-inch, Pitts. 3.175c 


Pig Iron 
May Mar. June June 19, May Mar. June 
1948 1948 = =—-:1947 1948 1948 1948 1947 
2.875¢ 2.90c 2.60c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh (N.&S. sides)$44.08 $41.038 $40.996 $34.83 
3.365 3.356 2.98 RGA, TW: Won es cuskenccsascenec> RO 39.00 39.00 33.00 
2.875 2.90 2.60 Basic, eastern del. Philadelphia.... 42.17 42.17 42.004 35.52 
2.775 2.80 2.50 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 43.58 40.538 40.496 34.33 
2.98 2.968 2.64 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia...... 42.67 42.67 42.504 36.02 
2.775 2.80 2.50 Mo. 3B TOURGTY, CRORE... cc ccccces 39.00 39.00 39.00 33.00 
2.925 2.95 2.65 No. 3B GGUMREY, VOUT cccccccessces 39.50 39.50 39.50 33.50 
3.21 3.19 2.85 Southern No. 2, Birmingham ..... 39.38 38.63 37.88 29.88 
2.925 2.95 2.65 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati .... 45.09 43.90 41.857 34.75 
2.775 2.80 2.50 WimMORe, VERE cccccccccccccesee 39.50 39.50 39.50 33.50 
3.50 3.55 3.20 BEGTIORIEG, CHIGRBD occ cccsccescccs 39.50 39.50 39.50 33.50 
3.90 3.95 3.55 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 58.00 56.50 55.00 40.50 
2.775 2.80 2.50 Ferromanganese, fob cars, Pittsburgh 151.15 151.00 151.00 140.25 
3.50 3.55 3.20 
3.90 3.95 3.55 Scrap 
3.05 3.05 2.50 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $40.25 $40.25 $40.25 $32.44 
3.775 3.80 3.20 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ... 39.00 39.00 39.00 33.38 
3.725 3.775 3.425 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Chicago... 39.25 39.25 38.875 30.75 
5.125 _5.20 4.125 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Valley.... 40.25 40.25 40.25 34.06 
$6.60 $6.70 $5.75 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 39.75 39.75 39.75 32.38 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 43.00 43.00 44.00 32.00 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 53.00 51.75 49.625 38.75 
No. 1 cast, Chicago. ...... i 68.50 66.00 66.00 39.50 
$60.00 $60.00 $44.64 Coke 
45.00 45.00 37.50 Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $13.00 $12.94 $12.50 $9.56 
45.00 45.00 37.50 Connellsville, beehive foundry ..... 15.125 15.06 14.875 10.75 
3.175¢ 3.175¢ 2.55c Chicago, oven foundry, det. ....... 20.75 20.75 19.25 16.10 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars pernet ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual pro- 
ducer basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its 


plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $90-$95 per gross 
ton. Forging quality $46 per net ton, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown. 

Alloy Steel Ingots: Pittsburgh, $56 per gross 
ton. 

Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, Birmingham, $45 per 
net ton; Cleveland, $47 per net ton; sales by 
smaller interests on negotiated basis at $85 
per gross ton, or higher. 

Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, Bir- 
mingham, $54 per net ton. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, 
$66 per gross ton. 

Sheet Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Canton, Youngstown, $60 nom., per 
net ton; sales in open market $95-$105 per 
gross tpn. 


Skelp: Pittsburgh, 2.85-2.90c; Youngstown, 
2.90c per Jb. 
Tube Rounds: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleveland, $69-70 per net ton; some sellers 
quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 

Wire Rods: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Birmingham, 
gz to %-in., inclusive, $2.80-3.55 per 100 Ib. 
gz to 4i-in., inclusive, $2.75, Cleveland; Gal- 
veston, $2.95; Worcester, $2.90-2.95. San 
Francisco (base del.), $3.5245. 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only) and Bar- 
Size Shapes under 3-in. (Base 20 tons one size) : 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Gary, Bir- 
mingham, 2.85-2.90c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 2.90c; 
Detroit, del., 3.11¢c; eastern Mich., 3.18c New 
York, del., 3.43c; Phila., del., 3.34-3.39c; San 
Francisco (base, del.), 3.5845-3.95c; Los 
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Angeles (base, del.), 
3.8375-3.85c, base. 


Rail Steel Bars: Same basing points as mer- 
chant carbon bars. Prices upon application. 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars (Base 20 tons one size): 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Chicago, Gary, 3.20- 
3.30c; Canton, Massillon, Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
3.30c. (Texas Steel Co. uses Chicago base 
price as maximum fob Fort Worth, Tex., price 
on sales outside Texas, Oklahoma.) 
Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
3.45-3.55c; Detroit, del. 3.61c; Toledo, 3.68c. 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland 4.00-4.10c; Gary, Buffalo, Canton, 
base 4.10c. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): Pittsburgh, 
2.70-2.75c; Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Bir- 
mingham, 2.70; Sparrows Point, Buffalo, base 
2.75c; San Francisco (base, del.), 3.3345c; Los 
Angeles (base, del.), 3.329c; Seattle, 3.88c- 
4.18c base. 

Iron Bars: Single refined: Pittsburgh 7.70c 
(hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 8.65c. Double 
refined: Pittsburgh 9.75c (hand puddled), 
Economy, Pa., 10.00c. Staybolt: Pittsburgh 
11.25c (hand puddled), Economy, Pa., 10.20c. 


3.579-3.86c; Seattle, 


Sheets 

Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Birmingham, 
Youngstown, 2.75-2.80c; Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Sparrows Point, Ashland, Ky., base, 2.80c; 
Detroit, del., 3.01c; eastern Mich., del., 
3.08c; Philadelphia, del., 3.06c; New York, 
del., 3.18c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 3.494- 
3.544c; San Francisco, (base, del.) 3.4995- 
3.5495c. (Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, 
Pa., quotes 4.20c, Sparrows Point equivalent). 
Cold-Rolled Sheets: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
3.45-3.55c¢; Cleveland, 3.50-3.55c; Middletown, 
3.50c; Buffalo, Youngstown, Sparrows Point, 


Delivered prices do not include the 3 per cent federal tax on freight. 


3.55¢c; Granite City, 3.65c; Detroit, del., 3.66- 
3.76c; eastern Mich., del., 3.73-3.83c; New 
York, del., 3.93c; Philadelphia, del., 3.81c. 
Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 3.85- 
3.95¢; Chicago, Sparrows Point, Canton. Mid- 
dletown, 3.95c; Kokomo, 4.55c; Youngstown, 
3.95-4.45¢; Granite City, 4.35¢; New York, 
del., 4.33c; Philadelphia, del., 4.21c; Los An- 
geles (base, del.), 4.624c; San Francisco (base, 
del.), 4.6295c. 

Corrugated Galvanized Sheets, No. 10 (Based 
on 5-cent zinc): Pittsburgh, Chicago, 3.95- 
4.05c; Gary, Birmingham, Canton, Youngs- 
town, Middletown, 3.95c. 

Culvert Sheets, No. 16 flat (based on 5-cent 
zinc; corrugated 10 cents extra): Copper alloy: 
4.45-4.55¢, Pittsburgh, Gary; 4.55¢c Chicago; 
4.90c, Kokomo; 5.00c, Granite City; 5.344c 
(base del.), Los Angeles; 5.3495c (base del.), 
San Francisco. 

Copper-iron or pure iron: 4.80-4.90c, Pitts- 
burgh; 4.80c, Gary; 4.90c, Chicago, Canton; 
5.35¢c, Granite City. 

Aluminized Sheets: Hot-dipped, coils or cut to 
lengths: Pittsburgh, 7.50c. 

Long Ternes, No. 10: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, base, 4.05c. 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: Pittsburgh, 3.85- 
3.95c; Chicago, Gary, 3.75-3.95c; Cleveland, 
Middletown, 3.85c; Youngstown 3.95c-4.45c; 
Granite City, 4.05c; Detroit, del., 4.16c; 
eastern Mich., 4.23c. 

Electrical Sheets, No. 24: Field: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, 4.40-4.50c; Kokomo, Ind., 
4.60c. Armature: Pittsburgh, 4.70-5.30c; Chi- 
cago, Gary, 4.70-4.80c; Granite City, IIl., 
5.25c; Kokomo, Ind., 4.90c. Electrical: Pitts- 
burgh, 5.20-5.80c; Chicago, Gary, 5.20-5.30c; 
Granite City, Ill., 5.75c; Kokomo, Ind., 5.40c 
Motor: Pittsburgh, 5.95-6.80c; Chicago, Gary, 
5.95-6.05c; Granite City, 6.50c. Dynamo: Pitts- 
burgh, 6.65-7.00c; Granite City, 7.20c. Trans- 
former 72, 7.15-8.25c; 65, 7.85-9.20c; 58, 8.55- 
9.90c; 52, 9.35-9.45c, Pittsburgh. 


STEEL 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 
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MARKET PRICES 








Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: Pittsburgh, 2.80c-3.30c; Chi- 
cago, Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, Cleve- 
land, 2.75-2.80c; Detroit, del., 3.01c; east- 
ern Mich., del., 3.08¢; San Francisco (base, 


del.), 3.5595c; Los Angeles (base, del.), 
3.554c. 

Cold-Rolled Strip: 0.25 carbon and less: Pitts- 
burgh, 3.50-4. 05c ; Cleveland, 3.45-3.85c; 


Youngstown, 3.55-3.85c; Chicago, Gary, 3.55- 
3.65c; Detroit, del. 3.66-3.76c; eastern Mich., 
3.73-3.83c; Worcester, base, 3.65c. 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: Cleveland base: 
0.26-0.40 carbon, 3.55c; over 0.40 to 0.60 car- 
bon, 4.95-5.05c; over 0.60 to 0.80, 5.55-5.65c; 
over 0.80 to 1.05, 7.05-7.15¢; over 1.05 to 1.35, 
9.35-9.45c; add 0.20c for Worcester. 


. 
Tin, Terne Plate 
Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, per base 
box of 100 1b, 1.25 lb coating $6.50, 1.50 tb 
coating $6.70; Sparrows Point, Birmingham 
and Warren, O., $6.60 and $6.80, respectively; 
Granite City, $6.70 and $6.90, respectively. 
Electrolytic Tin Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 0.25 lb tin, $5.70; 0.50 Ib 
tin, $5.90; 0.75 Ib tin $6.10; Sparrows Point, 
Birmingham and Warren, O., $5.80, $6.00, 
$6.20, respectively; Granite City, $5.90, $6.10, 
$6.30, respectively. 
Can Making Black Plate: Pittsburgh, Gary, per 
base box of 100 lb, 55 to 70 Ib basis weight, 
$5.10; 75 to 95 Ib basis weight, $5.00; 100 to 
128 lb basis weight, $5.10. Birmingham and 
Warren, O., $5.20, $5.10, $5.20, respectively. 
Holloware Enameling Black Plate: Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Gary, base 29-gage, 4.65c per Ib; 
Sparrows Point, Warren, O., 4.75c; Granite 
City, 4.85c. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Gary, per base box of 100 lb. 
$5.80; Granite City, Birmingham, Sparrows 
Point, $5.90; Granite City, $6. 
Roofing Ternes: Pittsburgh, per package 112 
sheets; 20 x 28 in., coating I.C. 8-Ilb $15.30. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, Birmingham, Youngstown, 2.90-2.95c; 
Cleveland, Sparrows Point, 2.95c; Coatesville, 
3.45c; Claymont, 3.65c; Geneva, Utah, 2.90c; 
Det., del., 3.21c; New York, del., 3.33c; 
Phila., del., 3.21c; Boston, del., 3.51c; 
St. Louis, del., 3.269c; San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, del., 3.493c for sizes and grades pro- 
duced at Geneva; 3.76c for sizes and grades 
produced at Fontana, Calif. 

(Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
5.10c, basing points.) 

Floor Plates: Pittsburgh, 4.05c; Chicago, 3.95- 
4.05c; Gary, 3.95c; Cleveland, 4.20c. 
Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.70c; Coatesville, 4.80c. 

Clad Steel Plates: Coatesville, 10% cladding: 
Nickel clad, 21.50c; inconel-clad, 30.00c; 
monel-clad, 24.00c. 

Shapes 

Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Birmingham, 2.75-2.80c; Buffalo, Bethlehem, 
2.80c; New York, del., 3.06c; Phila., del., 
2.98c; Geneva, Utah, 2.75c; Los Angeles (base, 
del.), 3.424-3.474c for sizes produced at Tor- 
rance, Calif.; Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
del., 3.343c for sizes produced at Geneva, 
3.8lc for sizes produced by Bethlehem in 
East; San Francisco, del., 3.54c for sizes pro- 
duced at Fontana, Calif. 

— Wide Flange: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
. 0c, 

Alloy Structural Shapes: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Gary, 3.45-3.55c. 

Steel Piling: Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib. 


Wire and Wire Products 


(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland and Bir- 
mingham per 100 pounds.) 

Wire to Manufacturers in carloads 

Bright, basic or bessemer........ *$3.45—4.00 
Basic MB Spring (except Birm.). .**$4.85-4.95 
Upholstery Spring (except Birm.) t$4.50-4.60 
Wire Products to Trade in carloads 

Wire, Merchant Quality 

Annealed (6 to 8 base)..........tt$4.10-4.20 
Galvanized (6 to 8 base)....... - Tt$4.55-4.65 
(Fob Pittsburgh, Chicago, Duluth, Birming- 
ham, per base column), 


Buffalo, 


Nails 

Standard, cement-coated, galvanized.. 191-94 
Staples, polished and galvanized..... tt91-94 
Woven fence, 15% gage and heavier. §97-100 
Barbed wire, 80-rod spool ......... §§111-113 
Fence Posts (with clamps).......... %107 
Bale ties, single loop .............. ew 94-100 





_* Worcester, $3.55; Duluth, $3.50; San Fran- 
cisco (base, del.) $4.4645 bright basic only. 
ays Worcester, $4.95; Duluth & Trenton, N.J., 
$5.10 (bright only); San Francisco (base del.) 
$5.8845. 
_t Worcester $4.60; Duluth and _ Trenton, 
N. J., New Haven, Conn., $4.75; San Fran- 
cisco (base, del.), $5.5345 black upholstery. 
tt One producer quotes 25 cents higher at 
Birmingham and Chicago; Worcester $4.20 
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annealed, $4.65 galvanized; Cleveland, an- 
nealed $4.10, galvanized $4.55; Duluth $4.10 
annealed, $4.55 galvanized; Kokomo, Ind., 
$4.80 annealed, $5.25 galvanized; San Fran- 
cisco (base, del.) $5.1145 annealed, $5.5645 
galvanized. 

~ Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester, Cleveland 97; Duluth, 91; San 
Francisco (base, del.) 112. 

tt Cols. 108 and 114 also quoted Pittsburgh; 
Worcester 97; San Francisco (base del.) 112. 

§ Col. 101 also quoted at Pittsburgh; San 
Francisco (base del.) 120. 

§§ San Francisco (base del.) 131. 

%& Duluth, 104, 

wx Sar Francisco (base del.) 118; Chicago, 
Birmingham, 94-99. 


. uw 
Rails, Supplies 
Rails: Standard, over 60-lb fob mill, $2.70- 
$2.75 per 100 Ib. Light rails (billet), Pitts- 
burgh, Birmingham, $3.05 per 100 Ib; light 
rails (rail-steel), prices upon application. 
Relaying, 60 lb and over fob warehouse $60- 
$65 per net ton. 
Supplies: Track bolts, %.00c; heat treated, 
7.25c. Tie plates $3.55-$3.65 per 100 Ib, fob 
mill; $3.40 base. Seattle; $3.70 fob Pitts- 
burg, Calif. Splice bars §3.75-$3.85 per 100 
Ib fob mill. Standard spikes, 4.85c; screw 
spikes, 6.75c. Axles 4.45-4.50c. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Base price in carlots, 
threaded and coupled. to consumers about $200 
a net ton. Base discounts Pittsburgh on all 
types; Lorain on steel butt weld, and seam- 
less; Gary, Ind., 2 points less on steel lap 
weld and 1 to 2 points less on steel butt weld 
on sizes produced in that district. 


Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
% - 44% 17 1 ..... 52%—- 36%- 
53% 37% 
y - 44% 21% 1% ... 53- 37- 
54 38 
. ever 17 1% . 53%- 37T%- 
54%, 38% 
wy . 47- 29%- Ss cvasa 38- 
48 30% 55 39 
% .... 50- 33%- 2%, 3.. 54%- 38%- 
51 34% 551% 39% 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, slik. Gal. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal, 
Ras Ay 441%, 28 44 27% 43%, 27 
2% & 348% 32 47 30% 46% 30 


3%-6 .. 50% 34 49 32% 48% 32 
Line Stee) Pipe: Base price in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. Base discounts 
Pittsburgh and Lorain, O. 


Butt Butt 
In. Weld In. Weld 
Te Sektheskoaw 43% Bi kdene kes 51%-52% 
Mat. Gahae awrodies 43% Caer 52-53 
| Re eer 40 Wits tescas 52%-53% 
i gar aen anes 46-47 By. Sasciveneata 53-54 
eee ee Cee 49-50 2% & 3...53%-54% 
Lap Elec. Seam- 
In, Weld Weld less 
‘ 43% 43 42% 
URILG cated vend gaie 46% 46 45% 
3%-6 48% 48 47} 
ere er irre 50% 50 49% 
ee ree ean eee ee 50 49% 49 
Da Kaine eatertb.02: 460s ds 49 48% 48 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Base price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Base discounts Pitts- 


burgh. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In, Bik. Gal. In, Blk, Gal. 


% ...446% 474% 1% ..412 434% 
cae. ae i +e 457% 
% ...41% +425 S inser 2 OD 
1 and 214-3%— 4 16 
a eee, ae 
1%. 8%. 413 {G8 6 239 
2 —10 412% 9-12..4383 421% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base prices per 100 ft. fob 
Pittsburgh, in carload lots, minimum wall 
thickness, cut lengths 4 to 24 feet, inclusive. 


——Seamless——- —-Elec. Weld— 
0.D. Hot Cold Hot Cold 
Sizes B.W.G. Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 
Ee ive 78 oaes $12.21 $11.51 $11.51 
La... ta 14.46 11.48 13.64 


1%”.. 13 $13.72 16.14 12.69 15.22 
1%..." -28 15.60 18.37 14.43 17.31 
SY. ce-e «13 17.48 20.57 16.17 19.39 
2%”... 13 19.48 22.93 18.02 21.62 
2%”... 12 21.46 25.25 19.86 23.80 
2%”... 12 23.51 27.65 21.75 26.06 
2%". *22 24.91 29.30 23.05 27.63 
Sasse “Se 26.15 30.77 24.18 29.00 
eeres S21 30.44 35.82 28.16 33.77 
aes. Th 32.68 38.47 30.23 36.27 


ee ee 40.57 47.73 37.53 44.99 
4%”... 9 53.77 63.29 ones secs 
ee 9 62.25 73.25 eees eees 


O7..06 7 95.56 112.44 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over $79.50 
per net ton, Birmingham; $84.50, Burlington, 
N. J.; $91.12, del. Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 
higher; class A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Fob Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham Chi- 

cago; add 19c per cwt in carlots, Lebanon, Pa. 

Additional discounts: 5 for carloads; 15 for 

full containers, except tire, step, plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 

4-in, and smaller; up to 6in. inlength 45 off 


ys and % x 6-in. and shorter........ 46 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter. 43 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in........ 41 off 
Tire bolts awakes Rad aeen &e 35 off 
Step bolts 43 off 
Plows bolts Jad ROT ae ae AOA 54 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter........+-. 46 off 


Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. 44 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 65-10 off; bulk 75 


off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
over 3 in., nuts separate. 
Nuts 
A.8. 
A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
ye-in, and smaller.......... 46 off ones 
%-in. and smaller........-- ree 44 off 
Wy-fMel-iN, .eccccesccessoces 440ff  ..... 
RioMahaM, secvactavesvsesers e086 43 off 
Oe ee errr ce 42 off 41 off 
1%-in. and larger ...... 35 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 

(Packaged) 

Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 


and shorter (1020 bright).......... 53 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 

5, and smaller x 6 and shorter.... 48 off 

%, Y%, & 1x 6 and shorter........ 44 off 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset 1-in. and smaller.. oe 57 off 
Headless, %-in. and larger........... 40 off 
No. 10 and smaller mia 52 off 
Rivets 

Fob Pitts., Cleve., Chicago, Birmingham | 
Structural ™%-in. and larger 5.65¢ 

Fob Lebanon, Pa a 
Structural 1%4-in. and larger. 5,80C" 
fs-in. and larger... Saws 55 off 

* Plus 19¢ per cwt in cl.; 26c in Icl 
Washers, Wrought 
Fob Pitts., Chicago, Philadelphia, to jobbers 
and large nut and bolt mfrs.......- .$1-$2 off 


Tool Steels 
Tool Steels: Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 
Canton, O., Dunkirk, N. Y., base, cents per 
Ib; reg. carbon 16.00-17.00c; extra carbon 
20.00c; special carbon 24.00c; oil-hardening 
26.00c; high carbon-chromium 47.00c. 


Base 
Ww Cr Vv Mo Per Ib 
18.00 4 1 =e 82.00c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 59.00¢ 
12 3 0.50 67.00¢ 
6.40 4.15 1.90 5 63.00¢ 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 80. 00¢ 


Stainless Steels 


Base, cents per lb, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Bethlehem, Canton, Massillon, Middle- 
town, Watervilet, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Read- 
ing, Ft. Wayne, Titusville, Brackenridge, 
Jersey City, W. Leechburg, Baltimore and 
Washington, Pa. 

Bars, Hot Cold 

Wire, Rolled Rolled 
Shapes Plate Sheets Strip Strip 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 
... 26.00c 29.50c 37.00c 22.00c 28.000 
302.... 26.00 29.50 37.00 23.50 30.56 
303.... 28.50 31.50 39.00 29.50 36.00 
304.... 27.50 31.50 39.00 25.50 32.50 
308.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 31.00 38.00 


Grade 


309.... 39.00 43.50% 51.00% 40.50 

310.... 53.50 56.50t 57.50% 53.00 61.00 
316.... 43.50 48.00 52.00 43.50 52.00 
321.... 31.50 37.00 44.50 32.00 41.50 
347.... 36.00 41.50 49.00 36.00 45.50 
431.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
440A .. 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 30.50 


STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEEL 
410.... 20.50 23.50 29.00 18.50 24.00 
416.... 21.00 24.00 29.50 20.00 25.50 


420.... 26.00 31.00 36.50 26.00 39.50 
430.... 21.00 24.00 31.50 19.00 24.50 
430F .. 21.50 24.50 32.00 20.50 27.00 
442, 443 24.50 28.00 35.50 26.00 35.00 


446.... 30.00 33.00 39.50 38.00 56.50 


§501... 9.00 13.00 17.50 13.00 18.50 
§502... 10.00 14.50 18.50 14.50 19.50 
**STAINLESS CLAD STEEL (20%) 
304.... oa 24.00 22.00 see 18 
or 22.00 20.00 eens scone 
B30. 602 suse 22.50 20.50 even 

446.... ceee 29.00 27.00 


One producer quotes: * 6.50c higher, f¢ 3.50e 
higher, +t 10.00c higher. § Low chromium. 
** Fob Pittsburgh, Washington and Coatesville, 
Pa.; plate prices include annealing, pickling 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Pig Iron 


Per Gross Ton 


- No, 2 Besse- 
asic Foundry Malleable mer 
Bethlehem, Pa., base $40.00 $40.50 $41.00 $41.50 
Newark, N. J., del. . 42.39 42.89 43.39 43.89 
Brooklyn, N. Y., del ope 44.40 44.90 re 
Philadelphia, del. 42.17 42.67 43.17 43.67 
Birmingham, base ..... 38.88 39.38 
Cincinnati, del, 45.09 aes . 
Buffalo, base ... 40.007 40.007 40.50t 41.00 
Boston, del . : 48.42 48.42 48.92 cee 
Rochester, del. . 42.22 2.22 42.72 43.22 
Syracuse, del 3" 43.025 43.025 43.525 44.025 
Chicago, base ....... 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Milwaukee, del. . -- 40.22 40.72 41.22 41.72 
Muskegon, Mich., del 43.98 44.48 
Oleveland, fob furnace . 38.507 39.00 39.50T 40.00 
Akron, del we - 40.67 41.17 41.67 42.17 
Duluth, base ....... 39.00 39.50 40.00 40.50 
Erie, Pa., base .... 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Everett, Mass., base 45.00 45.50 
Granite City, Ill., base ..... 45.25 45.75 46.25 
es OO ON. béondascsevee Oe 46.50 47.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., base.... 42.00 42.50 42.50 43.00 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 43.08 43.58 43.58 44.08 
Provo, Utah, base .. - 39.00 39.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, W ash., ‘del. 46.63 
Portland, Oreg., del b> — 46.63 
Los Angeles, San Francisco. 46.13 46.63 
Sharpsville, Pa., base ....... 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
Steelton, Pa., base ....... 40.00 40.50 41.00 41.50 
Struthers, O., base ... , 2.50 
Swedeland, Pa., base .. 45.00 45.50 46.00 46.50 
a a ED aie cece cease 38.50 39.00 39.50 40.00 
Cincinnati, del. .. savves “SRD 43.55 » ‘oe % 
Youngstown, O., base .. 39.00 39.50 39.50 40.00 
ee eee eee 42.87 43.37 43.37 43.87 


t Republic Steel Corp. quotes $2.875 higher for No. 2 foundry and 


malleable and $2.375 higher for basic at Buffalo, and $1.25 higher at 
Cleveland, effective on shipments during week ended June 20. 
t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, 


Homestead, McKeesport, 


Monaco; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


Brackenridge; $1.08 to Ambridge and Aliquippa. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. .$12.00-$14.00 
Connellsville, foundry... 14.00- 16.25 
New River, foundry... 15.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 14.25 


Wise county, furnace... 13.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $20.50 
Chicago, outside del... 19.50 
Chicago, del, é 20.75 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.25 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.25 
New England, del. .... 21.75 
Birmingham, del. ... 16.71 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 20.10 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 20.50 
Ironton, O., ovens .... 18.25 
Erie, Pa., Gel. ...c00s, 21.55 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.00 
Cleveland, del, . 21.55 
Bulalo, Gel. <.cccccess 21.75-22.20 
Detroit, del. ...sceseos 20.75 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 19.55 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 19.50 
Portsmouth, O., ovens. 18.25 
. 

Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon 
Pure and 90% benzol ....... 21.007 
Toluol, two degrees ........ 28.00 
Industrial Bl occ cecccveccs 28.00 
Solvent naphtha ......-.0.6. 28.00 
Per pound fob works 
Phenol (car lots, returnable 
drums) .. see mae 
Do., less than ‘carlots coos ABeeO 
Do., tank Cars ....ceesee 12.00 


Eastern plants, per pound 


Naphthalene flakes, balls, 
bbl. to jobbers, ‘‘house- 
te OE” siskskavsesasans EEOO 


Per ton, bulk, fob plants 
Sulphate of ammonia.......$40.00 


{ Freight allowed up to 2 cents. 





. 
, Refractories 
Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron —— Gray Forge " 
6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base).$53.50 Neville Island, Pa. ........ $42.00 Net Prices 
6.51-7.00. .$54.75 9.01- 9.50. 61.00 
7.01-7.50.. 56.00 9.51-10.00. 62.25 pen gs ae ae — Per 1000, fob shipping point 
7.51-8.00.. 57.25 10.01-10.50. 63.50 Steelton, Pa., Buffalo, Troy, N. Y., 
8'01-8.50.. 5850 10.51-11.00. 64.75 $46.00. Philadelphia, $48.81, de- Fire Clay Brick 
8.51-9.00.. 59.75 11.01-11.50. 66.00 livered. Intermediate phosphorus, Super Duty 
Fob Jackson, O., per gross ton. Central furnace, Cleveland, $42.00. pa, By ek cn 
Buffalo base $1.25 higher. Buyer 
may use whichever base is more Differentials High Heat Duty 
favorable. Basing point prices are subject to ik: Ne A Oe cas a 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon following differentials: a Sa ere 73.00 
t bl t Silicon: An additional charge of 50 yw yg 78.00 
sna ost one $1 ion ar toe conte @ ton for each 0.25 per cent ~~“ ~* “**"***°°**ererreser” 
4 * silicon in excess of base grade Intermediate Heat Dut 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron (1.75% to 2.25%). " y win 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.75, Niagara ed ek bea be aa ingens 
Falls; $78 open-hearth and $79 phosphorus: A reduction of 38 cents ja’ Ga coe soph easioe 59.00 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. Add a ton for phosphorus content of 0.70 Nj 70.00 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% per cent and over. OP ener ae Rem CALs 20's Os : 
Si to 18%; 50c for each 0.05% Mn Low-Heat Duty 
Oree. phos, © * ton for 0.049% Manganese: An additional charge pa Md., Ohio a 59.00 
a ene of 50 cents a ton for each 0.50 per - See Yee aes: ; 
Charcoal Pig Iron cent, or portion thereof, manganese Ladle Brick 
Sem{-cold blast, low phosphorus. in excess of 1%. aa.. 0., Va.. Med 
Fob furnace, Lyles, Tenn.......$58 ae : 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- Nickel: An additional charge for Dry Press ........++++- +++» 50.00 
tial over and above the price of nickel content as follows: Under Wire Cut .......seeeseeee- 48.00 
Oass grade is charged as well as 0.50%, no extra; 0.50% to 0.74%, 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 inclusive, $2 a ton; for each addi- Malleable Bung Brick 
anf 6.) tional 0.25% nickel, $1 a ton. BUA asa Seeecees svocee. on 
HIGH STRENGTH—LOW-ALLOY STEELS 
Prices in dollars per 100 pounds 
Sparrows Cleve- Beth- Canton 
Pittsburgh Chicags Gary Youngstown Point Buffalo land lehem Massillon 
Sheet, Hot-Rolled .. 4.20 4.20-4.30 4,204.30 4.20-4.30 4.30 4.30 4.20 
Cold-Rotled 5.20 5.20-5.30 5.20-5.30 5.20-5.30 5.30 5.20 
Galvanized ... 5.90 a ota cee mekes 6.00 ma 
Strip, Hot-Rolled 1.20 4.30 4.20-4.30 4.20-4.30 4.20 
Cold-Rolled 5.20 5.30t 5.30t 5.30 5.20 ey 
Shapes, Structural 4.20 4.20-4.30 4.20 4.30 , 4.30 
Plates . 4.45 4.45-4.55 4.45-4.55 bared ke 4.55 an se - 
Bars, Small ahaees 4.35 4.45-4.45 4.35-4.45 4.35-4.45 4.45 fs ae 4.45 


Nax High Tensile. produced by Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
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quoted 10 cents higher 


Silica Brick 


i, eee 73.0) 


Joliet, TE. CUIGRBO 2 ccsccsce 82.( 
Birmingham, Ala, ........ 73.( 


Basic Brick 
Net tons, fub Baltimore, Plymout 
Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chreme BIGK s0 seca. ee anes 64.( 
Chem, bonded chrome ...... 64.( 
Magnerite. DRCK 2 ccsssvsess 86.0 


Chem, bonded magnesite.... 75.00 


Magnesite 
Domestic dead-burned grains, net 
ton, fob Chewelah, Wash. 


SIU aes aee se hae h0 566 wares 27.06 
BINGO BAGS cnsscivvcvces 31 
Dolomite 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, net 


tons, fob Billmeyer, Blue Bell or 
Williams, Pa., Millville, W. Va 
Nario, Millersville, Martin, Gibson- 
burg or Woodville, O., $11.85; Mid- 
west (fob Thornton or McCook 
Ill.), add $0.10; Missouri Valley 
(fob Dolly Siding, and Bonne Terre 
Mo.), add $0.20. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


Gross ton, 514%2.% (natural) 
Lower Lake Ports 
(Any increase or decrease in R. R 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 


Apr. 1, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count.) 

Old range bessemer ........ $6.60 
Old range nonbessemer ..... 6.45 
Mesabi bessemer ........... 6.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 6.20 
High phosphorus ............ 6.20 


Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. BE. Pa. 


Foundry and basic 56.62% 
CONLTARE.  ..6sicece kwh was oo Si 


Foreign Ore 

Cents per unit, cif Atlantic ports 
No. African low phos.. Nom 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68%. 13. 50-14. 00 
Spanish, No. African ba- 

sic, 50 to 60%........ Nom. 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 

fob Rio de Janeiro, nom. 5.50-6.50 


Tungsten Ore 


Wolframite and _ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
PRIA icese Cocos ssescoee 


Manganese Ore 


48-50%, duty paid, fob cars, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 


folk, Va., Mobile, Ala., New Or- 
leans, 67.60c-72.60c. 

Chrome Ore 
Gross ton fob cars, New York, 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, 8.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if guar- 
antees are not met.) 


Indian and African 


G8%. B.B21 ces vvavcese e+ $37.50 

SBS O2h ccsvcsns cis eceee 39.00 

GBT 00 THO . 6006 sceavts 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio ....... $25.50-$26.00 

SOF TD TAD 6 oo cecicesen 26.50 

48% no ratio .........29.00-30.00 

SOG NO TATWIO .ccccces. 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 

44% to 2.5:1 lump....... $33.65 
Rhodesian 


45% no ratio .........$27-$27.50 
48% no ratio ............ 30.00 


48% 3:1 lump ........ --- 39.00 
Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
GEG: Sil. cewerevanvsededes $39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., lb., Mo., cont., 
SRO oct ccwe awake bh be swie-2 $0.75 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, fob shipping 


point, in Ill, Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $35; less than 60% $32. 
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MARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras 





SHEETS 

H-R C-R Gal, 

10 Ga, 17 Ga, *10 Ga. 
Boston (city) 5.08 5.844 6.284 
Boston (c’try).. 4.98 5.644 6.084 
New York (city) 4.94 5.80 6.13 
New York (c’try) 4.79 5.65 5.98 
Phila, (city) 4.67 5.81 5.90 
Phila. (c’try.) . 4.52 5.66 5.75 
Wash, (city) .. 4.81 om 
Wash, (c’try.) . 4.71 “ea eae 
Balt. (clty) ..+ 4.27t 5.59 5.62 
Balt. (c’try.) 4.12t 5.44 5.40 
Norfolk, Va, .. 4.90 - e 
Memphis (city) 4.9120§ 5.988t ee 
Memphis (c’try) 4.81205 5.888t eee 
Buffalo (city) 4.25 5.205 6.05 
Buffalo (c’try.) 4.10 5.055 5.50 
Pitts. (city) ..4.20-4.25§ 5.05-5.108¢t 5.60-5.65 
Pitts. (c’try) ..4.05-4.10§  4.85-4.958¢ 5.40-5.50 
Cleve, (city) .. 4.40-4.90 5.10-5.758  5.74-6.45 
Cleve, (c’try.) . 4.25-4.90 4.95-5.758 tas 
Cincinnati ..... 4.51-4.66 5.22 5.77 
Indianapolis 4.52 5.018 5.96 
Chicago (city) . 4.40 5.108 5.55-5.65 
Chicago (c’try.) 4.25 4.958 5.40-5.50 
Milwaukee 4.62 5.328 5.77-5.87 
St. Paul, Minn.. 4.666 5.568t 6.015 
St. Louis ..... 4.79 5.498 6.27 
Birming. (city). 4.45 20§ 5.65 
Birming. (c’try.) 4.3020§ 5.50 
Houston, Tex. 5.75 7.36 
Omaha, Nebr... 5.31 6.76 
Los Angeles... 5.70§ 7.258 7.30 
Seattle-Tacoma. 5.4517§ 7.255¢ 7.10 





BARS 
STRIP. H-R Rds. C-F Rds. 
+H-R +C-R 34” to 3” Yo" & up 
5.64 6.90 5.09 5.96 
5.44 oe 4.89 eee 
5.58 5.05 5.78 
5.43 coe 4.90 ee 
5.16 5.72 4.87 5.75 
4.81 5.57 4.73 cee 
5.08 5.14 5.79 
4.98 5.04 cee 
4.79 eee 4.84 5.66 
4.64 eee 4.69 one 
eee ees 5.20 6.00 
5.1120 eee 5.0120 5.88 
5.0120 oe 4.9120 5.78 
5.25 5.97 4.40 5.10 
4.70 5.82 4.25 4.95 
4.30-4.35 5.35 4.35-4.40 5.05-5.10 
4.15-4.20 5.20 4,20-4.25 4.85-4.95 
4.52 5.25 4.35-4.40 5.00-5.10 
eee 5.10 4.20-4.25 4.85-4.95 
4.80 6.00 4.76 5.59 
4.62 5.87 4.67 5.52 
4.30 5.35 4.35 5.00 
4.15 5.20 4.20 4.85 
4.52-5.02 5.57 4.57 5.334 
4.75 6.2912 4.816 5.9411 
5.24 5.97 4.74 5.6212 
4.4520 4.4020 6.0922 
4.3020 as 4.2520 7 
6.00 eee 5.70 7.00 
5.41 Rave 5.46 6.96 
6.00 8.60 5.45 7.251 
6.1517 5.6517 7.351 








PLATES 
Floor 
H-R Alloy Structural Carbon 3” & 
**4140 Shapes88 34-34" Thicker 
7.70 4.94 5.23 6.89 
at 4.74 5.03 6.69 
7.23 4.77 5.09 6.58 
sae 4.62 4.94 6.43 
8.65 4.57 4.85 6.36 
ee 4.47 4.71 6.21 
4.98 5.03 6.68 
4.88 4.93 6.58 
4.69 4.7 6.09 
4.54 4.57 5.94 
5.15 5.15 6.90 
5.0120 5.2120 6.8328 
‘es 4.9120 5.1120 6.7328 
6.85 4.40 5.00 6.25 
6.85 4.25 4.45 5.75 
6.85 4.35-4.40 4.55 5.80-5.90 
6.85 4.20-4.25 4.40 5.65-5.75 
7.14 4.67 4.55-4.60 5.80-5.90 
wet - 4.40-4.45 5.65-5.75 
4 4.80 4.96 6.21 
8.85 1.67 4.87 6.17 
6.70° 4.35 4.55 5.80 
6.70° 4.20 4.40 5.65 
7.1849 4.57 4.77 6.02 
7.8411 4.816 5.016 6.268 
8.97 4.74 4.94 6.19 
4.40 4.65 6.99 
P 4.25 4.50 a* 
9.259 5.70 5.90 7.20 
stake 5.41 5.66 5.65 
9.402tt 5.15-5.30 5.35 7.40 
8.7012 5.3017 5.6017 7.65117 


Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to 
1499 1b; 1—1500 Ib and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; %—450 to 39,999 Ib; 4—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; ¢—400 to 14,999 Ib; *—400 to 1499 Ib; 
%—1000 to 1999 1b; 11—1000 to 39,999 Ib; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 9999 Ib; 18—1500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; 
20400 to 3999 Ib; 21—400 Ib and over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib. 

* Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded); ¢ does not include gage extras; t 15 gage; § 18 gage and heavier; 
**as rolled; ¢¢ add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; tt annealed; §§ except wide flange beams, which are 0.05c lowe, 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE 


Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 


ALLOYS 


1-3% Si) 


Carlot 


per gross ton, $52, Palmerton, Pa., $51, Pitts- 
$1 per ton lower. 


burgh; (16% to 19% Mn.) 
Standard Ferromanganese: 


(Mn 78-82%, C 7% 


approx.). Carload, lump, bulk $145 per gross 
ton of alloy, carload packed $157, ton lot $172, 
less ton $189, fob New Orleans, Mobile, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York. Carload, lump, 


bulk, $150 fob Rockwood, 
Aetna, Pa., or §151.15 
switching limits. 
each 1%, 
manganese 
Coast Prices: Carload 
lump, bulk, same price 
as above. 


over 82% or 


Tenn. ; 
within 


$150.50 fob 
Pittsburgh 
Add or subtract $1.80 for 
or fraction thereof, 
under 
(80,000 Ib 


of contained 
78%. 
or more), 
and basing points 
All other prices for shipment from 


West 


Pacific Coast warehouses, add $26.21 to above 


prices, 


South San Francisco, or 


Delivery is fob Portland, Los Angeles, 
Seattle warehouses, 


with railroad freight allowed on shipments of 


25 gross tons or more. 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, 
Eastern Zone, 


(Mn 80-85%). 


carload, 


Regular Grade: 


lump, 


bulk, max. 0.10% C, 22.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 23.25c, ton lot 24.35c, less 
ton 25.55¢; Central. add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ 


for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c_l. 
Deduct 0.5¢ 


for l.c.l. Freight allowed. 


and 4.4c 


for 


max. 0.15% C grade from above prices, 1c for 


max. 0.39% 
4.5¢ for max. 0.75% 
Grade: (Mn 90% 
0.06% 
add 0.25¢ 


approx., 


C, 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% 
C—max. 
C 0.07% 
max.). Add 0.5c to above prices. Spot, 


7 OF 
€% 


Cc, and 
Si, Special 
max., P 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
carload, lump, bulk 16.5c per lb of contained 
Mn, carload packed 17.25c, ton lot 18.35c, less 
ton 19.55¢; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for cl. and 4.4c 


for l.ce.1. 
Manganese Metal: 
max., Si 1% max., 
Zone, carload, 


min., 
max.). 


Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Mn 96% 
C 0.20% 
2” x D, bulk 32c per Ib of 


Fe 2% 
Eastern 


metal, carload packed 32.5c, ton lot 34e, less 


ton 36c; Central, add 1c for c.l. 
Western, add 1.45c for c.l. 


for. l.c.1.3 


and 1.45c 


and 


2.4¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 2c. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-70%). Eastern Zone, 
contract, lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 17-20% 
Si, 7.8¢ per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 8.55c, 


ton lot 9,45¢c, 


less ton 10.45; Central, 


add 


0.25¢ for c.l. and 0.6c¢ for l.c.l.; Western, add 


June 21, 1948 


2.5¢ for 1.c.l. Freight al- 
C grade, Si 15-17%, deduct 
Spot, add 0.25c, 


0.8e for c.l. and 
lowed. For 2.0% 
0.2c from above prices. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Eastern Zone, e¢on- 
tract, c.l., lump, bulk 18.6c per Ib of contained 
Cr, c.l., packed 19.5c, ton lot 20.65c, less ton 
22.05c; Central, add 0.4c for c.l. and 1.3c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for c.l. and 2.1c for 
l.ce.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
**SM”’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Eastern Zone, contract, c.l., SMxD, bulk 20.1c 
per lb of cotnained Cr, c.l., packed 21,0c, ton 
lot 22.35¢, less ton 24.1c; Central, add 0.4c for 
e.l. and 1.3c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.55c for 


c.l, and 2.1c for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, 
add 0,25c. 
Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). East- 


ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.03% C 28.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% 
C 27.5c. 0.05% C 27.0c, 0.06% C 26.5c, 0.10% 
C 26.0c, 0.15% C 25.5c, 0.20% C 25.25c, 0.50% 
C 25.0c, 1% C 24.5c, 2% C 24,25c. Carload 
packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less ton 
add 3.9c; Central, add 0.4¢c for c.l. and 0.65c 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.5c for c.l. and 1.85c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed, Spot, add 0.25c. 
**SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, add C 1.25% max.). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, lump, bulk 25c 
per lb of contained chromium, carload, packed 
26.1c, tor lot 27.3c, less ton 29.1¢; Central, 
add 0.4c for c.l. and 0.65c for l.c.1.; Western, 
add 0.5c for c.l. and 1,85c for lec.l. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 2c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 2c for each 


0.25% of N above 0.75%. 
Chromium Metal: (Mn. 97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 1° x D; 


packed, max. 0.50% C grade, 93c per Ib of 
contained chromium, ton lot 94.5c, less ton 
97c; Central, add 1.5¢c for cl. and 2.5c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 2.75c for c.l. and 4.5c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


50% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 9.3c per Ib of contained Si, 


carload packed 10.9c, ton lot 12.35c, less ton 
14.0c; Central, add 0.5c for c.l, and 1.25c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 0.7c for c.l. and 1.Sc for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.45c. 
Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (All 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices, 
15° Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 11.8c per Ib of contained Si 
carload packed 13.1c, ton lot 14.25c, less ton 
15.5c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. add 0.75e 
for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 5e 
for l.c.l, Freight allowed. Spot, add 9.3c. 
85% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk 13.3¢ per Ib of contained Si, 
carload packed 14.55c, ton lot 15.55c, less ton 
16.7c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.7c for 
l.c.l.; Western, add 1.05c for c.l. and 4.4c for 
l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0,25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90% Ferrosilicon: Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
load, lump, bulk, 15c per Ib of contained St 
carload packed 16.2c, ton lot 17.15c, less ton 
18.2c; Central, add 0.3c for c.l. and 0.65¢ for 
l.c.1.; Western, add 1c for ¢.l. and 4c for l,¢.L 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: 
0.50% max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% 
rosilicon prices, 

Silicon Metal: (Over 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.) Eastern Zone, c.l., lump, bulk, regular 
17.3c per lb of Si, c.l. packed 18.5c, ton lot 
19.4c, less ton 20.4c; Central, add 0.6c for c.1. 
and 2.25c for l.c.l.; Western, add 1.2c for c.}. 
and 4c for l.c.l. Add 1c for max. 0.20% cal- 
cium grade. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium 
grade. Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade 
analyzing over 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25e, 
Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe) 
Contract basis fob Niagara Falls, N. Y., lump 
per Ib cl 6.90c; ton lots packed, 7.40c; 200 to 
1999 Ib, 8.15¢c; smaller lots 8.65c. Spot up 0.5c. 


(Al 
fer- 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 12.5¢ per 
lb or briquet, carload packed 13.2c, ton lot 
14.0c, less ton 14.9c; Central, add 0.25c for 
c.l. and 0.9c for l.c.l.; Western, add 0.35c for 
1. and 1.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Add 
0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Please turn to Page 172) 
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Metal Subsidy Bill Tabled 


Prospects for passing Russell bill fade as committee 
fails to report it out. Bill suspending lead duties awaits 
President's signature 


New York Operators of marginal 
metal mines will receive no relief 
from the present Congress. Action on 
a bill to authorize federal payments 
of up to $80 million a year to mines 
which cannot operate at a profit on 
present metal prices was postponed 
last week by the House Rules Com- 
mittee. This action in effect killed 
the bill for this session of Congress. 

A firm price tone was maintained 
in all major primary metal markets, 
although platinum continued easy 
with prices dropping $13 an ounce. 

Copper Domestic stocks of re- 
fined copper increased 5534 tons last 
month to a total of 72,791 tons, ac- 
cording to figures released by the 
Copper Institute, this city. Deliveries 
of refined copper to fabricators de- 
clined 3086 tons to 113,389 tons and 
compared with 118,120 tons in May, 
1947. Of last month’s total, 661 tons 
were furnished by the Offices of 
Metals Reserve. Production of re- 
fined copper held steady at 104,524 
tons compared with 104,044 tons in 
April and 108,536 tons in May, 1947. 

Production of crude copper in- 
creased 2485 tons to 91,526 tons and 
compared with 91,275 tons in the 
like month a year ago. Of last 
month's total, 76,492 tons represented 
primary production; 15,034 _ tons, 
secondary production. 

Although demand continued heavy 
last week in both the domestic and 
export markets, actual bookings were 
light. Electrolytic was firm at 21.50c, 
Connecticut Valley, and 21.50c to 
22.25c, f.a.s. New York. 

Lead—Import duty on lead will be 
suspended until June 30, 1949, as 
soon as the President signs bill HR 
6489. 

Domestic lead consumption aver- 
aged 3276 tons per day in March, a 
6 per cent increase over the average 
daily rate of consumption in Feb- 
ruary, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. Total lead consumption in the 
first quarter was 284,139 tons, an 
average of 94,713 tons a month. 

Consumers’ stocks of lead increased 
8 per cent during March. Their in- 
ventories of refined lead gained 3 per 
cent; antimonial lead, 19 per cent; 
and percentage metals, 11 per cent. 
Imports of lead in March declined 11 
per cent from the February figure 
to 23,726 tons, but remained well 
above the 18,982-ton monthly average 
imported in 1947. 

The average daily rate of lead out- 
put from domestic mines in April 
rose to the highest level in four 
years. Not since April, 1944, when 
daily output averaged 1258 tons have 
United States mines produced lead in 
excess of the 1177 tons per day aver- 
age in April, 1948. Production in 
April advanced to within 23 per cent 
of the 1534-ton average daily war- 
time peak output established in Feb- 
ruary, 1942. April lead production 
totaled 35,319 tons compared with 
35,802 tons in March. 


Zine—lIllinois Zine Co., announced 


last week that its expansion and 
modernization program has been com- 
pleted and that Eraydo alloy is now 
available for delivery within three to 
five weeks. This alloy is used widely 
by the construction industry for gut- 
ter, downports, valley tlashing, ter- 
mite shields, corrugated roofing and 
siding, and many other applications 
requiring sheet metal. It is also 
widely used in the radio industry. 

Average daily rate of zinc produc- 
tion from domestic mines declined 
slightly in April to 52,561 tons from 
54,545 tons in March, according to 
the Bureau of Mines. The average 
daily output was 1752 tons in April, 
1760 tons in March, and 1712 in all of 
1947. 

Tin Office of Metals Reserve 
held 32,437 tons of pig tin on May 
31 compared with 27,956 tons as of 
Apr. 30 and 20,542 tons as of Nov. 
30, 1947. Smelter output amounted to 
3310 tons in May compared with 
2906 tons in April while imports 
jumped to 6299 tons from 3207 tons 
in April and only 1454 tons in March. 
Allocations totaled 5055 tons last 
month against 5010 tons in April 
and 5175 tons in March. 


Platinum — Price of platinum was 
reduced $13 an ounce last week by a 
leading refiner to the basis of $75 an 
ounce for bulk quantities and $78 for 
retail lots. The former prices had been 
in effect since June 4 on which day 
they had been reduced $10. Industry 
members attributed the decline to 
continued rather free offerings from 
speculative holdings and from metal 
purchased as a hedge against infla- 
tion some time ago at lower prices. 
Demand from the jewelry trade is 
small and industrial buying has not 
been heavy. 


Remelt Aluminum Ingot 
Output Rises in February 


Washington—-Production of second- 
ary aluminum ingots increased 7 per 
cent in February to a total of 15,978 
tons, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. This increase was apparently 
accomplished by a drain on scrap in- 
ventories, as smelters found it diffi- 
cult to satisfy their scrap require- 
ments in the rapidly tightening mar- 
ket. Shipments to consumers increased 
to 17,173 tons from 16,711 tons in 
January while stocks declined to 12,- 
202 tons as of Feb. 29 from 13,397 
tons at the end of January. 

Total consumption of aluminum 
scrap increased 6 per cent to 17,987 
tons in February from 16,994 tons in 
January. 

Production of aluminum-copper- 
silicon (each over 2.5 per cent) alloy 
continued the rising trend evident 
since November, and reached the 
highest point since March, 1947. Out- 
put of deoxidizing ingot, after declin- 
ing in January, increased 11 per cent 
in February. Production of aluminum- 


silicon (max. copper, 1 per cent) a 
loy exhibited a slight decline in Fe} 
ruary, but the loss was offset by 
compensating gain in output of N 
12 alloy. 


Metallic Sodium, Cyanide 
Compound Prices Advance 


Wilmington, Pel. Increases 
the prices of metallic sodium, cyani: 
compounds, trichloroethylene, and 
hydrogen and sodium peroxides were 
announced last week by the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The increases, 
effective July 1, were attributed to 
the rising cost of raw materials, pro- 
duction and shipping. They are th 
first increases in base prices of these 
products, except  trichloroethylene, 
since 1918. The new prices are: Metal- 
lic sodium, 16.59c a pound, up 1!».- 
cents; sodium cyanide, 14.00c, up 1 
cent, and other cyanide compounds, 
up proportionately; trichloroethylene, 
10.50c, up 14-cent; sodium peroxide 
16.00c, up 2 cents; and 35 per cent 
hydrogen peroxide, 20.50c, up 1 cent 


Permanente Plans To Place 
Aluminum on Quota Basis 


San Francisco—Permanente Metals 
Corp., Which produces about one- 
fifth of the nation's annual primary 
aluminum output. plans to begin ra- 
tioning the light metal to its custo- 
mers soon. The company intends to 
reserve about 20 per cent of its out- 
put for the emergency aircraft build- 
ing program. As the company’s an- 
nual production is about 258 million 
pounds, this means some 51.6 million 
pounds produced by the company wil! 
be channeled from civilian usage into 
defense production. Most of the pro- 
duction at Permanente’s Spokane. 
Wash., aluminum plants is being used 
by the construction industry. 

A shortage of electricity, and recent 
floods which have hampered aluminum 
plant operations in the Pacific North- 
west, puts a brake on expansion of 
aluminum output. 


ECA Authorizes $15 Million 
For Buying of Metals 


Washington—Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration has authorized the 
purchase of more than $15 million 
worth of metals by countries partici- 
pating in the European Recovery 
Program. The following authoriza- 
tions were announced: 

Copper, purchased in Canada by 
the United Kingdom or its authorized 
agents, $10,600,000. 

Lead, procured in Canada by the 
United Kingcom or its authorized 
agents, $1 million. 

Zinc, purchased in the United 
States by the United Kingcom ot! 
its authorized agents, $1,700,000. 

Aluminum, purchased in Canada by 
the United Kingdom or its authorized 
agents, $10,600,000. 

Tin plate, to the Netherlands, pur- 
chased in the United States through 
private trade channels, $508,000. 

Black iron sheets, to Austria, pur- 
chased in the United States by the 
Bureau of Federal Supply, $15,300. 
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NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as other- 
wise noted) 

Copper: Electrolytic, 21.50c, Conn. Valley; 

Lake, 21.62%c Conn. Valley. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 19.00-19.25c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 29.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
25.25¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 15.25-16.00c. 
Prices include 25 cents per 100 lb freight al- 
lowance. 


Zine: Prime western 12.00c, brass special 
12.25c, intermediate 12.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 13.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 17.30-17.35c; chemical and 
corroding 17.40c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 15.00c, 
pigs 14.00c; metallurgical 94% min. 13.50c. 
Base prices for 10,000 lb and over, fob ship- 
ping point, freight allowed. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (No, 122 
type) 19.75-20.75c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 19.50-20.25c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 20.75- 
21.75c; grade 2 20.25-21.00c; grade 3, 19.75- 
20.50ce; grade 4 19.00-20.00c. Prices include 
freight at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 
Ib. 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, fob 
Freeport, Tex. 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or _ higher, 
not meeting specifications for grade A, with 
0.05% max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65- 
99.79%, incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, 
grade F, 98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. 
Prices are ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 


Antimony: American, 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 35.00; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 35.50c, fob Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 33.75c; 25-lb_ pigs, 
35.25c; shot, 36.25c; ‘‘F’’ nickel shot or in- 
gots, for addition to cast iron, 34.25c. Prices 
include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$76- 
$78 per 76-lb flask. 

Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $20.50 per 
lb contained Be. 

Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$1.75, del.; Special or patented shapes, $1.80. 
Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.65 per lb for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.67 per lb for 100 lb (case); $1.72 per Ib 
under 100 Ib. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 74.62%c per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $75-$78 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 
Iridium: $110-$120 per troy ounce. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, fob mill.) 


Sheet: Copper 33.68c; yellow brass 30.16c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.80c, 90% 33.27c; 
red brass, 85% 32.23c, 80% 31.70c; best qual- 
ity 31.09c; Everdur, Duronze, Herculoy or 
equiv., hot-rolled, 38.56c; nickel silver, 18%, 
42.42c; phosphor bronze, grade A, 5%, 52.70c. 


Rods: Copper, hot rolled 30.03c, cold drawn 
31.03c; yellow brass, free cutting, 24.69c; 
commercial bronze, 95% 33.49c, 90% 32.96c; 
red brass, 85% 31.92c, 80% 31.39c. 
Seamless Tubing: Copper 33.72c; yellow brass 
32.92c; commercial bronze 90% 35.68c; red 
brass 85% 34.89c, 80% 34.36c. 

Wire: Yellow brass 30.45c; commercial bronze, 
95% 34.09c, 90% 33.56c; red brass, 85% 
32.52c, 80% 31.99c; best quality brass 31.38c. 
Copper Wire: Bare, soft, fob eastern mills, 
¢.l. 26.80c, l.c.l. 27.30c; weatherproof, fob 
eastern mills, e.l. 27.35c, l.c.l. 27.85c; magnet, 
delivered, c.l. 29.75c-31.13c, 15,000 Ib or more 
30.00c-31.38¢, 1l.c.1. 30.50c-31.88c. 


ALUMINUM 
(Base prices, fob shipping point) 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3s mill finish c.l., 
fob shipping point. 
Coiled 


Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 

0.249-0.136 12-48 24.0 ‘se rate 

0.135-0.126 12-48 24.5 

0.125-0.096 12-48 : : 

0.095-0.077 12-48 25.0 23.2 26.5 


0.076-0.061 12-48 25.5 23.4 26.7 
0.060-0.048 12-48 25.7 23.6 27.0 
0.047-0.038 12-48 26.1 23.8 27.3 
0.037-0.030 12-48 26.4 24.1 27.7 
0.029-0.024 12-48 26.8 24.4 28.1 
0.023-0.019 12-36 27.4 24.8 28.6 
0.018-0.017 12-36 27.9 25.3 29.3 
0.016-0.015 12-36 28.6 25.9 30.1 
0.014 12-24 29.4 26.6 31.1 
0.013-0.012 12.24 30.2 27.3 32.0 
0.011 12-24 31.1 28.1 33.1 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 32.1 29.0 34.3 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 33.2 30.0 35.7 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 34.4 31.1 37.1 
0.007 12-18 35.7 32.3 38.8 
0.006 12-18 37.0 33.5 42.6 





* Minimum length, 60 inches. ft Maximum 
diameter, 24 inches. 
Screw Machine Stock: Cents per pound, 5000 
Ib and over. 


Diam. (in.) 

or distance Round ~Hexagonal— 

across flats R317-T 178S-T R317-T 178-T 
0.125 45.0 44.0 - eee 
0.156-0.203 38.5 37.9 
0,219-0.313 35.5 34.5 
0.344 34.0 33.0 , - 
0.375 33.0 32.0 42.5 40.0 
0.406 33.0 32.0 P ate 
0.438 33.0 32.0 42.5 40.0 
0.469 33.0 32. ade Le 
0.500 33.0 32.0 42.5 40.0 
0.531 33.0 32.0 »s aie 
0.563 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.594 33.0 32.0 Ae aie 
0.625 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.656 33.0 32.0 eo ies 
0,688 33.0 32.0 40.5 38.0 
0.750-1.000 32.0 31.0 37.0 35.5 

.063 32.0 31.0 35.5 34.0 

1.125-1.500 31.0 30.0 35.5 34.0 
1.563 31.0 30.0 ee seas 
1.625 30.0 29.0 34.5 33.0 
1.688-2.600 30.0 29.0 ~ +e 
2.125-2.500 29.5 28.5 
2.625-3.375 28.5 27.5 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, fob Cleveland, Pittsburgh) 
Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or more, $20.85 
per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 sq ft to 140 
sq ft;° $1.25, less than 10 sq ft; $1, circles 
and segments. Pipe: Full coils, $20.10 per cwt; 
cut coils, $20.35. Traps and Bends: List price 
plus 52%. 
ZINC 
Sheets, 16.50c-17.00c, fob mill, 36,000 lb and 
over. Ribbon zinc in coils, 15.25c-16.00c, fob 
mill, 36,000 lb and over. Plates, not over 12- 
in., 14.25c; over 12-in., 15.25c. 
NICKEL 

(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled, 54.00c. Strip, cold-rolled, 
60.00c Rods, hot-rolled 50.00c, cold-finished 
55.00c. Angles, hot-rolled, 50.00c. Plates, 
52.00c. Seamless tubes, 83.00c. 

MONEL 

(Base prices, fob mill.) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 43.00c; No. 35, 41.006. 
Strip, cold-rolled, 44.00c. Rods, hot-rolled 
39.00c; cold-finished 44.00c. Angles, hot-rolled, 
39.00c. Plates, 41.00c. Seamless tubes, 71.00e. 
Shot and blocks, 31.00c. 

MAGNESIUM 

Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib. 
35.00-36.00c. 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, fob Philadelphia, 
carloads, 22.00c; 5 tons and over 22.50c; 1 to 
5 tons, 23.00c; less than 1 ton, 23.50c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Alu- 
Copper Lead Zine Tin minum Antimony Nickel Silver 
MOY ANG. a isicia 21.500 17.325 12.000 94.000 15.000 33.700 33.750 74.625 
June 1-17 ...... 21.500 17.30-17.35 12.000 103.000 15.000 35.00 33.750 74.625 





NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, dei. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E, St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, fob Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, un- 
packed; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 


June 21, 1948 


Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; fob 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed, 30.59c; oval, 30.09c; electrodeposited, 
29.84c; cast, 29.59c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
44.00c, fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 lb 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 15.00c; 1000 to 19,900 lb, 
14.00c fob Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 25.00c; over 250 lb, 24.00c, 
fob Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 48.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 49.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 lb, 50.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 51.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 53.00c; under 100 lb, 56.00c; 
fob Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 23.50c; 275-lb, 
or 500-lb bbls. 21.50c, fob Cleveland. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 lb and over 110.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 110.50c; 200 to 499 lb, 111.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 112.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 112.25c; 500 to 999 Ib. 112.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 113.25c; less than 200 Ib, 114.75c, fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
100 lb, to consumers and resellers, 67.4c; 100 
or 300 Ib drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, to con- 
sumers 59.2c, to resellers 54.8c; 600 to 1900 
lb, to consumers 56.8c, to resellers 52.5c; 
2000 to 9900 lb, to consumers 55.0c, to resell- 
ers 50.9c; 10,000 Ib or more lL.c.l., to con- 
sumers 53.9c, to resellers 49.9c; carloads, to 
consumers 52.7c, to resellers 48.7c. Prices fob 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-lb drums 37.25c, fob Cleve- 
land; 37.00c, Detroit; 36.00c, fob Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib, in 100 
Ib kegs, 96.50c, in 400 Ib bbl, 95.50c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 95.50c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 94.50c. 


Scrap Metals 
BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
(Based on 21.50c, Conn., for copper) 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,060 
Ib fob shipping point. 
Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 


Ns ac aac alaid.ey.< 19.125 19.125 18.378 
Yellow brass ........ 15.625 15.375 14.7568 
Commercial Bronze 
. SERS Ar ee 18.125 17.875 17.375 
EA ee . 17.625 17.375 16.875 
Red brass 
oo I ee ee 17.500 17.250 16.758 
NERS eateuciecacws 17.250 17.000 16.5008 


Best Quality (71-79%) 16.625 16.375 15.875 
Muntz Metal ........ 14.750 14.500 14.000 
Nickel silver, 5% ... 16.500 16.250 8.250 
Phos. bronze, A, B. .. 20.750 20.500 19.500 
INOUE) DIANE oicccvcce 15.250 15.000 14.500 
Manganese bronze ... 15.250 15.000 14.375 


BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, fob shipping point, car- 
load lots) 
No. 1 copper 18.25, No. 2 copper 17.25, light 
copper 16.25, composition red brass 14.50-14.75, 
auto radiators 11.75-12.00, heavy yellow brass 
10.50-10.75, brass pipe, 11.50-11.75. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, car- 
load lots) 
No. 1 copper 18.50, No. 2 copper 17.50, light 
copper, 16.50, refinery brass (60% copper), 
per dry copper content 16.75. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 16.50-16.75, No. 2 15.50-16.00, light 
copper 14.25-14.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
12.50-13.00, No. 1 composition turnings 12.00- 
12.50, mixed brass turnings 7.25-7.50, new 
brass clippings 12.50-13.00, No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 10.00-10.50, light brass 6.50-7.00, 
heavy yellow brass 9.00-9.25, new brass rod 
ends 10.50-11.00, auto radiators, unsweated 
10.00-10.25, cocks and faucets 10.00-10.25, 
brass pipe 9.75-10.25, 
Lead: Heavy 15.50-16.00, battery plates 9.25- 
9.75, linotype and stereotype 16.75-17.25, elec- 
trotype 15.00-15.50, mixed babbitt 14.25-14.75, 
solder joints, 18.75-19.50. 


Zine: Old zine 5.50-6.00, new die cast scrap 
4.75-5.50, old die cast scrap 2.75-3.25. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 64.00-67.00, block tin pipe 
&2.00-84.00, auto babbitt 50.00-53.00, No. 1 


babbitt 51.00-54.00, siphon tops 50.00-52.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 10.50-11.00, old sheets 
8.50-9.00, crankcases 8.50-9.00, borings and 
turnings 4.00-4.50, pistons, free of struts, 
§.50-9.00 


BB 




















OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50° 
No. 1 Busheling...... 40.00-40.50° 
Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Bundles 40.00-40.50° 
Machine Shop Turnings 36.50-37.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 36.50-37.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 36.50-37.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 47.50-48.00 
Low Phos. Steel...... 47.50-48.50 


Heavy Turnings 39.50-40.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


Be.. B COREE, ccscsiccs 64.00-65.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 53.00-54.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 56.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.00-53.00 
SED. Sadun censcod 69.00-70.00 
Brake Shoe .......... 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 58.00-59.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.00-41.50 
R.R. Malleable ...... 75.00-80.00 
CO” rer ae 51.50-52.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 56.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 54.00-56.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 61.50-62.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 62.50-63.50 
Railroad Specialties 54.00-55.00 
Se CS bo ateeve ews 52.00-52.50 
Angles, Splice Bars 53.00-54.00 





*Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


CLEVELAND 
No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel$39.50-40.00° 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50-40.00* 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.50-40.00° 


Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 39.50-40.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 44.50-45.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 44.50-45.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 39.50-40.50 
Alloy Free Turnings... 37.50-38.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 46.00-49.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


eA 2 SE ssh aeeeee 67.00-69.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 58.00-60.00 
Bheve PERO occceseces 58.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 54.00-56.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 58.00-60.00 


ae 73.00-75.00 
eee 52.00-53.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 68.00-70.00 
A. kh Penn chewus 58.00-60.00 
a a ae 56.00-57.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50* 


R.R. Malleable ....... 73.00-78.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 57.00-58.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 61.00-63.00 
ee 56.00-58.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 53.00-55.00 
SE ROOOR: wvccess icc 56.00-57.00 
Angies, Splice Bars. 57.00-59.00 


° Plus applicable freight spring- 
board. 


VALLEY 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel$40.00-40.50* 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 40.00-40.50° 
Dee, TE BES cows sex 40.00-40.50* 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.50-35.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 36.50-37.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 36.00-36.50 
TOT PROB, sccceccces 46.00-47.50°* 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 40.50-41.50° 





* Plus applicable freight spring- 
ard. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings $35.00-35.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 37.00-37.50 


CINCINNATI 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.50 


154 


No. 1 Busheling....... 39.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 33.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 32.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50 
Cast Iron Borings.... 34.50 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 43.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 50.00 
Stove Plate .... 47.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 45.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 45.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 55.00 
Drop Broken Cast... 60.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 40.50 
R.R. Malleable ...... 68.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 50.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 60.00 
DETROIT 


(Dealers buying prices, 
fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $35.00-35.50 


No. 1 Busheling...... 35.00-35.50 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 35.00-35.50 
ee eee 35.00-35.50 


29.00-29.50 
29.00-29.50 
30.00-30.50 
30.00-30.50 
40.00-40.50 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 58.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 48.00-50.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 60.00-62.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $43.00-45.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.75-40.25 
No. 1 Busheling...... 39.75-40.25 
No. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 39.75-40.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.75-35.25 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.75-35.25 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 35.50-36.00 
TOW PROB. 2 s0ceccvsce 44.75-45.25 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola 64.00-65.00 
Mixed Cupola ov 60.00-62.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-57.00 
DEED ss ersacnosone 70.00-75.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 62.00-64.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Railroad Specialties ... 


60.00-61.00 
51.00-53.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $42.00-43.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39. 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 
No. 3 Bundles. ....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Bar Crop and Plate... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 
No. 1 Chemical Borings 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 63.00-65.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast.. 66.00-67.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 62.50-63.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 62.50-63.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
BMaTeADIe .cccccccccce 
Clean Auto Cast...... 
No, 1 Wheel8. .csccoce 


48.00-48.50 
47.50-48.00 
44.00-44.50 
43.00-43.50 
42.00-43.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers buying prices, fob 
shipping point) 
No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 


$34.50 
34.50 


MARKET PRICES 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 





No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 
No, 3 TORRENS. occ. ces 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals 40.00-41.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00-41.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 55.00-57.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 56.00-58.00 
Heavy Breakable 56.00-58.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 52.50-53.50 


28.50-29.00 
30.50-31.00 
40.00-41.00 


eee eeee 


Sear 68.00-69.00 
BOSTON 
(Fob shipping point) 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $31.90 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 31.90 
WO. 1 BRGRRIOR, 6 <c000'0 31.90 
No. 1 Busheling....... 31.90 
Machine Shop Turnings 26.90 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 26.90 
Short Shovel Turnings. 28.90 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 35.00-37.00 


Punchings & Plate Scrap 35.00-37.00 
Chemical Borings 37.00-37.50 
Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 50.00-52.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 53.00 
ok KL, Se 50.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 48.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... 50.00-52.00 
CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $39.00-39.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 39.00-39.50 
NO, 1 FRIOB. 6. c0cce 39.00-39.50 


No. 2 Bundles........ 39.00-39.50 
No. 3 Bundles ....... 37.00-37.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 34.00-34.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 36.00-36.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 35.50-36.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 46.50-47.00 
i. ere 48.00-48.50 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 40.00-40.50 
Heavy Turnings ...... 38.50-39.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 44.00-44.50 
Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 67.00-70.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 67.00-70.00 
Se ees 61.00-62.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 41.25-44.25 
| errr 75.00-76.00 
Rails, Rerolling ... 54.00-55.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 51.00-52.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Railroad Specialties 52.00-53.00 


Angles, Splice Bars.... 53.00-54.00 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $40.50-41.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 37.50-38.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 32.50-33.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 34.50-35.50 


Cast Iron Grades 
(Fob shipping point) 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 65.00-67.00 
eer 9.00-60.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 55.00-56.00 
Brake Shoes ......... 7.00-58.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 65.00-67.00 
Burnt Cast ssccesepees 59.00-60.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ....... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 3 ft and mespecen ° 
Uncut Tires ........ 

Angles, Splice aBrs.. on 


BIRMINGHAM 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundiles.... 
No. 3 Be ccccese 
Long Turnings ...... 

Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 


Bar Crops and Plate .. 40.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 38.5¢ 
Cast Lron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 63.00 
cn ee E.R ETE 60.00-62. (0 
No. 1 Wheels ...... -- 59.00-61.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 38. 01 
R.R, Malleable ....... nom 
Ce a ere 50.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 53.00-55.00 


Rails, Random Length. 45.00-48.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 53.00-55.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 52.00-53.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel *25.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... *25.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
No. 3 Bundles Te *19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00 
Cast Steel .ccccccceve 25.00 
Alloy Free Turnings.. 15.50 
Cut Structurals ...... 25.00 
Tin Can Bundles ..... 19.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 Heavy Melting.. 26.00 
pT rear ere 32.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.50 
Uncut Tires occcasnsee 33.50 


* Fob California shipping point. 


SEATTLE 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 26.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 26.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 22.00-23.00 
No. 3 Bundles ..... «+ 22.00-23.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-16.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-16.50 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 26.00-28.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 26.00-28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 40.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00 
Stove Plate ....... 25.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.00 
Malleable ..... oceans 30.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 30.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 30.00 
No. 1 WOU... ccccee 26.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable ... 30.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.50 
Angles and Splice Bars 00 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 25.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.50-16.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 35.00-36.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
Heavy Melt. ....0.... $22. 
No. 1 Bundles ........ 22.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 20.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap .... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 28.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings .....ccccese 17.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

prep’d ... sae 21.00 
ae new ‘factory, 

unprep’ coececsecee 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 17.00 

Cast Iron Grades® ; 
No. 1 Cast ......2+++- €2.00-48.00 
No. 2 Cast......++++++ 85.00-37.00 





© Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
fob shipping point. 
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Tucrease Production wtth 
the New “HILL” 
2-Roll Vertical 


Abrasive Belt 
Sheet Grinder 








and Polisher... 





he ‘Hill’? 2-Roll Hydraulic Sheet 

Machine is built with a rigid, all fabri- 

cated steel table, actuated by 100° 
hydraulic drive. The table action is unusually 
smooth, quick on reversal and accurately con- 
trollable for speed. The “‘Hill’’ 2-Roll Vertical 
Head design covers basically an upper steel 
idler roli and a lower rubber-covered contact 
or work roll ... over which the 126” long 
abrasive belt travels. The belt is maintained 
centrally on these two rolls by means of “Hill” 
Patented pneumatic belt centering device. The 
contact roll, being the driving roll, minimizes 
belt slippage. A steel billy roll, located directly 
below the contact roll, is raised and lowered 
through air cylinder operation and exerts the 
necessary grinding pressure. Machines are 
offered in table widths 36”, 48” and 60’; also 
in lengths 60” to 240”. ‘Hill’ 2-Roll Vertical 
Abrasive Belt Grinding and Polishing Ma- Recommendations, Estimates and Bulletins on 


Plate Grinder and Polisher (Pinch Roll Type) 
and Strip Grinder and Polisher (Coiler Type). 


chines also made in two other designs— Bar or request. Ask for Bulletin G. P. 3-S. 


6400 BREAKWATER AVENUE e CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


“HILL” GRINDING AND POLISHING MACHINES © HYBRAULIC SURFACE GRINDERS © ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF “ACME” FORGING == 
| THREADING © TAPPING MACHINES © “CANTON” ALLIGATOR SHEARS © PORTABLE FLOOR CRANES © “CLEVELAND” KNIVES © SHEAR BLADES =| 
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An Oppossum 


VV 17, is safe 
with his feet 
off the ground... 


. but a worker must keep his feet 
firmly on the ground if he is to do his 
work with complete safety. You can 
keep injuries due to slips and falls to a 
minimum in your plant by installing 
U-S-S Multigrip Floor Plate. 

Multigrip offers skid resistance and 
traction in every direction, wet or dry. 


Workers start and stop, promptly ... 





safely. And the flat-topped risers are 


comfortable under-foot, lessen fatigue. 


Get further information 
about Multigrip from your 
nearest steel warehouse or 


write to us direct. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
8-537 








Sheets, Strip... 


Increased freight rates and 
basing point shifts add to 


squeeze on supply 
Sheet Prices, Page 148 


New York—Sheet consumers co: 
tinue to feel the further squeeze 
supply which has been set up t 
the increase in freight rates this 
spring and the establishment a fe, 
weeks ago of an eastern basing point 
on cold rolled sheets—a combination 
that has resulted in most, if not all, 
midwestern mills channeling an in- 
creasing tonnage to ready markets 
nearer their own plants. Some sellers 
very clearly are not meeting eastern 
basing point delivered prices, using 
inland bases or f.o.b. mill prices and 
even then restricting sales to regular 
customers. 

Stainless sheet deliveries vary, some 
mills offering shipments within six 
weeks and others offering 10 to 12 
weeks. One producer is quoting stain- 
less strip at 10 weeks delivery, al- 
though offering stainless sheets for 
shipment within six weeks. 

Boston—While flat-rolled backlogs 
with some producers are somewhat 
thinner, there is no easing in sheets 
or strip; only stainless and electro- 
coated products even approximate 
demand. A few producing consumer 
goods are taking new orders in less 
volume, but are taking all steel avail- 
able and scattered reaction is not 
reflected at mill level. During vaca- 
tion periods next month, most steel 
fabricators will take in steel if 
shipped. Buyers are less willing to 
pay 10 and 12 cents for gray market 
steel and off sizes and grades are 
finding a tightening market; to this 
extent, some easing in pressure for 
steel may be noted. Low-alloy high- 
strength steel tonnage is offered in 
lighter volume. 

Philadelphia —— Pressure for sheets 
may ease a trifle in July since a num- 
ber of consumers are contemplating 
mass vacations for a week or two 
next month. However, this easing 
should prove to be litthe more than 
nominal, for buyers stand ready to 
take in as much tonnage as possible 
regardless of vacations. 

Chicago—The inadequate volume of 
mill shipments of sheet and _ strip 
and the imposition of reduced quotas 
for third quarter is forcing consumers 
to adjust their production schedules 
accordingly. It is also stimulating 
interest in gray market offerings and 
conversion arrangements. A _ local 
mill, which has been engaging in con- 
version rolling for accredited interests 
and which recently opened its books 
for conversion space for last half of 
the year, now states that the last of 
the available capacity for fourth 
quarter has been taken up. Producers 
of flat-rolled products report that 
consumers are taking all of the ton- 
nage allotted to them; in other words, 
cancellations in sheets and strip are 
practically nonexistent. 

Cleveland -— Still feeling effects of 
the coal strike, one producer has 
blanked out July on carbon steel 
sheets as well as most other prod- 
ucts and is cutting August allot- 
ments 10 per cent below those of 
June. The company hopes to com- 
plete delivery of June orders in July 
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MARKET NEWS 


———— 


so that by August it can again be- 
come current on shipments. To make 
adjustments for production declines 
during summer vacations, another 
producer has reduced its July allot- 
ments to customers. 

Cincinnati —- Full effect of govern- 
ment-sponored programs has not yet 
hit district sheet mills, already beset 
by demands for tonnage in excess of 
supplies. The pinch as reflected in 
the large carryover and smaller third 
quarter allotments, is in part a 
throw-back to production losses in 
the spring The Newport, Ky., steel- 
works of the International Detrola 
Corp. has just put into operation an 
electric furnace. 

St. Louis —- Sheet consumers are 
worried at the possibility increasing 
government pressure on the housing 
program may hurt their allocations. 
There have been no changes in local 
mill allocations to customers yet, but 
they don’t discount the chance the 
use of housing as a political weapon 
may make the little manufacturer's 
steel scarcity difficulties worse. The 
small consumers lately have been 
trying to put more pressure on mills 
with the apparent support of a Senate 
Small Business Committee. Most buy- 
ers in this area are relatively small 
businessmen and the situation long 
since has been so tight that any new- 
comer squeezing in merely meant 
another being squeezed out. Sheet 
output continues to increase moder- 
ately, with prospect a 40,000-ton 
monthly capacity rate may be reach- 
ed by November. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 148 


New York—Some hot carbon bar 
producers are going into the new quar- 
ter with at least a month’s carryover, 
with the market in general as tight 
as it has been at any time this year. 
Stringency also applies to cold-drawn 
carbon bars. Certain leading sellers 
of cold-drawn bars are now sold up 
to November on all sizes with even 
more extended deliveries on small 
flats and rounds under *%¢ inches in 
diameter. 

Hot alloy bar deliveries are more 
extended, with sellers quoting August 
and September on the electric fur- 
nace product and beyond in the case 
of open-hearth material. One _ pro- 
ducer, in fact, is unable to offer any- 
thing before November on the open- 
hearth grades. Cold-finished alloy 
deliveries are available in late August 
anc September, with some producers 
having little to offer on certain speci- 
fications before October. 

Stainless steel bar schedules are 
tightening, one producer now offering 
eight to 10 weeks delivery as against 
four weeks a while ago. This tight- 
ening is ascribed in part to stepping 
up in the defense program. On items 
which have been in easy demand all 
along, such as stainless | Meni rearma- 
ment work is rather quickly reflected, 
even though such work is in no sense 
on_a mass production basis. 

Boston—Most hot-rolled carbon bar 
allocations for the third quarter will 
be reduced by deductions of unshipped 
or carryover tonnage. On _ paper, 
quotas are generally the same as the 
second; in practice, smaller. Deducted 
tonnage with some mills will appro- 
ximate 30 per cent. Cold-rolled being 
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in accessibility 


in floor-space 
economy 


in vital safety 
features 
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in improved 
construction 





Illustration shows 1200-ton T-D 
Billet Shear in large steel mill, 
used for obtaining test coupons 
from rollings of structural shapes. 


@ Once again Thomas pioneers a radical improvement in 
design . . . this time it's the new T-D Billet Shear. 

All gears and moving parts are completely enclosed 
and the motor-drive is located overhead. Thus the 
T-D saves valuable floor space and provides greater 
safety and accessibility, in addition to lowering operating 
and maintenance costs. 


Ask for further information on this newest 
Thomas machine for industry! 
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MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, 23, PA. 
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KENNAMETAL 
|ROLL-TURNING 


rpete] 5 


It has been customary to rough grind very 
hard chilled cast iron rolls (75-90 Sclero- 
scope), and to machine softer rolls (60-75 
Scleroscope) with high speed steel tools. 

The new, end more economical, method 
for both types is turning with Kennametal 
tools designed especially for plunge cutting 
on the usual hand-feed roll lathe. 

They cut the machining time in half, 
as many roll shops have demonstrated to 
their profit. 

These tools are rugged. The “business 
end” is Kennametal—a very hard cemented 
carbide, unusually strong and tough. It 
stands the gaff of crashing with a hefty cut 
through scale, chill balls, and burned spots 
{that wear grinding wheels fast and turn the 
edges of high speed steel tools)—and does 
this in a hurry! 

Two general types of these tools are avail- 
able: 

Style RRT, recommended for roughing, has 
a series of indexable Kennametal cylinders, 
or ‘‘buttons'’, firmly secured to the steel 


shank. When cylinders become dull they are 
turned to present new, sharp edges 


Style RT, recommended for finishing, has a 
flat, advanceable Kennametal blade, se- 
cured in position by a clamp and serrated 
back-up plate. Four cutting edges are usa- 
ble in succession before any grinding is 
necessary. 

Maintenance of these roll turning tools is 
very simple. To sharpen, cylinders of the 
roughing tool are faced on the tops only, 
and blades of the finishing tool on the long 
edges only. The marked savings in this 
technique can be readily visualized. 

Here then are tools that help to offset the 
rising costs for time and labor in the manu- 
facture and servicing of mill rolls. Our 
nearest representative will assist you in 
applying them to your problems. 


Meigs 


KENNAMETAL 
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SUPERIOR 


AS KENNAMETAL 


_—_ 









i ROUGHING STYLE RRT } 


Made in four standard widths — 
4", 6"', 8", and 10". 






fem is 


ONE FINISHING CUT } 
COMPLETED ; 
wah STYLE a7 













' FINISHING STYLE RT 


Made in four s+ 


a" 6" ee widths — 


, and 10", 


























FILLETING STYLE FT 


Clamped-in, advanceable 
Kennametal blade. Made in 
six standard sizes — radii 
for the most common fillets. 









CEMENTED CARBIDES 


Prec 














in slightly better supply than hot 
there is some substitution of tha 
grade, but most mills are reluctan 
to contribute toward a fictitious mar 


‘ket in either cold-drawn carbon o 


alloys. 

Pittsburgh—Merchant carbon bar 
sellers report continued heavy demand 
from all sources throughout the ful! 
range of sizes. Pressure for deliv 
eries in the large size classifications 
is just as heavy as that prevailing in 
smaller sizes. Most sellers have cur 
tailed order acceptance throughout 
third quarter in effort to make up 
first-half carryover tonnage and to 
allow for shutdown of bar mills due 
to vacation periods. No adjustment 
was made to offset possible produc- 
tion loss resulting from coal strike 
threat. Cold-finished carbon and alloy 
bar order backlogs continue to mount, 
although a leveling off from the sharp 
upward trend is noted. Some sellers 
will not make definite delivery pro- 
mises on cold-finished bars under 3 
inches, while one interest has gone on 
a monthly allocation basis. Alloy bar 
producers also report continued heavy 
demand, with deliveries on electric 
furnace steels extended 10 to 12 
weeks, while open-hearth alloys can- 
not be had until October and Novem- 
ber. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 148 


Pittsburgh — Major producers of 
concrete reinforcing bars continue to 
accept new orders on a very limited 
tonnage basis due to restricted mill 
allotments for rolling schedules. A 
number of reinforcing bar inquiries 
have been reported for flood control 
work. New demand for plant expan- 
sion also is increasing. Over 500 tons 
of concrete bars are involved in a 
new $1.5 million office building for 
United Fingineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Seattle — Rolling mills have sub- 
stantial backlogs. especially at Beth- 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp.’s local 
plant where the mill resumed oper- 
ations this week after a fortnight 
shutdown due to an equipment break- 
down. The plant is entirely out of 
inventory and will take some time to 
make up the loss of output. No new 
work of sizable tonnage of reinforcing 
bars has been booked. Northwest 
Steel Rolling Mills Inc. reports a 
volume of small jobs and backlog 
static. This plant will close the first 
half of July for vacation and annual 
overhaul. 


Tin Plate... 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 149 


Pittsburgh — Tin plate producers 
are expected to enter third quarter 
with relatively little carryover ton- 
nage on their books. Output through- 
out first half was well sustained de- 
spite industrial gas shortages and 
coal strike in April. No definite ton- 
nage commitments have yet been 
made public regarding ERP require- 
ments. Domestic demand shows no 
indication of easing from any quar- 
ter, although some of the paint con- 
tainer manufacturers are no longer 
pressing for additional tonnage over 
and above their allotments as is gen- 
erally the case with all other con- 
sumer groups. 
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MARKET NEWS 


No action price-wise in tin plate 
has yet been reported by Republic 
Steel Corp. or Granite City Steel Co. 
West Coast tin plate price base is 
expected to be announced by Colum- 
bia Steel Co. some time this summer. 
At this time it is not definitely known 
exactly when Columbia will begin pro- 
ducing tin plate. Present West Coast 
tin plate prices are based on Spar- 
rows Point plus rail and ocean rates, 
wharfage, handling, switching, ete. 
On some items in black plate, how- 
ever, Pittsburgh is the governing 
price base. 


Plates... 


Alan Wood Steel Co. cuts 
floor plate price $3 a ton to 
4.05c, Pittsburgh 


Plate Prices, Page 149 


Philadelphia Alan Wood Steel 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., has reduced 
prices on floor plate $3 a ton to 4.05c, 
Pittsburgh. This is in line with ac- 
tion talken a few weeks ago by the 
leading producer, with at least one 
other producer meanwhile having re- 
duced prices $3 a ton and still an- 
other $5 a ton. 

Situation in plain carbon plates is 
unchanged, with pressure for tonnaye 
as strong as ever. One leading dis- 
trict shipvard continues to inquire 
for several thousand tons of plates 
for shipment in the last half with- 
out success. However, this consum- 
er’s requirements may be met in part 
once plate producers open books for 
fourth quarter. Most plate mills 
will have a substantial carryover at 
the end of this quarter, although one 
district seller’s arrearages probably 
will not amount to more than two 
weeks’ production. This interest has 
been particularly conservative in ac- 
cepting commitments, with a _ re- 
sult his position is substantially bet- 
ter than most sellers. 


Boston .— As more plate tonnage is 
scheduled for specific programs, less 
is available for gereral distribution 
and this applies not only to carbon 
but also to low-alloy and_ special 
grades. The former has tightened 
substantially. The Navy is in the 
market again for plate, including hull 
steel, boiler and floor plates. Third 
quarter allocations are lower in most 
instances; the car building program 
continues to drain off a substantial 
volume while commitments for large 
diameter steel pipe are mounting. A 
broad range of prices continues to 
confuse buvers, but even the higher 
quotations find a ready market, steel 
rather than price being the concern 
of the average plate fabricator. 

Pittsburgh — With possible excep- 
tion of sheets and strip, the demand- 
supply relationship in carbon plates 
is the most critical of all steel items. 
Pressure for delivery for such major 
programs as railroads, line pipe and 
tankers has become more acute in re- 
cent weeks, while no letup in demand 
for standby fuel tanks and equipment, 
barges, and heavy industrial machin- 
ery is noted. Increased pipe produc: 
tion by Republic Steel Corp. at Gads- 
den, Ala., has forced that company 
to restrict its plate distribution. This 
situation has increased demand for 
plates among other producers. One 
large plate producer is reported to 
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NEW USES 
RIGHT ALONG 


“Our CLARK ‘Yardlift-40’ puts 
dump bodies in storage and 
brings them into the shop 
for mounting, at a fraction of 
the former cost ... solving a 
serious problem. It more than 
doubled storage capacity. 
We are finding new uses 
right along for this great 
money-saver.”’ 

E. W. Lager, President 
VOLTZ BROTHERS, INC. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Experiences like this, more and 
more frequent throughout industry, 
point to the new science of Ma- 
terials Handling as the savings- 
bonanza for which business has 
been prospecting. 


To exploit your opportunities for 
savings on materials handling, take 
advantage of Clark's matchless ex- 
perience. It's ‘good business” to 
CONSULT CLARK. 





TOWING TRACTORS 








INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIV 


CLARK 


EQUIPMEN 


ELECTRIC ano GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 





COMPANY sattLe CREEK 26, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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= ATLAS 








ORE TRANSFERS AND 
SCALE CHARGING CARS 


120 TON 


SIDE DUMP 
ORE TRANSFER CAR 


Used for stocking and reclaiming. Hop- 
per has three compartments each with 
independently operated discharge gates. 
Car has full cab controls at both ends. 
Four 125 HP motors. Hoppers have elec- 
tric heaters. 








SCALE 
CHARGING CAR 


Car has capacity of 460 cu. ft. Construc- 
ted with cast steel trucks with self align- 
ing roller bearings and ATLAS ROLLER 
SUSPENSION SCALES. Car equipped 
with air brakes, air operated discharge 
gates and standard safety devices and 
accessories. 


Atlas engineering service is always at your service 


oo RTLES Se ere. CO. 
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have temporarily discarded its plan t) 
enter the pipe fabrication field due 
to the record breaking demand for 
plates. 

Seattle — Plate fabricators repo 
a good run of jobs for boiler casing 
tanks and pulp mill equipment but new 
business is being restricted in line with 
availability of supplies which are in 
creasingly more acute. Plants a1 
making every effort to take care o! 
regular customers but are hesitant in 
making heavy commitments. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 149 


New York—Stringency in merchant 
pipe continues, with seamless and butt 
weld pipe extremely difficult to ob- 
tain. One large producer in an effort 
to become current on butt weld has 
blanked out (for order acceptances) 
the entire third quarter and has re- 
duced fourth quarter allotments by 
10 per cent. This applies to direct 
consumer business. This seller on 
seamless pipe has blanked out both 
third and fourth quarters on consum- 
er business. 

For jobber accounts, this producer 
has blanked out July on butt weld 
and has reduced allotments for the 
remaining months of the year by 10 
per cent; and on_ seamless has 
blanked out the third quarter but will 
accept orders for the following three- 
month period. 

Deliveries on  hot-finished _ boiler 
tubing are far extended, with one 
leading producer out of the market 
for the remainder of this year, and 
in a tight position on cold-drawn 
carbon boiler tubing, except in the 
small diameters. 

Cold-drawn mechanical tubing ship- 
ments are readily available on some 
sizes and extended on others. One 
seller, for instance, can offer three 
to five weeks shipment on 1% inch 
outside diameter and smaller (14 to 
20 gage) but can do nothing over 
the remainder of this year on sizes 
running over four inches outside di- 
ameter and heavier than \ _ inch. 
Shipments on hot mechanical tubing 
fall into the last quarter and beyond. 

Boston—-Demand tor cast pipe is 
holding at a high level for this sea- 
son; utilities are buying actively, 
notably gas companies unable to get 
steel pipe. With a mechanical joint, 
cast pipe is being used in larger di- 
ameters, 8, 10 and 12-inch, whereas 
its use generally has been in sizes 
under these diameters. Wrought iron 
pipe is also active and in some de- 
gree is also helped by the shortage in 
steel pipe The latter generally lags 
on delivery schedules with few ex- 
ceptions. 

Pittsburgh—Record demand for line 
pipe is one of the factors creating 
critical tight supply situation in 
plates. Some producers report order 
backlogs extend into 1951 in the 
large diameter line pipe sizes. Un- 
usually heavy demand continues for 
most tubular specialty items; hot- 
rolled and cold-drawn electric weld 
boiler tube items are extended 10 to 12 
weeks. Pressure tubing supply par- 
ticularly is very tight. 

Seattle — Cast iron pipe agencies 
report a good demand, but in the mat- 
ter of delivery other types have the 
advantage and for this reason con- 
siderable business has been diverted. 
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Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 149 





Philadelphia -— Structural fabri- 
cators report increasing difficulty in 
obtaining shapes, as requirements are 
heavier and receipts from the mills 
show little, if any, improvement. Some 
fabricators ascribe existing short- 
age as being due primarily to the 
fact that shapes are a low-profit item 
and that producers, therefore, are 
not devoting enough raw steel to 
shape production. Fabricators also 
report they are not able to supple- 
ment their stocks adequately by pur- 
ehases from jobbers, who likewise 
are not getting the shape tonnage 
necessary. Various jobs are being 
held up at fabricators’ shops  be- 
cause of unbalanced inventory. 

The large Delaware River Memorial 
bridge, south of Wilmington, Del., 
involving in excess of 40,000 tons 
of steel, is going ahead after having 
been held up some weeks ago. Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott Inc., New York, 
has been awarded an _ $11,400,936 
contract to erect the tower piers 
and anchorage foundations, a job 
that will require 1900 tons of rein- 
forcing steel and between 2000 and 
3000 tons of plate and shape caissons. 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, was orig- 
inally awarded this contract, but 
withdrew last April because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining steel. There is 
nothing definite yet as to when bids 
will be taken on the superstructure. 

Boston -—— Structural fabricating 
shops are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to quote on delivery because 
of the uncertainty of plain material 
tonnage. Allocations have been re- 
duced for third quarter and fill-in 
tonnage is not in sight. Inquiry is 
holding fairly well with state bridge 
estimating active; most of them are 
small projects, the largest being 8500 
tons, express highway. Contracts 
include 2000 tons, placed by a Bos- 
ton contractor-engineer for indus- 
trial projects outside this district. 

New York — Structural buying is 
improving, with relatively more pri- 
vate work than public work com- 
ing out than a few weeks ago. Most 
fabricators have backlogs ranging 
from five to six months and com- 
plain of difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate supply of shapes to insure 
full production. Awards in the im- 
mediate district during the past week 
generally involved lots of 800 tons 
or less. 

Pittsburgh —- Volume of new in- 
quiries for plant expansion appears 
to be tending upward. Many com- 
panies late last year shelved expan- 
sion programs because of high cost 
and uncertain delivery promises on 
structurel steel items. Apparently 
these companies have given up hope 
of a more realistic price and deliv- 
ery situation developing in the near 
future and have decided to go ahead 
with their expansion plans. Most 
structural steel items. Apparently 
steel supply is the major “bottleneck” 
at this time. Due to this situation, 
some fabricators have fallen consid- 
erably behind schedule. Mills have 
limited order acceptance through- 
out third quarter in an effort to clear 
up carryover tonnage and to offset 
production loss due to vacations dur- 
ing that period. 

Seattle — Fabricating plants have 
sufficient backlog to insure normal 
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ADJUSTABLE 


SOCK: DRYER 


made of 


KEYSTONE WIRE 


Three different types of Keystone 
wire are used in the construction of 
Marvel Sock Dryers. The framework 
requires wire that is stiff and sturdy 

. yet ductile for easy forming... 
plus an extra clean brite finish 
especially suitable for spot welding 
and chrome plating. The adjusting 
rod is formed from special flattening 
quality wire . . . while the tension 
spring is coiled from Keystone music 






spring wire. 
Whatever your industrial wire re- 
quirements, Keystone can normally 
supply them. 













A Sizes for adults and children. 


* Lee- Rowan Company 
6301 Etzel Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 





SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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Perforated 
metal screens 


for any requirement 





ITH facilities for producing any shape and 

size of perforations in any commercially rolled 
metal, of whatever gauge desired, Hendrick can 
furnish the most suitable form for a specific screen- 
ing application. 


To best meet certain requirements, Hendrick de- 
veloped the “squaround” perforation illustrated. 
Other standard forms include round, square, hex- 
agonal, diamond and slot perforations in hundreds 
of sizes of openings. Write for full information. 


HENDRICK 


Perforated Metals 
Perforated Metal Screens 
Architectural Grilles 

Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 
“*Shur-Site’’ Treads and 
Armorgrids 








Manufactu vung Company 
30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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By reason of the highest grade materials and construction embodied in 
Euclid Cranes, they are guaranteed to perform and serve you for long 
periods with a minimum of maintenance expense. 


High grade, wide face, coarse pitch gearing — short, heavy shafts to 
withstand stress and anti-friction bearings 
throughout, aid strongly in supporting the 
Euclid guarantee. 


THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 


EUCLID, OHIO 
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operations for some time and, because 
of the shortage of steel, they are not 
actively seeking new contracts. Man. 
agement is pessimistic about the stee] 
supply for the balance of the year and 
commitments are predicated on the 
amount of steel available. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 151 


Chicago-—The comparatively small 
volume of steel which mills are ship- 
ping to warehouses is discouraging 
to the latter, also to their customers 
who are pressing continuously and 
insistently for material. Some con- 
sumers are following the practice of 
submitting to distributors weekly 
lists of their steel needs in the hope 
that by this method they may be able 
to acquire a higher percentage of the 
items. In face of the reduced third- 
quarter quotas which mills were 
obliged to impose on all customers, 
there can be no optimism over pros- 
pects for the next three months and 
perhaps the remainder of the year 
A coal mining cessation, should it oc- 
cur and be of any duration, would 
most certainly operate against a bet- 
ter supply situation in fourth quar- 
ter. Inventories of carbon and alloy 
bars, plates, structurals and sheets 
are low and unbalanced; cold-drawn 
bars are in comfortable position. 

Cleveland — Preparing for the new 
defense aircraft program, warehouses 
are taking steps to stock aircraft 
quality alloy steels. Most distribu- 
tors who wish to carry these steels 
will have some stocks in the third 


quarter. Demand, according to one 
producer, will be centered in the 
following alloys: Through-harden- 


ing 4130. 4140 and 4340 in bar bil- 
let and tubing form; and carburizing 
and gear type 4615 and 3310 in bars 
and billets. Also some through-hard- 
ening 8630, 8640 and 8740 will be 
used. 

Cincinnati — A shrinkage is noted 
in mill shipments, to jobbers, of 
rolled steel although some of the other 
items are in fair supply. Another 
severe pinch is in I-beams. Demand 
is without letup although there is 
possibility a general trend toward 
vacation shutdowns, believed partly 
due to lack of materials, may ease 
the delivery situation temporarily. 

Seattle — Wholesale jobbers note 
the usual summer slowdown, although 
business continues in substantial vol- 
ume. Demand is particularly strong 
for the hard-to-get items, particularly 
sheets, pipe, nails, plates and reinfor- 
cing bars. Deliveries from Eastern 
mills are improving, although the 
effect of lower third quarter alloca- 
tions will be in evidence soon. The 
temporary closure of the Bethlehem 
Seattle plant is severely felt here by 
jobbers whose orders consequently 
have been delayed. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 149 


Chicago — About the only develop- 
ment discernible in the wire situation 
is a somewhat lessened demand for 
poultry netting, but this is not of suf- 
ficient magnitude to cause a low- 
ering of wire mill operation. Building 
sizes continue to be the most seriou: 
shortage of wire products. Call for 
bale ties and coiled baling wire is in- 
creasing due to seasonal influences 
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Texas Group 
Buys Chester 
Blast Furnace 


Philadelphia —- Government-owned 
blast furnace at Chester, Pa., having 
an annual capacity of 127,000 net 
tons, has been sold to an oil group 
in Texas for approximately $300,000. 
The new operator, it is said, will be 
known as the Brown Engineering 
Co., which proposes to exchange pig 
iron for pipe. A little more than 
three months will be required to put 
the furnace in shape, with costs 
amounting to possibly $600,000. In 
fact, according to some trade esti- 
mates, the program, including pur- 
chase price, may run close to $1 mil- 
lion. 

H. A. Brassert & Co., New York, 
consulting engineers, will be in 
charge of rehabilitation and will also 
provide an operating crew when the 
furnace is ready to produce. Work 
will include installation of boilers, 
pumps and casting machinery. 

Coke supply, it is said, has been 
definitely assured, probably beehive, 
with ore to be brought in from abroad. 
Talk in trade circles that capacity of 
the furnace may be increased has 
not been confirmed. 

The furnace was rebuilt and re- 
lined in 1942, and since that time has 
been only operated for a_ period of 
two and one-half years, that being 
during the war. It was last operated 
by the Pittsburgh Ferromanganese 
Co., Pittsburgh. 


Pig Iron . ... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 150 


Pittsburgh — Gray iron and mallea- 
ble foundry shops soon are expected 
to increase castings prices to offset 
higher labor, raw material and trans- 
portation costs. Foundries in this area 
granted a wage advance of 8 cents an 
hour May 1 to AFL molders, etc. At 
that time they were hopeful of hold- 
ing prices unchanged, but since that 
date further price advances have been 
put into effect on pig iron, coke and 
scrap; in addition freight rates have 
been increased. Last price advance 
put into effect on castings in this area 
was 1 cent a pound last February. 
Necessity to advance castings prices 
occurs at an inopportune time due to 
the definite easing in demand for gray 
iron castings. This situation, how- 
ever, does not yet exist for the mal- 
leable group. 

Up to late last week, Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp.and Shenango Furnace 
Co. had not increased merchant pig 
iron prices, although such action is 
anticipated in the trade. Merchant 
pig iron output currently is back to 
near normal levels, while overall pig 
iron output is at nearly 100 per cent 
of capacity, with but 3 out of 47 
blast furnaces in this district out of 
operation. 

Boston — Some foundries’ losses 
are so high on a high scrap melt 
ratio, the cost of pig iron to improve 
the situation is a minor factor. The 
nub is no increase in iron supply is 
in sight regardless of price. Losses 
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are frequently one-third; a 15,000 
pound melt may give but 10,000 


pounds of castings and rejects are 
heavy. Castings are hard and ma- 
chining time extended. With the ex- 
ception of slightly more silvery from 
Buffalo, iron shipments continue re- 
stricted to recent quotas. The hous- 
ing allocations are not expected to 
change the New England distribu- 
tion materially. 
Philadelphia—District pig iron con- 
sumers recently received bad news 
with the enforced suspension of the 
smaller of the two furnaces at Swede- 
land, Pa, for at least 60 days. Trouble 
developed in the hearth, which had 
last been relined in 1938, with a re- 
sult that production had to stop with- 
out the stack even being relieved 


of the burden of its charge. The fur- 
nace has an estimated capacity of 
around 500 tons a day, and, accord- 
ing to present plans, will not be back 
in operation again until Aug. 15, 
pending completion of a complete re- 
lining job. To add to the complica- 
tions, the operator was caught with 
no stocks on hand with which to 
cushion the requirements of consum- 
ers. Meanwhile, the larger furnace 
will be fully engaged in supplying 
hot metal for its affiliate, the Alan 
Wood Steel Co. Suspension of the 
smaller merchant stack, however, 
is at least having the effect of easing 
the stringency on by-product coke, 
as the furnace’s normal requirements 
will be diverted to the production of 
foundry coke. This may enable con- 








CLAY GUN 


Powerful electrically-driven Piston 


The Bailey Lever Action forces the nose 
of the gun to accurately hit the tapping 
hole. In the Bailey Clay Gun, the pow- 





High nozzle pressure assures 
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new catalog. 





BEDFORD CRANES 





This illustration shows a 50 ton capacity, 10 ton auxil- 
iary crane trolley built by Bedford Foundry and Ma- 
chine Co. who build cranes of 5 to 150 ton capacity, 
any span or lift and designed to meet your special 
requirements. .. . 
steel derricks and gray iron castings. . . . Send for our 


Also structural steel, steel buildings, 


BEDFORD FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
BEDFORD, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 
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| THE OHIO KNIFE CO. 13 | 
| CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obli- | 
gation your new catalog with specific data 
| on Slitter Knives, Spacers, Straight Blades. 
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(O:K. SHEARS ate always O:K. 









SPECIAL STEEL 
UNIFORM HARDNESS 
ACCURATELY GROUND 


SHEARS 


0. K. solid steel shear 
plates made in three grades, 


suitable for all jobs...0.K. Battle-Axe (High 


Carbon—High Chrome) for shearing up to and 
including 1/,” mild steel or equivalent... 0.K. 
Dura-chrome for shearing hot or cold plate steel 
up to 1” mild steel or equivalent... 0.K. 
Standard for average runs and heavy plate 
shearing. 

Gang Slitter Knives made to same quality 
and specifications, precision ground to + .0002 


tolerances on thickness, diameter, or bore. Ex-. 


tremely high finish. Also hardened spacers. 


The OHIO KNIFE GZ. 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U. S. A. 








sumers to lay in stocks for som» 
weeks ahead. 

The leading eastern producer has 
some furnaces down for repairs, which 
should be in blast shortly, provide 
the coal dispute is settled peacefully 
without giving rise to a strike. How- 
ever, how much of this new produc- 
tion will be available for merchant 
consumption remains to be seen. 

Chicago — Foundries are operat- 
ing with low inventories of both pig 
iron and coke. For this reason, they 
are obliged to make their schedules 
conform to receipts of these raw ma- 
terials. Iron producers and Sellers 
are under constant pressure for 
speedier shipments and iarger quotas. 
While a July coal mining stoppage 
looms as a threat to production of 
both pig iron and coke, belief is grow- 
ing that the government will again 
forestall this, either by taking over 
the mines or obtaining a court in- 
junction. Impact of the voluntary 
pig iron allocation program for hous- 
ing cannot as vet be appraised be- 
cause few foundries know enough 
about the program or how it will 
operate. 

Buffalo —- Although pig iron 
prices in this district remain un- 
changed, one of the leading merchant 
iron producers reports that an in- 
crease may be pested shortly. Mean- 
while, sellers are protecting them- 
selves by doing business on the basis 
of “price at time of shipment.” 

A tight supply situation prevails 
and eastern consumers’ prospects for 
shipments by barge via the canal are 
dismal at this time. One producer has 
been discussing the possibility of mov- 
ing iron down the canal next month, 
but pressure from local foundries for 
deliveries make it impossible to ac- 
cumulate stock for barge loading. 
This producer also disliked the idea 
of keeping iron tied up on barges for 
two weeks while it is enroute when it 
is needed for immediate melt. There 
is little hope also that iron will be 
available for New England consum- 
ers. 

Inadequate coke supplies and poor 
railroad cars are adding to pro- 
ducers’ problems. Production is suf- 
fering as coke being brought in from 
outside sources to supvlement insuf- 
ficient local supplies is of poor quality. 
Nhile shippers report an ample num- 
ber of cars, inspectors refuse to pass 
them after they are loaded because of 
poor conditions. 

Cleveland — Supply of merchant 
iron was bolstered with the blowing in 
last week of American Steel & Wire 
Co.’s “B” blast furnace here. The 
stack had been down since the first 
week of April for relining. It is one 
of the company’s two furnaces here 
and has a daily rated output of 655 
tons, 42 per cent of the company’s 
Cleveland capacity. Pig iron prices 
in this district remain unchanged. 

Cincinnati —- Almost without ex- 
ception the district foundries are 
scheduling two-weeks vacations. Nev- 
ertheless, none has asked deferred 
shipments on pig iron which has 
been going into the melt on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Most melters ar 
trying to maintain regular, if light, 
heats, to placate working forces 
Shipments are being held close to 
the level established prior to the coa! 
miners’ strike. 

St. Louis — This district’s prin- 
cipal pig iron supplier is notifying 
customers their shipments will be cut 
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50 per cent beginning July 14 because 
of furnace relining. Missouri-Illinois 
Furnaces Inc., will cut off one of its 
two 500-ton furnaces on that date for 
about 75 days. Thereafter, output is 
expected to pick up sufficiently to 
give customers perhaps 10 per cent 
more iron than their former alloca- 
tions. It will be the operator’s first 
voluntary shutdown since May, 1945. 
Except for coal strike intermissions, 
it has operated at 100 per cent of 
capacity since July, 1946. Relining 
was timed as far as possible to coin- 
cide with vacation periods of custo- 
mers. Some consumers already are 
directing shipments to be delayed for 
that reason. Company’s coke ovens 
are back at 100 per cent operations. 
Coal reserves are fair but efforts to 
stockpile against a possible coal strike 
have been hampered by rail car short- 
ages. Demand for iron remains ex- 
tremely heavy, with special pressure 
noted when competing furnaces else- 
where are off for repairs. Consumers 
here have suffered little crippling 
hardship, though many still are using 
the maximum of cast scrap because of 
the tight iron situation. 


Metallurgical Coke .. . 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 150 


Pittsburgh — Threat of increased 
prices for coal and coke, developing 
out of the coal contract negotiations 
now under way, has resulted in in- 
creased pressure for coke deliveries. 
However, distribution of coke is un- 
der strict allocation so that efforts 
to obtain increased tonnages before 
indicated price advances generally 
have proved fruitless. Sellers have 
been accepting orders only on basis 
of price in effect at time of shipment 
to protect themselves against higher 
production costs. No improvement 
in the supply of either beehive foun- 
dry or oven foundry ccke is indicated 
through this year. It is questionable 
whether coke or pig iron is in short- 
er supply at this time. Many foun- 
dries plan to shut down for a vaca- 
tion period early in July, but there 
is little hope that coke inventories can 
be augmented during this period be- 
cause of the scheduled coal miners’ 
vacation. 


Officials Arrange for 
Large Imports of Scrap 


Washington Announcement “in 
a matter of days” of an arrangement 
by which ‘very subtantial’’ of Ger- 
man steel scrap will be processed and 
shipped to the United States in the 
near future is due from the Com- 
merce Department, according to pov- 
ernment officials who have been work- 
ing on this program for many months. 
Main details of the program have been 
determined and only legal formalities 
remain to be executed. 

Alfred Hirsch, Pittsburgh scrap 
broker who recently was engaged as 
assistant to Alex Miller, chief, OIC 
Scrap Division, will go to Frankfort 
Where he will act as liaison officer 
between the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment, United States, and German 
scrap dealers to expedite the flow of 
scrap. 

Hiram Winternitz Jr., president, 
Charles Dreifus Co., Philadelphia, will 
attend as a representative of the 
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This is how STROM BALLS are born 





A heading machine cutting sections from heated 
steel rods and compressing them in a die o 
to a rough spherical shape. 


Pes 
The steel is carefully chosen and inspected, even before it gets to the 
heading machine. After being “born” here, balls are carefully “brought 
up,” through a long series of grinding and lapping operations, to the 
unbelievably high standards of finish, sphericity and precision which have 
made Strom Metal Balls the standard of Industry. Strom Steel Ball Co., 
1850 South 54th Avenue, Cicero 50, Illinois. 


Stroiti] BALLS @ Serve industry 
Largest Independent and Exclusive Metal Ball Manufacturer 
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Density, bore, wall thickness —even 
the grinding of the ends for stopper 
tightness are rigidly controlled. 
Nothing is left to rule-of-thumb in the 
production of McDanel Tubes. They 
must be uniform and they must be 
right. Now giving outstanding service 
in metallurgical laboratories through- 
out the nation. 


Straight, tapered 
or double reduced 
self-cooling ends. 
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With Weldit Gasaver installed the oper- 
ator simply hangs his torch on the handy 
lever rod of the Gasaver. The weight of 
the torch pulls the lever rod down, clos- 
ing the valves of the Gasaver, thus shut- 
ting off both gas and oxygen intake lines. 
The usual idle flame and needless waste 
of oxygen and gas between operations 
is thus eliminated—no fire hazard or 
danger of injury to workers. 


When the torch is again picked up for 
further welding operations, 
the operator passes it across 
the pilot light of the Gasaver, 


996 OAKMAN BLVD. 


Here is nationwide, 
s:rcamlinedservicein high- 
quality specialty steel 
wires. You get fast action 
from any of the Johnson 
offices across the country 
- ++. sure of the highest 
quality when you specify 
JOHNSON. With an un- 
failing supply of premium 
steel. . .. controlled grain 
structure .... restricted 
analysis. 

Warchouse stocks 

—Worcester, Chicago, . 

Los Angeles. 






thereby instantly igniting the torch at 
the preadjusted flame, ready for work— 
no adjustments to make. 


Gasaver can be installed any conven- 
ient place on the line between regula- 
tors and torch. Most of America’s 
largest production plants are now 
Gasaver equipped. 

Listed as standard by Underwriters’ Labo- 


ratories and by New York City Board of 
e Standards and Appeals. 


Some distributor territory still 
available. 
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CMP ANY, INC, 
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State Department an _ international 
conference at Geneva, Switzerland 
this summer to study the scrap pro)- 
lem. Representatives of the United 
States and 16 European nations wi] 
consider the problem of distributi) 
iron and steel scrap now availal 
in Europe among various European 
countries and the United States in or- 
der to assist the European Recovery 
Program. It is estimated that Ger- 
many has between 3 to 10 million tons 
of scrap, the only large surplus in 
Europe. The upper limit of this range 
is believed to be the more nearly ac- 
curate. The steel industry here has 
been endeavoring to obtain a sub- 
stantial portion of the scrap in the 
American zone in Germany in order 
to forestall a possible scrap shortage 
in this country next winter. 


Scrap . «+ 


Scrap Prices, Page 154 


Pittsburgh — No new mill scrap 
purchase of significant tonnage was 
recorded last week. The relatively 
small tonnage orders placed continued 
at formula prices. Mills are paying 
much closer attention to quality of 
incoming scrap shipments, as_ re- 
flected in the increasing number otf 
rejections. Scrap inventories have 
recorded little change in recent weeks 
despite absence of large tonnage pur- 
chasing. However, bulk of tonnage 
on old orders has now been shipped 
and some trade authorities predict 
mills will have to re-enter the mar- 
ket soon for larger tonnages if they 
expect to build up stock piles for the 
coming winter months. 


Philadelphia — A strong undertone 
persists in scrap, particularly in the 
cast grades, with charging box and 
heavy breakable up $1 a ton to a 
spread of $62.50 to $63.50 delivered. 
This reflects in part the suddenly en- 
forced suspension of operations at a 
blast furnace at Swedeland Pa., 
for a period of at least 60 days. 

Prices are unchanged on major 
open-hearth grades of scrap machine 
shop turnings, mixed borings and 
turnings, and short shovel turnings. 
However, heavy turnings have ad- 
vanced to a spread of $43.00 to $43.50 
delivered; electric furnace bundles, 
to $44.00 to $44.50. Cut structurals 
are higher at $47.50 to $48 and punch- 
ings at $48.00 to $48.50. 

New York — Brokers’ buying prices 
for scrap are unchanged, although 
there is a stronger undertone in the 
steel grades. FBoth Pittsburgh and 
eastern Pennsylvania consumers are 
pressing for tonnage with supply not 
coming out as freely as a short while 
ago. 

Chicago — Scrap is being con- 
sumed in heavy volume by district 
steel milis, but it is being received 
in substantial volume also. Some 
inventory is being laid down for fu- 
ture use, but the accumulation is far 
below what would be considered nor- 
mal for this season. Demand for all 
grades of material is heavy and the 
market undertone is strong. Prices 
are essentially unchanged with No. 
1 heavy melting steel holding at $39.50 
a ton delivered, related grades accord- 
ing to the formula. Railroad grades 
still command premium prices in som: 
offerings,. although a substantial por- 
tion of railroad material is consigned 
to steel mills on formula price basis 
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Convenient, 
comfortable 


Me 


Ore convenience 


counts and comfort is 
important you'll appreci- 
ate the central location, 
the friendly hospitality, 
the cheerful, modern 


rooms of Hotel Cleveland. 


Hotel Cleveland is at 
the very heart of Cleve- 
land, convenient to Public 
Auditorium, Stadium, 
stores, office buildings. 
Union Passenger Termi- 
nal, Terminal office build- 
ings, and garage are all 
connected to Hotel Cleve- 
land by covered passage. 
*% Write for reservations. 


Best choice of rooms 
Thursday through Monday. 


HOTEL 
( CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Oka 
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Good grades of foundry scrap are in 
heavy demand, but the better grades 
are scarce. 

Buffalo—-Large quantities of scrap 
are moving from dealers’ yards as 
mills stand ready to accept all avail- 
able tonnage at formula prices. How- 
ever, there is still some apprehension 
here over sales in the midstate area 
to outside buying sources. A second 
consumer from the Pittsburgh area 
entered the midstate field with bids 
$1.50 above the formula. Scrap from 
this outlying district normally moves 
into the Niagara frontier market. 

While formula prices prevail on 
regular orders here, some weird price 
situations have arisen in reciprocal 
deals. In these deals, too, substantial 
tonnages are reported moving out of 
the area. Brokers are acting in deals 
which call for dealers moving scrap 
well below ceiling in order to get 
finished steel at the quoted price. 

Cincinnati — Most district melters 
have fair stocks of scrap but some 
others appear in the market occasion- 
ally with desperation demands. Re- 
cently the volume coming into the 
market tended to decrease, a factor 
helping to maintain firm prices. Mills 
are accepting shipments regularly. 

St. Louis — Despite declining scrap 
shipments due to the weather and 
farming activities, mill stockpiles 
have reached the highest point in 
many months. The largest consumer 
reports a 70-day supply on hand. Big 
consumers are all staying in the 
market, however. Some foresee a 
severe shortage this winter, and 
brokers concede it is likely foundry 
and mill operations will remain at 
the present high point. Formula prices 
are still being paid. For a time there 
was a slight upsurge in demand for 
cast scrap in anticipation of a coal 
strike, but those fears last week seem- 
ed to be waning. A Chicago melter, 
however, was reported to have offered 
$68 for cast, as against the $65 local 
going price, while an Ohio shopper 
was rumored to have gone as high as 
$73. A temporary dent in melting 
steel supplies is expected here after 
July 1 due to vacation shutdowns. 

Seattle — The scrap market is firm, 
heavy melting steel bringing from 
$26 to $40, according to grade and 
quality; cast iron, ranging from $40 
to $45. Competition of eastern buy- 
ers in thir area is less apparent, al- 
though offers are constantly being 
tendered. Scarcity of pig has accent- 
uated the demand for cast iron. Mills 
report increased receipts of steel 
scrap, somewhat in excess of con- 
sumption. The flood disaster has cut 
off the Portland area temporarily, but 
a considerable accumulation is expect- 
ed to come to local mills as soon as 
transportation facilities are restored. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 151 


Philadelphia — Action by the Ten- 
nessee Product & Chemical Corp., 
Rockwood, Tenn., in advancing 
standard ferromanganese $5 a ton 
is understood to have been followed 
by Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., 
Birmingham. Northern producers so 
far have taken no action. Advances 
in the South are effective at once 
on spot shipments; July 1 on con- 
tract tonnage. 
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CUSTOM MADE GEARS 





LARGE 
INDUSTRIAL 


GEARS 
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Bevel and mitre gears up to 
60” dia. are cut on gear pla- 
ners to accurate tolerances. 


up to 145" diameter 


You can save time, money and 
errors in your large and heavy in- 
dustrial gear requirements with 
the prompt, custom service of 
SIMONDS GEAR. Within easy 
shipping distance of many heavy 
industry plants—with a person- 
alized attention to your specific 
gear requirements—SIMONDS 
GEAR is able to assure you fast, 
accurate gear service for all heavier 
gear needs. Size range includes: 
Spur Gears up to 145''—Bevel and 
Mitre Gears up to 60'"'—Worm 
Gears up to 72''—also worms, 
worm gears, racks and pinions. 
Materials include: cast or forged 
steel, gray iron, bronze, silent steel, 
rawhide and bakelite. Place your 
next heavy gear inquiry with 
SIMONDS GEAR and test the 
difference! 


Steck carrying dis- 
tributors for Ramsey 
Silent Chain Drivesand 
Couplings. V-Belts. 


TEARS 


be @ aa ant- 


THE 


SIMONDS 


GEAR & MFG. CO. 


LIBERTY at 25th .~ PITTSBURGH 22, PA 
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CanadianSteel 
Price Advances 


Authorized 


Toronto, Ont. Wartime Prices 
and ‘lrade Board has authorized price 
increases on a number of steel items 
in Canada. Officials point out that 
adjustments were necessary to reduce 
subsidies on semifinished steel and 
a'so because of higher costs of iron 
ore, coke and transportation. 

Under the new ruling, authorization 
has been granted for increases of: 
Skelp, $12 per ton; carbon plates, 
$12 to $74 per ton; hot-rolled carbon 
bars, $5 to $70 per ton; wire rods, 
$5 to $65 a ton; hot and cold-rolled 
sheets, $7 per ton. Black sheets were 
marked up on 24 gage to $91; 10 


gage to $73; galvanized 24 gage 
sheets to $115, and _ cold-drawing 
quality $107, and tin mill quality 


to $111 per net ton. 

While the above list shows the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
authorization for price increases, pro- 
ducers have not taken advantage of 
all items on the list. No advance in 
price has been announced so far by 
producers of hot-rolled steel sheets, 
although an increase can go into ef- 
fect at any time. Price controls have 
been dropped from hot-rolled alloy 
steel, but no price revision has been 
made to this time. 

Following are new increases and 
price per 100 pounds in the Toronto 
market: 

Increase’ Price 


Steel Plate . $0.60 $3.70 
C. R. Strip . 0.45 4.00 
Cc. R. Sheets, 24 gage 0.45 1.35 
H. R. Bars, base . : 0.25 3.50 
Wire Rods ..... 0.25 3.25 


Pig iron prices have been moved 
up $4 per ton, and currently are 
quoted at, base grade (2.25 silicon 
and under), $43.50; malleable, $44; 
basic, $43.50, delivered per gross ton 
Toronto. Montreal prices are base 
grade $46; malleable, $46.50; basic, 
$46. For each 0.25 increase in silicon, 
prices advance 50 cents per ton. 

Announcement also is made from 
Ottawa that the government has 
issued a new list of goods for which 
import permits will be required, ef- 
fective June 26. These restrictions 
are another part of Canada’s plan to 
save United States dollars. Permits 
will be issued only when goods are 
“essential to the national economy,” 
Trade Minister C. D. Howe stated. 
Goods listed which were in ‘conti- 
nuous and uninterrupted transit to 
Canada on or before June 25” will 
not require permits. 

The list includes internal-combus- 
tion traction engines for other than 
farm purposes; all machinery com- 
posed of iron or steel, valued at more 
than $200 per unit; traction engines, 
air-cooled internal-combustion engines 
of not greater than 115 horsepower 
rating; piston castings; aircraft and 
parts; electric dynamos or generators 
and transformers; electric motors, 
electric apparatus of a total invoice 
value of more than $25; goods of 
which iron or steel or both are the 


MARKET NEWS — 





component materials of chief va! 
of a total invoice value of more than 
$200; electric or gas apparatus «e- 
signed for welding or cutting, not n- 
cluding motors. 


Bolts, Nuts ... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 149 


Cleveland — Reduced allotments 
steel bars and rods have cut rivet p 
duction, yet demand for rivets 
mains strong. With steel stocks | 
hausted one producer reported its « 
erations are dependent on current re- 
ceipts of steel, the consequence being 
a three or four-day work week. Thi 
Maritime Commission’s tanker pro- 
gram which has begun to take rivets 
is expected to provide a steady de- 
mand for some time. Bulk of rivet 
business has been coming from thi 
railroad freight car program. High 
construction costs have been prevent- 
ing development of much rivet dema: 
that ordinarily would come from build 
ing and bridge projects. Rivet pric 
remain unchanzed. 


Semifinished Steel... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 148 


in 


Pittsburgh—-Supply of unfinished 
steel remains considerably below 
needs of most nonintegrated steel! 
producers. Considerable tonnage of 
semifinished was lost during the coal 
strike period and, although production 
schedules were quickly resumed fol- 
lowing termination of the strike, mosi 
nonintegrated interests’ inventories 
were sharply depleted. No easing in 
the critical shortage existing in semi- 
finished steel is indicated for th 
rest of this year. Supply of forging 
billets, wire rods and sheet bars is in- 
adequate to permit normal operations 
among nonintegrated steel producers 
Some relief in semifinished steel sup- 
ply occasionally develops from large 
tonnage foreign shipments to this 
country. One mill in France, for ex- 
ample, has offered over 32,000 tons 
of sheet bars in this country in an 
effort to obtain American dollars to 
finance its expansion program. 


Manganese Ore... 


Washington Domestic produc- 
tion of manganese ore during the first 
quarter of 1948 continued at about 
the fourth quarter 1947 rate, but ship- 
ments to consumers, which are de 
pendent upon Great Lakes shipping, 
declined sharply, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Output of ore con- 
taining 35 per cent or more manga- 
nese during the first quarter amount- 
ed to 32,600 short ton, shipments wer: 
16,400 tons and stocks of shipping- 
grade ore on hand at mines and mills 
at the end of the period totaled 23,000 
tons. During the fourth quarter of 
1947 production and_ shipment: 
amounted to 35,200 and 28,400 tons 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


10,687 tons, transmission towers, spec. 216 
Arizona and Nevada, for U. S. Bureau « 
Reclamation, to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh 

2200 tons, bakery, National Biscuit Co 

Portland, Oreg., to Bethlehem Steel Co 


1840 tons, bridge, Delaware & Hudson, Wilke 
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Barre, Pa., to American Bridge Co. 

1400 tons, power plant addition, Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Ind., to American 
Bridge Co.; Stone & Webster Engineering 
Co., Boston, contractor-engineer. 

1250 tons, two buildings, Solvay Process Di- 
vision, Allied Chemical & Die Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., to Lehigh Structural Steel Co., 
Allentown, Pa.; one section is for the pro- 
duction of calcium chloride and will re- 
quire 850 tons, 

25 tons, apartment, Murray Hill Construc- 
tion Co., East 36th St., New York, to Har- 
ris Structural Steel Co., that city. 

800 tons, building, Kraft Foods Co., Hillside, 
N. J., through Daniel O. Evans, to Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

600 tons, telephone’ building, Hackensack, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

600 tons, plant building, Lever Bros., Edge- 
water, N. J., to American Bridge Co.; Stone 
& Webster Engineering Co., Boston, con- 
tractor-engineer, 

530 tons, building, Alco-Gravure Division 
Publication Corp., Hoboken, N. J., through 
Irons & Reynolds, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

400 tons, Armory telephone building, Paterson, 
N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

300 tons, Neversink dam, Sullivan county, 
New York, to American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, building, H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Helmetta, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co 
250 tons, coffer dam work, Connecticut, to 

unnamed fabricator, 

230 tons, warehouse, David Smith Steel Co., 
Plainfield, N. J., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
220 tons, building, Borden Farm Products 
Co., New York, to Bethlehem Steel Co, 
200 tons, warehouse, A & P Food Stores, 
Newark, N. J., through W. L. Blanchard, 

to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

125 tons, state bridge, North Adams, Mass., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.; W. W. Wyman, 
Pittsfield, Mass., general contractor, 

Unstated, galvanized steel transmission towers 
to unstated interest by Bonneville Power 
Administration, Portland, Oreg. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2040 tons, Washington state bridge, Wenatchee 
river; bids opened at Olympia, June 18. 
1500 tons, Vine St. bridge, Philadelphia; re- 

advertised, new bids July 2. 

1000 tons, athletic pavillion, Corvallis, Oreg.; 
J. G. Watts Construction Co., Seattle, gen- 
eral contract awarded at $1,422,693. 

650 tons, theology building, Boston University, 
3oston; Turner Construction Co., Boston, 
general contractor, 

500 tons, senior high school, Ryan and 
Rowland Sts., Philadelphia, bids June 29 
400 tons, truss spans, state bridge, Mayfield- 
Northville, N. Y.; bids July 7, Albany. 
350 tons, building, Behr-Manning div., Norton 
Co., Troy, N. ¥.; Morton C. Tuttle Co., 

Boston, general contractor. 

280 tons, truss and approach spans, state 
bridge, Elmdale-Gouverneur, N. Y; bids 
July 7, Albany. 

150 tons, repairs, Lehigh Valley bridge, 
Rochester, N. Y.; bids June 22. 

145 tons, I-beam spans, state bridge, Wood- 
borne-Ellenville, N. Y.; bids July 7, Al- 
bany. 

100 tons, three-span I-beam state bridge, 
South Berlin-Morris, N. Y.; bids July 7, 
Albany. 

Unstated, six radial gates and lifts, canal 
headworks, South Coulee dam; Virginia 
Bridge Co., Roanoke, Va., low, $51,000 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


250 tons, manufacturing building, Goodman 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, to Olney J. Dean Steel 
Co., Chicago; Sumner S, Sollitt & Co., Chi- 
cago, contractor, 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


1200 tons, approximately, senior high school, 


June 21, 1948 
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Any metal saw will perform better with MARMEL BL S because: 

MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hack Saw Blades are both high-speed 
and positively unbreakable. Composite construction (high-speed- 
steel cutting edge welded to tough alloy body) permits higher 
cutting speed, heavier feeds, tauter tensioning and assures long 
blade life. 

MARVEL High-Speed-Edge Hole Saws have extra strength 
needed for drill press and lathe use. Rapidly cuts holes from %/s 
to 41" dia., to depth of 114’ in steel. 

MARVEL Band Saw Blades come individually boxed—protected 
against kinks or rusting—to exact size for each make and model 
sawing machine. 

Write for MARVEL Saw Blade Catalog. 





ARMSTRONG-BLUM MFG. CO. 


"The Hack Saw People’’ 
5700 Bloomingdale Ave. Chicago 39, U.S.A. 
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Furnace Atmosphere 


You'll Always 
Know with a 


Furnace Atmosphere 
Indicator 





Do you depend upon badly scaled or de- 
carburized work to tell you that some- 
thing has happened to your furnace at- 
mosphere? And then spoil more work get- 
ting the atmosphere back to where it 
belongs? 

A Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indica- 
tor will watch that for you. !t makes a con- 
tinuous, thorough check of the furnace at- 
mosphere, and as soon as it changes, the 
change is detected and indicated so that 
quick necessary adjustment can be made. 
it works on gas or oil-fired furnaces and 
in protective atmospheres on electric fur- 
naces. 

The Gordon Furnace Atmosphere Indi- 
cator works on the principle of the rela- 
tive thermal conductivity of gases. It is so 
simple and easy to use that top results can 
be obtained with shop or non-technical 
personnel, 

Where a continuous record of atmos- 
phere readings is required, the indicator 
can be co-ordinated with a recorder. 

You can't afford to be without this in- 
strument any longer. 

Price, complete with U-tube 
and Sample Filter, 110 V, 60 C, $335 


Write for descriptive bulletin 
for full information. 


SgFIvrey. 





CLAUD S. GORDON CO. 


Speciolists for 34 years in the Heat-Treating 
and Temperature Control Field 

Dept. 14 3000 South Wallace S$t., Chicago 16, lil. 

Dept. 14 7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Ryan and Rowland Sts., Philadelphia; bids 
June 29, 

650 tons, athletic pavillion, Corvallis, Oreg.; 
J. G. Watts Construction Co., Seattle, 
awarded general contract $1,422,693. 

500 tons, Washington state bridge, Wenatchee 
river; bids opened at Olympia, June 18. 
Unstated, $500,000 administration building; 
bids to Board of Education, Seattle, July 7. 
Unstated, county hospital, Tillamook, Oreg.; 
Ralph & Horowitz, Portland, low, $980,566. 
Unstated, office building, Horder’s Inc., Chi- 

cago; bids in 


PLATES... 
PLATES PLACED 
470 tons, gas holder, Kings County Lighting 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Bartlett Hayward 
Co., Baltimore. 


230 tons, tanks, American Can Co., to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., New York. 


os eee 


CAST IRON PIPE PLACED 


1280 tons, 6 to 12-inch, Metropolitan District 
Commission, Hartford, Conn., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 

475 tons, S-inch, Springfield, Mass., to War- 
ren Pipe Co., Everett, Mass. 

300 tons, 6, 8 and 20-inch, Brookline, Mass., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

200 tons, 8 and 12-inch, New Britain, Conn., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
100 tons, Norwich, Conn., to United States 

Pipe & Foundry Co, 


CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


1100 tons, 16-inch, Haverhill, Mass.; bids 
July 14, 

870 tons, 36,500 feet various sizes bell and 
spigot; bids to Seattle, June 18. 

Unstated 15,000 feet, 6 and 4 inch., or al- 
ternatives, to water district, Mukilteo, 
Wash., June 22, 


~ 


Instated, water system, state reformatory, 
Monroe, Wash., including steel water tank, 
etc.; Blake-Thompson Construction Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Wash., low $69,888. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Chesapeake & Ohio, twenty-five 2-6-6-2 loco- 
motives, to Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. 

Indian Government Railways, one hundred 
4-6-2 steam locomotives, with 60 going to 
the Montreal Locomotive Works, Montreal, 
and 40 to the Canadian Locomotive Co. 

Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern, five 2000- 
horsepower diesel-electric locomotives, to 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 


Southern Pacific, 95 diesel-electric locomotives, 
bids asked; list includes thirty 6000-horse- 
power freight locomotives and 65 switch 
engines ranging from 600 to 1500 horse- 
power 


RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Norfolk & Western, 1000 seventy-ton all-steel 
hopper cars, to Virginia Bridge Co. 

Seaboard Air Line, 500 fifty-ton box cars, to 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.; 500 fifty- 
ton mill-type gondolas, to Pressed Steel Car 
Co. 

Southern Pacific, 50 gondolas, 70-ton capacity, 
to Pressed Steel Car Co, 

United States Navy, 250 tank cars, 50-ton, 
10,000-gallon capacity, to General American 
Transportation Corp. 

Western Maryland, 200 box, 50-ton capacity, 
to Pressed Steel Car Co. 


RAILROAD CARS PENDING 


Illinois Central, 3475 cars, including 3000 
fifty-ton hopper cars, 375 fifty-ton flat cars, 
100 seventy-ton hopper cars, 


NEW BUSINESS 





CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—Birmingham Gas Co. plan 
$1,500,000 construction program. 


ARKANSAS 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Arkansas 
Power & Light Co., Pine Bluff, will build 
an addition to its Lynch power plant here 
at a cost of $6,800,000. 


CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES—Dulien Steel Products (Co. 
plans to build a $50,000 warehouse on §, 
Alameda St. 

VERNON, CALIF.—General Metals Corp. is 
building a new plant for production of 
malleable iron castings adjoining its present 
facility here. Mill will have a capacity of 
400 to 500 tons of castings monthly. New 
equipment is also being installed, including 
a $100,000 electric annealing oven. 

WARM SPRINGS, CALIF.—Laclede-Christy 
Clay Products Co., 391 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, has awarded a $500,000 contract 
to Larsen & Larsen, 629 Bryant St., San 
Francisco, for construction of a fire clay 
products plant here. 


CONNECTICUT 


MILFORD, CONN.—U. S. Electric Motor Co., 
Old Gate Lane, plans to build a 1-story 
monitor-type plant. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Grinnell Co., c/o W. H. Arm- 
strong, engineer, 732 W. Peachtree St., will 
build a shop. 

ATLANTA—Consolidated Realty Co., 32 Pryor 
St. N.E., will build an $86,000 warehouse 
and office at 730 Ponce de Leon Ave. 

ATLANTA—Dol-Ray Corp., c/o contractor, 
has awarded a $150,000 contract to Henry 
C. Beck Co., 1 National Bank Bldg., for 
construction of a factory. 

CARTERSVILLE, GA, — Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway, 903 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn., has awarded a $1,500,000 
contract to Oman Construction Co., Acklen 
Pike, Nashville, for a project to include rail- 
road relocation and erection of one bridge. 

HARTWELL, GA.—Textron Southern Inc., c/o 
contractor, has awarded a $3 million con- 
tract to Daniel Construction Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., for erection of a boxloom rayon 
throwing and weaving plant. 

NEWMAN, GA.—Richardson Co., c/o Arthur 
W. Krieg, architect, Box 82, Riverside, IIl., 
has awarded a $400,000 contract to Freevol, 
Smedburg Co., 5807 W. Chicago Ave., Chi- 
cago, for construction of a battery manufac- 
turing plant. 

SAVANNAH, GA. — Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., c/o Levy & Kiley, architects, Realty 
Bldg., plans warehouse alterations. 


KENTUCKY 


GLO, KY.—Glogora Coal Co. plans to rebuild 
a burned tipple at a cost of $75,000. 

MC ANDREWS, KY.—Eastern Coal Corp. 
plans to build a $150,000 coal tipple and 
chute. 

MORGANFIELD, KY.—Ferrocraft Corp. will 
build a $100,000 plant for the manufacture 
of wire and metal novelties. 

PADUCAH, KY.—Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, 
Wis., plans to build a $75,000 plant here for 
the manufacture of dry cell batteries and 
other commodities. 


LOUISIANA 


ARABI, LA.—Gilcrease Oil Co., 106 W. Hous- 
ton St., San Antonio, Tex., plans a $100,- 
000 project to include skimming plant in 
provements and expansions. 

NEW ORLEANS—lInternational Harvester C 
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Street, Philadelphia 25, Pa.° 





















JUST THE RIGHT 
HARDNESS IN JUST 
THE RIGHT PLACES, 
PLUS A TOUGH, 
SHOCK- RESISTANT 
CORE. ecesecese 
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ARMORED - 
AGAINST BREAKAGE AND WEAR 


Just look at the ARMORING on this tooth of a Guaranteed 
Pittsburgh ARMORED GEAR. It’s the protection against 
breakage and wear. It’s the reason why we can GUARANTEE 
this line of gears to outlast untreated gears at least 5 to 1 
...to last 1 to 1% times longer than oil treated gears... 
and to equal or exceed the life of any other heat treated 
gears. Think of its savings to you! 


il WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS 

i) Ui "TSBURGH GEAR 
HE COMPANY [7.520200 

DISTRIBUTORS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 
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FURNACE ENGINEERS, INC. 





FURNACES 
FOR THE 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


1551 W. LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 26, PA. 











8 INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of heat 
treatment of steel are presented in simple and under- 
standable manner. Research engineers, metallurgical 
students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in metal- 
lurgical investigations and the heat treatment of ferrous 

non-ferrous metals will find this book of inesti- 


mable value. 
246 pages 4 tables 
69 iNustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 
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Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 
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ORNAMENTAL—INDUSTRIAL 


For All Purposes 
69 Years of Metal Perforating 
Prompt Shipments 


Send for Metal Sample Plates 
THE ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


171 York Street Rochester, N.Y. 
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HANDLES EVERY SCRAP 
YARD JOB WITH EASE 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
many modern and exclusive features. 


UNIT CRANE & SHOVELCORP. ("70s 's: 


wis., U. S$. A. 





















































es construction of a twine m 





la-a e tract 
\ ( EANS—Creole Petroleum Corp 
t f Esso Standard Oil Co has 
ded \vondale Marine Ways Inc a 


t to build two 65-foot work boats for 


e on Lake Maricaibo, Venezuela 


ORLEANS Avondale Marine Ways 





been awarded a contract by Creole 
Petroleum Corp for construction of three 
gS t be used off the coast of 
ene i 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE Crown Central Petroleum 
Corp American Bldg will spend $113,000 
steel tanks, centrifugal pumps, a garage 
ind firewall at 1620 S. Clinton St 
BALTIMORE-—Bartgis Bros Co., Ilchester 
manufacturer of folding boxes, is spending 
ibout $500,000 for a new boiler plant 
BALTIMORE—Esso Standard Oil Co., Bostor 
ind Katon Sts., has awarded a_ $100,000 
ntract fo the erection of two high steel 
ink nd oncrete settling tank 
PALTIMORI Phalanx Stainless Steel Ir 
1NSOu ovegrove St maker of wire prod 
nd tampings, has recently equipped 
v000 sq ft of additional manufacturing 
space 
BALTIMORE saltimore Transfer Co., Monu 





ment and Guilford Sts., has awarded a 
5000,000 contract to Davis Construction Co 


320 W. 24th St., for erection of a terminal 


BALTIMORE—Continental Gage Corp., Stand 
ird Oil Bldg., has been organized to man 
facture instruments and controls Firm 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Dry Dock Co., Fair- 
field, contemplates outlay of substantial cap- 


2-story building 








NEW BUSINESS 


lease and equip manufacturing increase its production of truck bodies ang 


space here. equipment for the public utilities industry 


about 50 per cent with a plant addition at 
W. 150th St. and Lorain Ave, 


expenditures for additional equipment CLEVELAND—Thompson Aircraft Products 
other improvements and also spending Co., 23555 Euclid <Ave., is considering a 
$8,800,000 for the acquisition of govern- plant expansion to provide manufacturing 
ment-owned facilities installed during the facilities for jet plane parts. 

CLEVELAND—Brooks Oil Co. expects to 
SPARROWS POINT, MD. Signode Steel complete a $75,000 expansion program by 
Co., J. W. Leslie, president, 2600 Aug. 1 which will double its manufactur- 

Western Ave., Chicago, has awarded a ing facilities at 3304 E. 87th St. 
$1,500,000 contract to James Stewart & YOUNGSTOWN—United States Furnace Corp 
230 Park Ave., New York, for is rebuilding its plant on Andrews Ave. at 
construction of a crane runway and factory a cost of $50,000, and production is ex- 
na JO0-acre tract pected to begin within 30 days. Facility 


was severely damaged by fire earlier this 


NEW JERSEY year. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J Mack Trucks Inc., Em- PENNSYLVANIA 
Arm@tatre ~ 


pire State Bidg., New York, is erecting four 


as additions to its existing engine CEMENTON, PA.—Frank Associates Inc. has 
manufacturing plant here. Project also in- awarded an $84,000 contract to H, 

alterations to present’ structures. Stoudt & Son Inc., 1212 Fifth St., Allen- 
machinery will replace obsolete equip- town, for construction of a mill addition, 


ERIE, PA.—Erie City Iron Works will spend 
$60,000 for installation of crane guide-rails 
and elevation of the roof of part of the 


OHIO 


“ARROLLTON oO Carroll Clay Co. plans company’s plant. 
onstruction of a new circular kiln which HANOVER. PA.—Hanover Wire Cloth Divi- 
would increase production of refractories 50 sion, E. Middle St., has awarded a $75,000 


contract to L. C. Hoffheins, 972 Carlisle St., 


CINCINNATI—Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. re- for construction of a plant addition. 
work has been started by H. K PHILADELPHIA—Superior Spring & Axle 


Co., Cleveland, on a $900,000 Works, 1631 Hunting Park Ave., plans to 


¢ 


to include construction construct a $100,000 building. 
PHILADELPHIA—Moore Products Co., H and 


project 


CLEVELAND Wellman Engineering Co., Lycoming Sts., has awarded a $75,000 con- 
Central Ave., plans a $100,000 factory tract to Charles F. Rohleder, 600 Schuyl- 


kill Ave., for construction of a plant addi- 


“‘LEVELAND—J H Holan Corp. plans to tion. 





PRICES OF 


Concluded from Page 151) 

herromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 

lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). East 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk, 8.7c per lb 
f briquet, c.l. packaged 9.5c, ton lot 10.3c. 
ess ton 11.2c; Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 
.6c for 1.c.] Western, add 0.8e for c.l, and 
2.5¢ for l.c.l, Freight allowed. Add 0.25c for 
notching Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
ipprox » Ib of Si). Eastern Zone, contract 
1. bulk 8.75¢ per Ib of briquet, c.l. packed 
1.55¢e, ton lot 10.35c, less ton 11.25¢c; Central 
idd 0.25c for ¢c.l, and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western 
idd 0.Sc for ¢c.l. and 2.5¢ for l.c.l. Freight al 
owed. Add 0.25c for notching. Spot, add 0.25c 


silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing approx 
» lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). East- 
ern Zone, contract, carload, bulk 5.1c per Ib 
if briquet, c.l. packed 5.25c, ton lot 6.7c, less 
ton 7.6« (Small size—weighing approx. 2! 
b and containing exactly 1 Ib of Si), Eastern 
Zone, carload, bulk 5.25¢ c¢.l. packed 6.05c, 
ton lots 6.85c, less ton c; Central, add 
.25e for ¢c.l. and 0.6c for l.c.l.; Western, add 
.45¢ for ¢c.l, and 0.9¢c for 1.c.1 Freight al- 
owed Add 0.25c for notching, small size 


ily Spot, add 0.25c. 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20°%, Mn 
14-18* and Si 53-59%). Eastern Zone, con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 17.50c per Ib of al- 
oy, carload packed 19.0c, ton lot 19.8c, less 
ton 20.8c; Central, add 0.5¢ for ¢c.l. and 0.85c 
for l.c.l.: Western, add 2.55c for c.l. and 2.6c 
for l.c.l. Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3% ) Eastern Zone, contract, carload, 
ump, bulk 16.25c per Ib of alloy, carload 
packed 16.45c, ton lot 19.35c, less ton 20.85c; 
Central, add 0.5¢e for ¢c.l. and 0.75¢ for 1.c.] 

Western, add 2.55¢c for c.l. and 2.90c¢ for 1.c.! 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


berrovanadium: Open Hearth Grade (Va_ 5(- 
os) Si 8% max., C 3% max.). Eastern 
Zone, contract, any quantity, $2.90 per Ib of 
ontained Va; Central, add 2c for ¢.l. and 3c 
for lL.c.l Western, add 6c for c.l. and 9c for 

l. Freight allowed Spot, add 10c. Special 


Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 4% max., C 1% max.) 
$3. High Speed Grade (Va 50-55%, Si 1.50 
nax., © .20% max.), $3.10 
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grade, and 2.1lc for 40-45% grade; 
add 13.5c for 20-25% Ti grade, and 
for 40-45% grade. Freight allowed. Spot, 


add 0.6c for c.l. and 1.05c for l.c.1.; 
add 3.05c for c.l. and 4c for l.c.1. 
Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


LEADING FERROALLOYS PRODUCTS 


Vanadium Oxide: All Zones, contract, less car- 100 lb $1.30; Central, add 0.75c; Western 
$1.20 per lb of contained V,0O,. add 2.9¢c, freight allowed. Spot, add 5c. 
w~ Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No lb contained B, fob Philo, O., freight not ex- 
79, 45c; all fob Bridgeville, Pa., ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
freight allowance. Bortam (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c¢ per Ib; 


smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 


Ferrotitanium: (Ti 20-259, Al 3° max., Si carload, Sc per Ib, fob Suspension Bridge, 
C 0.10% max.). Eastern Zone, con- N. Y., freight allowed same as_ high-carbon 
lot, 2” x D, $1.35 per lb of con- ferrotitanium 
less ton $1.40. (Ti 40-45%, Al 7% 

4% max., C 0.10% max.). Ton lot OTHER FERROALLOYS 


ton $1.25; Central, add 4c for 20- , 
Ferrocolumbium: Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max., 


Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Eastern Zone, 
contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $2.50 per lb of con- 
tained Cb, less ton $2.55; Central, add 1.65c; 
Western, add 6.45c. Freight allowed. Spot, 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (15-20%). Con- add 10c. 
per net ton, fob Niagara Falls, 
freight allowed to destination east of CMSZ Mixes: (No, 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, Si 
river and north of Baltimore and 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5—Cr 
6.8% C, $142.50; 3-5% C, $157.50 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 


1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Eastern Zone, carload, 
TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 12 M x D, carload packed 17.25c per Ib of 
material, ton lot 18.00c, less ton 19.25c; Cen- 


en Ol pigeate hid ae oe —. tral, add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢e for lL.e.l; 
4 AE contol West é 0.3¢ hi. 4 .05 G8 
contained W; 200 Ib W to 10,000 Ib W, $2.35; estern, add. 0.3 for c.l., and 3.06¢ ser h¢.! 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 

Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Eastern Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). East- 
contract or spot, 1000 lb or more, $2.90 ern zone carload ‘packed 1” x D 39¢ per Ib 
contained W; less than 1000 lb W, of alloy, ton lot 41c, less ton 43c; Central, 


Freight allowed. 
Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%; Al 6-8%, 


add 0.3c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for l.c.l.; Western, 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS add 0.3c for ¢c.l. and 3.05¢c for l.c.l. Freight 


allowed. 

~ Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Eastern Fe 20% approx.). Eastern Zone, contract, car- 
contract, c.l., lump, bulk 6c per lb of load, packed, %” x 12 M, 15.0c per Ib of 
packed 6.75c, ton lot 7.5c, less ton alloy, ton lot 15.75c, less ton 17.0c; Central, 
Central, add 0.25c for c.l. and 1.1¢ for add 0.3c for ¢.], and 1.1¢ for l.c.1.; Western 
; Western, add 0.6c for c.l. and 3.95c for add 0.3c for c.l. and 3.05¢ for l.c.l. Freight 

Freight allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al) 
8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Eastern Packed, lump, carload 10c, ton lots 10.25c, 
contract, carload, lump, packed 18.4c smaller lots 10.75c per lb alloy; freight not 

per lb of alloy, ton lot 19.15c, less ton 20.40c; exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Ferrophosphorus: (17-19% based on 18% P 
content with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base) Gross tons per 
carload fob sellers’ works, with freight equal- 


BORON ALLOYS ized with Rockdale, Tenn.; contract price 
(B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., $58.50, spot $62.25. 
max., C 0.50% max.). Eastern Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, contained 
Zone contract, 100 Ib or more, 1” x D, $1.29 Mo, fob Langeloth and Washington, Pa., fur 
alloy, freight allowed. Less than nace, any quantity 95.00c, 


STEEL 

















